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Love on the Street 


Pain and Pride Among the Lesbian/Gay Homeless 


by Dennis Conkin 


I remember my first night on 
the street in the Tenderloin. It 
was during the wet, chilly winter 
of 1984.1 had been evicted from 
my Sunset District apartment of 
four years just two weeks earlier 
through a quirk in the rent- 
control ordinance that gives 
landlords the prerogative to allow 
a relative to move into an apart¬ 
ment they own, inhabited or not. 
My landlord’s daughter moved 
in. I moved out. 

I “crashed around’’ with 
friends, stayed at the Y, but my 
money ran out and so did the 
temporary job I had been work¬ 
ing for the previous six months. 
I was newly divorced, extremely 
depressed and scared out of my 
wits. 


It was either the street or the 
shelters. For awhile I con¬ 
templated sleeping under a 
truck, but it was too cold and wet 
out. Feeling utterly humiliated, I 
snuck into the back of a shelter 
line and waited my chance. It 
wasn’t a sure thing. I could be 
turned away if they ran out of 
room. But I was lucky that night. 
I made it inside. It was just a few 
days after Christmas. I had just 
turned 32. 


Gay Band Stopped 
In Sonoma Park 


by Allen White 

The San Francisco Gay Free¬ 
dom Day Marching Band was 
stopped from marching last Sun¬ 
day % nervous park police at the 
third annual Sonoma County 
Lesbian/Gay Pride Picnic in San¬ 
ta Rosa. The band was the 
featured attraction at the gay 
pride celebration, which recent¬ 
ly has been the subject of contro¬ 
versy in the county. 

Members of the San Francisco 
band journeyed to Santa Rosa 
and were invited to present an en¬ 
core performance of their May 
spring march concert. They also 
planned to use part of the time to 
rehearse march routines they will 
present Sunday at the San Fran¬ 
cisco parade. 


Park police officials, reports 
state, were concerned because 
the gay event was advertised in 
local newspapers. The concern 
was that gays would overrun the 
park. 

Mike Mehr, assistant manager 
of the band, said, “They were 
polite, but firm.’’ 

He said police diligently en¬ 
forced a limit on cars in the park. 
This resulted in many people hav¬ 
ing to park away from the park 
and carry their band in¬ 
struments. 

When the band began march 
routines, Mehr said they were 
stopped because the police said 
(Continued on page 4) 


“I was living in a bad situa¬ 
tion. The people I was living with 
were heavily into drugs. One 
night I packed my bags and took 
ofG’ Betsy, 29, says. Her odyssey 
began in 1987. “I just had to get 
out of there. 


“That night I slept in a car on 
the street. I knew that I had to get 
off the street. I just wanted to 
make it all go away. I slept in the 
car thinking, ‘What if somebody 
tries to kill me?’ ’’ Betsy 
remembers. “I kept thinking, 
‘What if somebody else already 
lives here?’ ’’ 


Betsy made it through the 
night. The next morning she dial¬ 
ed 911 and was referred to St. An¬ 
thony Foundation on Jones 
Street in the Tenderloin. 


“I went to eat there. I’d been 
on Market Street and seen bag 
ladies, but I didn’t know there 
were so many homeless. The long 
lines surprised me,’’ she told the 
Bay Area Reporter. 


I lived in the shelters and 
homeless programs for a year and 
a half. What I saw, felt and learn¬ 
ed living among other homeless 
people changed my life. 

There are certain realities on 
the hard-knock, heartbreak 
streets of the Tenderloin. The 
poverty is grinding, the violence, 
despair and frustration real and 
immediate, the ugliness and the 
tragedy often overwhelming. Yet, 
in a testament to the capacity of 
the human spirit, love, in all its 
majesty, manages to survive. 

Not only does it survive, some¬ 
times it flourishes. Betsy knows 
what I mean. 


Betsy was fortunate. She 
managed to find a space at St. 
Anthony Women’s Shelter that 
afternoon after standing in line 
with two thousand people in the 
Foundation’s free lunch pro¬ 
gram. 


“It was weird. I got into the 
shelter right away. I slept on a 
mat on the floor with 40 other 
women. Half of them were older 
ladies who had just lost it, the 
other half had been on drugs,” 
she says. (Continued on page 26) 


Betsy and Kathy in front of the St. Anthony Drop-In Center, 

where they met. (Photo: Barbara J. Maggiani) 



Dykes on Bikes 


Women Celebrate "A Wonderful Tradition" 


by Mary Richards 

The sound starts out as a faint 
rumble in the distance and grows 
to an electrifying roar as, every 
year, hundreds of Dykes on Bikes 
lead the Lesbian/Gay Freedom 
Day Parade. Arms raised in 
salute, their flags flying in the 
wind, the bikers present a power¬ 
ful picture as they set the pace for 
the entire Market Street march 
route. 

The audience goes wild for 
these women in T-shirts and 
jeans, leather and lace, chaps and 
chains. They ride forward in a 
place of honor as heralds for the 
tens of thousands who march 
behind them. 

For the parade this year, the 
Dykes on Bikes are making some 
changes. Plagued in the past by 
rumors of warring factions within 
the contingent, the various clubs 
are making a special effort to pre¬ 
sent a united front for Gay Free¬ 
dom Day. It has not been easy in 
the past, but after this year, it 
may be better in the future. 

It was at a potluck in Berkeley in 
1977 that the name Dykes on 
Bikes was suggested to Glenne 
McElhinney, a woman who was 
interested in motorcycles and 
who wanted to ride in the parade. 

March organizers were doing 
specific outreach to the lesbian 
community and were looking for 
a group to lead the women mar¬ 
chers. “It just happened that 
way, it was mostly spontaneous,” 
Glenne recalls. “That year was 
the first year there was a women’s 
contingent. We were in the right 
place at the right time.” 

As the years passed, the num¬ 
ber of independent riders grew, 
and even though other motorcy¬ 
cle groups were represented. 
Dykes on Bikes would become, as 
Glenne expresses it, “the generic 
term” for the entire contingent. 


Some riders rebelled against 
structuring their participation in 
the parade. Difficulties arose be¬ 
tween motorcyclists and the 
parade committees. In some 
cases, inaccurate information was 
translated to people who wanted 
to register. “It made for a lot of 
ill will amongst the motorcyclists, 
and a lot got dumped oh the pa¬ 
rade,” Glenne says, “much of 
which was probably unfair to the 
parade committee.” 

A preliminary meeting was 
held last August in an effort to 
bring about a reconciliation be¬ 
tween the various bike groups 
and promote a more organized 
system of registering the hun¬ 
dreds of participants in the con¬ 
tingent. Progress was made in the 
period that formed. As a non- 
aligned rider, Glenne was chosen 
to chair the monthly meetings, 
which brought together two 
voting members from each club 
and a few independent riders 
who participated. 

“We ran the meetings by con¬ 
sensus,” Glenne explains. “It was 
open discussion, and everyone 
was able to talk. They put forth 
their ideas, and all the decisions, 
except for two or three, were ar¬ 
rived at by consensus.” 

This year, the lineup for the 
clubs in the parade was determin¬ 
ed by picking their names from 
a helmet. The lottery system has 
proved a successful alternative to 
previous methods of determining 
who would ride first. A spirit of 
cooperation is in the air, and the 
women who are ready to ride 
sound hopeful about the extraor¬ 
dinary day ahead of them. 

Leather and Blues will be the 
pace club for the contingent, and 
their riders will be the first that 
spectators see. Lynnalia Wilkes, 

(Continued on next page) 


Dykes on Bikes in last year's Lesbian/Gay Freedom Day Parade. 
This year's parade will step off from Castro and Market streets 
at 11 a.m. on Sunday. (Photo: Oarlene/PhotoGraphics) 
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Members of the Dykes on Bikes contingent in last year's Lesbian/Gay Freedom Day Parade. This 
year's parade steps off from Castro and Market streets Sunday, June 25, at 11 a.m. 

(Photo: Darlene/PhotoGraphics) 


Dykes 

(Continued from previous page) 

who rides with the group, says it 
was first formed with 10 women 
in 1984. Within a year and a half 
they had a mailing list of 150 peo¬ 
ple, but Lynnalia acknowledges 
that “we always have around 35 
people who are actually con¬ 
sistently in the club. The others 
come and go. 

“We just basically wanted to 
have an organization where 
women could meet other women 
with motorcycles and to go out 
and ride and have fun together,” 
she says. Later on, the group 
changed focus, and in response 
to the AIDS crisis, members 
volunteered with the Shanti Pro¬ 
ject. 

She concurs with the parade 
organizers’ predictions that the 
parade this year will be one of the 
biggest. “I think that especially 
with AIDS in our community, a 
lot of people understand that it’s 
important for them to be out 
more, because of how homopho¬ 
bic people have become. The 
parade stands for a lot. For 20 
years we’ve been expressing our 
freedom, and our gayness, and 
everything that the parade stands 
for.” Parade organizers say they 
expect upwards of250,000 people 
to attend Lesbian/Gay Freedom 
Day events. 

Independent riders from 
throughout California follow the 
pace club, and the Cogent War¬ 
riors come next. They formed 
about four years ago, and biker 
Boe says, “we’re kind of a tradi¬ 
tional bike club. We pride our¬ 
selves on distance trips to other 
states, and we participate in 
motorcycle-related fund raisers. 
As a club, we escorted the Quilt 
in San Francisco after it got back 
from its first national tour. 

“We’re definitely looking for¬ 
ward to networking with the 
women from other clubs out of 
town, because we don’t always get 
to see them and participate with 
them. At parade time we look for¬ 
ward to exchanging stories, know¬ 
ing what they’ve been doing and 
sharing what we’ve been doing.” 

Participants in the parade set 
precedent, and this year it’s no 
different. Next to ride is a group 
df clean and sober women who 
are sponsored by a girl gang call¬ 
ed the Devil Dolls. Melisa Mus¬ 
tang rides with them, and says 
they formed a year ago “as a 
parody on girl gangs. There’s this 
old B movie Devil Dolls, and 
that’s how we got the name.” 

Melisa believes they are the 
first clean and sober group of 
women riders to participate in 
the parade. “It’s a real powerful 
statement to see lesbians on 
motorcycles,” she adds, “and to 
me it’s an even more powerful 
statement to see clean and sober 
women riding motorcycles.” 

Women in the Wind will be the 
last riders in the Dykes on Bikes 
contingent. They are called the 
“sweep” bikes, and the last 
motorcycles will be flying two 
rainbow flags to represent the 
end of the women’s motorcycle 
contingent. 

It’s their third year in the 
parade. Rider Angela Clark says, 
“I’m really excited about being 
involved in the women’s motorcy¬ 
cle contingent for the first time. 
After attending the meetings, 
now I know the background and 
how much work goes into it, and 
I’ve met other groups. It was real¬ 
ly nice.” 

All the work will be worth it 
Sunday morning when women 
bikers arrive from throughout 
California and neighboring 
states. Representatives from the 
Women’s Motorcycle Advisory 
Group, and assigned road cap¬ 


tains from each club, will be 
registering hundreds of bikers at 
tables set up in front of Fran- 
cine’s bar on Collingwood and 
18th streets. 


to cover insurance in case her 
hike runs out of control and hits 
a spectator. Although giving 
one’s address is optional, each 
woman must be identified by her 
name, driver’s license number, 
motorcycle license plate number. 


and vehicle type, make, model 
and year. Although motorcycle 
clubs must pre-register by Satur¬ 
day, June 24, individual riders 
can register the morning of the 
parade to participate with a 
specific club, or to be represented 
as an independent biker. 


Because Castro Street near 
Market will be entirely blocked 
off, there are only two entry points 
in the area for motorcycles to ap¬ 
proach the Dykes on Bikes con¬ 
tingent to register. Riders can 
come in from the top of Coll¬ 
ingwood at 19th Street or from 
the east side of Collingwood, ap¬ 
proaching from the Eureka 
Street side. 

After registering, women can 
participate in the motorcycle par¬ 
ty, which will encompass the en¬ 
tire area from Market Street to 
19th Street on Collingwood. 
There, women riders will con¬ 
gregate in preparation for the 
beginning of the parade. 

Whoever the Dykes on Bikes 
will be, and wherever they come 
from, their presence in the Les¬ 
bian/Gay Freedom Day Parade is 
an unforgettable and dramatic 
sight for onlookers. 

Glenne McElhinney says, “To 
lead the parade was a really 
proud thing. We felt, in the 
beginning especially, that it was 
important women be included, to 
be given that place of honor to 
lead really was an acknowledge¬ 
ment that women deserved 
placement in the parade also. As 
the numbers grew, it became a 
tradition, which was very positive. 
It’s a wonderful tradition.” T 


Under law, everyone who rides 
in the parade must pay a $7 fee 


BIKE SHORTS 

Black with neon and print panels 

$icr! 

• Spandex tank tops with 
neon also on sale for 

$ 10 "®! 


• Mock neck T-shirts... . $ 10 “! 

• Thousands of selected shorts 
including volley shorts, walk shorts & 
jams have been marked just $10°°! 

• Oversize cotton wrestler tanks 

$10 each or two for $16°°! 


• 1217 Polk at Sutter 

• 557 Castro at 18th Street 

• 838 Market at Powell 

• Telegraph and Durant, Berkeley 

• Powell Street Plaza at 1-80, Emeryville 


RETAIL ENTERTAINMENT! 



AUTHENTIC 
VINTAGE VESTS 
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IT'S IN THE GENES 

Your amount of hair is hereditary. If 
you were bom with too much hair and 
would like to have some reduced, re¬ 
shaped, or totally eliminated, electrolysis 
is a permanent hair removal method. Call 

John Frizzell 

(415) 626-2729 


FREE CONSULTATION 



CAPH/ 

PIZZA 

/ DELIVERY 
552-3000 

FINE ITALIAN CUISINI. 
2272 Market St. (near 16th) 
OPEN 7 DAYS A WEEK! 



Call Pride Connection...the National Gay Real Estate 
referral service. We will connect you with a highly qualified 
Gay Agent at your new destination. One who uriderstands 
your special needs and desires. Feel comfortable with an 
agent who can advise you on desirable communities, neigh¬ 
borhoods, clubs, activities, businesses, and much, much 
more. 

Your gay real estate agent will probably become your first 
friend in your new area and introduce you to other friends. 

•NO COST TO YOU* 

Call Today 

PRIDE CONNECTION REALTY 
1-800-HOT-RELO 

In New Jersey call 201-322-9220 


pc 

I 22 S< 


Pride Connection Inc. 


22 South Avenue Fanwood, NJ 07023 


TRY THESE PECS 
ON FOR SIZE. 


r 



Fruit of the Loom 100% Cotton, Pro-Shrunk. 
Heavy weight, roomier cut. White only. 

TWO HOURS FOR TWO DOLLARS. 

.^w(415) 976-5757 


Send (heck or money order for SM.SO 
(indwdes $2.00 for shipping) to: 


T-Shirt 

6301 Sonsot Blvd., n 103-72 
Hoftywood, CA 90028 


(er leitiols. If yoe prtitr) 
Addross_ 


Meftiplo ordors odd SliX) for oorh additional shirt. 
Allow 1-2 woohs for dolivory. 


T-SHIRTS! $12.50 


Migden Named To Health Commission 



Carole Migden. 


(Photo: George T. fCtlUse) 


David Roberti, president pro 
tem of the California Senate, has 
appointed Carole Migden to the 
state’s 10-member Health Man¬ 
power Policy Commission. 

The commission oversees the 
licensing of health care facilities 
and the scope of training of medi¬ 
cal interns as well as the develop¬ 
ment of primary health care in 
non-urban settings. 

Migden, chair of the San Fran¬ 
cisco Democratic Party, was ap¬ 


pointed to this commission as a 
result of the recommendation 
and follow up work of state Sen. 
Milton Marks. She has had more 
than a decade of experience in 
health care administration. 

As executive director of Opera¬ 
tion Concern in San Francisco, 
she promoted the development of 
innovative programs that ad¬ 
dressed the health concerns of 
gay men and lesbians. 

Concurrently, her work within 
the Democratic Party ensured 


that the California Democratic 
Party was strongly supportive of 
AIDS/ARC research funding dur¬ 
ing the early stages of the epi¬ 
demic. As a commissioner she 
can have a tremendous impact. 

Migden is the first lesbian 
state commissioner, and her 
awareness of gay and lesbian 
health-care issues will help to en¬ 
sure continued education of our 
state’s health-care professionals. 


Bay Cruise to Benefit PAWS 


“Get Your PAWS Wet,” a three 
hour benefit cruise on The Bay 
produced by Pets Are Wonderful 
Support, launches on board the 
115-foot yacht Regina Del Mare 
Saturday, June 24 from 7-10 p.m. 
The benefit is scheduled to kick 
off a weekend of celebration for 
the Lesbian/Gay Freedom Day 
Parade. 

PAWS is an all-volunteer Cali¬ 
fornia non-profit organization 
created in 1987 to directly assist 
people with AIDS/ARC by caring 
for their loved companions, their 
pets. Services include in-home 
direct care, foster care and per¬ 
manent adoption assistance, edu¬ 
cation, pet food/supplies and 
acute-need veterinary care. 

Providing assistance to more 
than 200 clients and many more 
pets with a roster of more than 
500 volunteers, PAWS depends 
solely on individual and small 
corporate donations to fund its 
work. 


Well-known disc jockeys Tim 
Rivers and Jonnie Ware will pro¬ 
vide non-stop music, and recor¬ 
ding artist Jo Carol will make a 
guest appearance to help support 
this unique organization. Bus 
transportation is being provided 
compliments of S.F. Charter- 
house (reservations required by 
phoning 537-6825), and one com¬ 
plimentary beverage of choice 
(then, no-host bar) and com¬ 
plimentary hors d’oeuvres are 
provided by PAWS. Video is pro¬ 
vided compliments of the Male 
Entertainment Network. 

Boarding is at 6:30 p.m. and 
the cruise departs promptly at 
7 p.m. from 855 China Basin (the 
Ramp Restaurant) in San Fran¬ 
cisco. Cost is $40/person (non- 
refundable), and tickets are avail¬ 
able at A Different Light Book¬ 
store, 489 Castro, or by telephon¬ 
ing the PAWS office at 824-5253. 

▼ 


VA to Conduct 
AZT Study 

The San Francisco VA Medical 
Center at Fort Miley is par¬ 
ticipating in a double-blind study 
on the early treatment of HIW 
positive persons using the drug, 
AZT. Enrollment is projected to 
be completed by the end of 1989. 

Individuals are eligible for the 
study if they meet the following 
criteria: 

(1) Are HIV antibody positive 
or have a diagnosis of ARC. 

(2) Are a veteran. 

(3) Have a helper T-cell count 
between 200-500 (VA will do the 
testing). 

(4) Are not taking AZT. 

If you are interested and think 
you may be eligible, please call 
between noon and 4 p.m., Mon¬ 
day through Friday, 221-4810, 
ext. 3224. ▼ 


Sonoma 

(Continued from page 2) 

“we would make too much 
noise.” Mehr said the police were 
unfazed by the argument that the 
noise would be no louder than 
the concert, which was perform¬ 
ed without interruption. 

Earlier this month Gay Pride 
Week activities were voted down 
in Sonoma County. The Board of 
Supervisors defeated a resolution 
by a 4-1 vote. The board vote 
came after the Sonoma County’s 
Commission on AIDS voted 6-3 
in favor of a resolution to recog¬ 
nize the gay community’s efforts 
to fight AIDS in May. 


Jim Spahr, a gay activist sup¬ 
porting the resolution, said, “We 
will be back next year.” He said 
the resolution served “to bring 
the community together.” The 
groups that planned the picnic 
and lobbied for the resolution have 
gathered together under the in¬ 
formal name of “Sonomawall.” 

There are now eight California 
counties that recognize gay pride 
week in California. The entire 
month of June has been official¬ 
ly recognized by the city and 
county of San Francisco. Magi 
Fedorka, author of the resolu¬ 
tion, estimates that more than 
40,000 of the 370,000 people in 
Sonoma County are gay. 


Une reason for the event was 
the decision by event organizers 
to purchase a half-page ad in the 
Santa Rosa Press-Democrat 
newspaper. It sent a signal, even 
to those not attending, that gay 
men and lesbians were going to 
celebrate their pride in Sonoma 
County. Spahr noted it was prob¬ 
ably the ad that “gave the park 
rangers the jitters.” Several peo¬ 
ple said the park police simply 
did not know what to expect. 

The San Francisco Gay Free¬ 
dom Day Marching Band had 
another rehearsal Tuesday night 
in Golden Gate Park. This year 
the band is marching at the front 
of the parade, right behind the 
grand marshals. ▼ 
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ARCADIA BODYBUILDING SOCIETY 

PRESENTS 


THE NATIONAL LESBIAN AND GAY BODYBUILDING CHAMPIONSHIPS 
A NATURAL CONTEST 

PALACE OF FINE ARTS THEATRE-SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 

SATURDAY JUNE 24,1989 


PRELIMINARY COMPETITION 9:00 AM 
TICKETS $5 


FINAL COMPETITION 7:00 PM 
TICKETS $15. $20,&$35 


TICKETS AVAILABLE AT 

STBS - UNION SQUARE AND ALL BASS OUTLET STORES 
INCLUDING ALL HEADLINES STORES 


CHARGE BY PHONE (415) 552-3656 


A STERLING PRODUCTION 

PRODUCED BY DON JOHNSON & JIM SNIADACH 


ILLUSTRATION BY PAULWONNER 




INSTANT REPLAY AT THE I BEAM 

1784 HAIGHT STREET 

JUNE 24TH, IMMEDIATELY AFER PHYSIQUE ’89 COMPETITION 
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SPONSORED BY GREAT EARTH VITAMIN STORES AND BRISKER LABS 


Graphic Design 

JOHN TOMLINSON/RANDY GEYER 
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Health and Equality 


by Representative Barbara Boxer 


Today, some 20 years after the 
founding of the modern lesbian 
and gay civil rights movement, 
the San Francisco lesbian/gay 
community has risen to one of 
the greatest challenges in human 
history. I have never been as 
proud of this community as I am 
today when I talk to my col¬ 
leagues in Congress about the 
response to the catastrophe of 
AIDS and the continuing strug¬ 
gle for equality in the midst of 
this fight. 

It is up to those of us in Con¬ 
gress to take the energy and com¬ 
mitment we see in the Bay Area 
and channel it into equal rights 
for all Americans while we pro¬ 
vide a generous federal response 
to the HIV epidemic. Health and 
equality are two words that sum 
up the issues which are at the 
forefront of my efforts on behalf 
of the lesbian and gay commun¬ 
ity. 

Non-Discrimination 

Our attempt to enact non¬ 
discrimination legislation was, 
unfortunately, unsuccessful last 
year. The Federal AIDS Policy 
Act, in its original form, contain¬ 
ed sections dealing with con¬ 
fidential AIDS antibody testing 
and would have established a 
federal standard for non¬ 
discrimination. The right wing 
objected to the anti- 
discrimination piece, which 
resulted in the bill moving out of 
subcommittee without the anti- 
discrimination protections. 
While there currently exists 
limited protection against dis¬ 
crimination, standards differ 
from state to state. This has 
created an unacceptable cir¬ 
cumstance of widely differing 
levels of protection against dis¬ 
crimination based on where you 
live—hardly a way to manage a 
national epidemic. Anti-discrim¬ 
ination is the cornerstone to all 
of our efforts to halt the epi¬ 
demic. 

Anti-discrimination has found 
a better vehicle in this Congress 
through the Americans with 
Disabilities Act. As a co-sponsor 
of this legislation, I am both 
proud and optimistic about its 
eventual passage. To date, this bill 
has 170 co-sponsors. Building on 
previous legal precedents which 
have treated HIV infection, ARC 
and AIDS as handicapped condi¬ 
tions under Section 504 of the 
Federal Rehabilitative Act, this 
bill fills in gaps and extends pro¬ 
tections to private settings. It will 
outlaw discrimination in employ¬ 
ment, transportation, and public 
accommodations. It will se a stan¬ 
dard that we can all be proud of. 

Lesbian/Gay Civil Rights 

Every year since its introduc¬ 
tion, we have been successful in 
adding co-sponsors to the Les¬ 
bian/Gay Civil Rights Act. By the 
time of its reintroduction in the 
101st Congress, we had garnered 
70 co-sponsors for this bill. This 
legislation is the foundation to 
establishing lesbian and gay 
equality on a nation-wide basis. 
Remarkably simple, it would add 
sexual orientation to the list of 
other protected classes establish¬ 
ed in the Civil Rights Act of 1964: 
race, religion and national origin 


and its latter addition of han¬ 
dicapped status. 


"Twenty years of 
activism has created 
a strong presence 
in Washington." 


Hate Crimes Statistics Act 

Congress has begun to address 
the horror of anti-gay violence by 
including sexual orientation as a 
class in the Hate Crimes Statistics 
Bill. We were successful last year 
in including lesbian and gay peo¬ 
ple in the portion of the bill 
which requires the collecting of 
statistics about acts that manifest 
prejudice based on race, religion, 
homosexuality, heterosexuality 
or ethnicity. The bill attempts to 
identify acts which have a racist 
or homophobic motivation 
through the gathering of data 
which may be used to enact pro¬ 
tective statutes. The dramatic in¬ 
crease in anti-gay violence seen 
throughout the United States 
should convince even the most ir¬ 
rational critics that gay people 
deserve to be protected from 
assault, battery and harassment 
which has a homophobic intent. 
It is an embarrassment to our 
society and evidence of the 
depth of prejudice against which 
we must fight. 

The HIV Epidemic 

Our greatest success has been 
in our ability to increase the 
federal AIDS budget. Since the 
beginning of the AIDS epidem¬ 
ic, we have had to struggle with 
an administration which submit¬ 
ted terribly inadequate budgets 
calling for a decrease in AIDS 
funding despite a doubling of 
AIDS cases every 18 months. 
This year we were successful in 
passing a budget of $1.8 billion 
for AIDS research, patient care, 
education and prevention. As a 
member of the Budget Commit¬ 
tee, I can tell you this was the 
largest percentage increase of 
any budget item, but it still falls 
short. 

Most promising in our efforts 
is the enormous opportunity to 
assist asymptomatic seroposi- 
tives. Data coming out of the In¬ 
ternational AIDS Conference in 
Montreal together with extensive 
clinical experience in San Fran¬ 
cisco is solidly making the case 
for early treatment. Prophylactic 
treatment for Pneumocystis 
pneumonia as well as treatment 
with AZT clearly is reducing the 
incidence of opportunistic infec¬ 
tions. Through early monitoring 
of immune functioning, together 
with early treatment, we can ex¬ 
tend both the quality of life and 
actual lifespan. 

In March of this year, I held 
Budget Committee hearings to 
focus specifically on early in¬ 
tervention and treatment as an 
emerging priority in the federal 
AIDS budget. We invited a num¬ 
ber of experts from San Francis¬ 
co, including Dr. David 
Werdegar, Dr. Donald Francis, 
and Dr. Thomas Coates to ex¬ 
plain the concept and make the 
case for the substantial financial 
commitment required to make 



Representative Barbara Boxer. 


these treatments available. The solidifying the scientific consen- 
challenge before us rests in sus and translating that into the 


policy and budgetary support to 
carry out this next step in mak¬ 
ing the real hope of treatment 
come true. 

Twenty years of activism since 
the Stonewall riots has created a 
strong presence on a variety of 
issues in Washington. The les¬ 
bian/gay movement has a very ef¬ 
fective lobbying presence sup¬ 
ported by an activist base 
throughout the United States. 
Unfortunately, the challenges of 
the AIDS epidemic and the indif¬ 
ference to lesbian/gay civil rights 
remain formidable. Paradoxical¬ 
ly, the visibility of the gay com¬ 
munity as seen in its heroic ef¬ 
forts to fight and end the AIDS 
epidemic has humanized the im¬ 
age for many unsympathetic 
members of Congress. I am par¬ 
ticularly proud to represent one 
of the most dynamic and commit¬ 
ted congressional districts in the 
country and together we all make 
a difference. We will not cease 
our efforts until true equality and 
an AIDS-free society are realities. ▼ 


U.S. Capitol's Flag Day Flag 
To Lead Freedom Day Parade 


by Allen White 

An American flag that flew 
over the United States Capitol on 
Flag Day will be at the front of 
next Sunday’s Lesbian/Gay 
Freedom Day Parade and will fly 
over City Hall on the same day. 
The flag was presented to the 
parade grand marshals Friday 
night at the opening of the Les¬ 
bian/Gay Film Festival by U.S. 
Rep. Nancy Pelosi. 

Pelosi also announced that she 
hoped to convince the Smithso¬ 
nian Institution to create a sec¬ 
tion honoring Stonewall and the 
gay movement. What happened 
at Stonewall and other events in 
the gay rights movement, she 
said, are a significant part of the 
nation’s history. She noted that 


San Francisco’s gay history 
predated the 1969 Stonewall riots 
in New York City. 

Last year Pelosi was successful 
in creating a spot in the Smithso¬ 
nian Institution for panels from 
the Names Project Quilt. She 
said she believed gay civil rights 
history was equally important 
and deserved to be recognized. 

The flag that was presented 
Friday flew on June 14—Flag 
Day. On the same day Pelosi 
recognized gay men and lesbians 
and the Lesbian/Gay Freedom 
Day activities in the Congres¬ 
sional Record. This is the first 
time in history that the San Fran¬ 
cisco gay pride events have been 


so acknowledged. 

Pelosi flew from Washington, 
D.C., to San Francisco Friday 
with the flag. She was introduc¬ 
ed at the opening of the film 
festival by Academy Award winn¬ 
ing filmmaker Rob Epstein. 

For the presentation, gay 
parade co-chairs Flo Tumulo and 
Steven Lindsay were joined by 
grand marshals Jose Sarria, Del 
Martin and Phyllis Lyon. A 
visibly moved Sarria remember¬ 
ed when, as a child, he went to the 
Castro Theater for 5 cents. 
Holding the flag he said, 
“Nothing, absolutely nothing, is 
impossible.” ▼ 



Rep. Nancy Pelosi, third from left, presents a U.S. flag that flew over the Capitol in 
Washington to Jose Sarria, one of the grand marshals for Sunday's Lesbian/Gay Freedom 
Day Parade. Others onstage at the Castro Theatre: Michael Lumpkin, Rob Epstein, and 
grand marshals Del Martin and Phyllis Lyon. (Photo: Rinki 
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Privacy Rights, Abortion Rights 
And the Gay Community 




by Supervisor Nancy Walker 
with TJ. Anthony 

Privacy rights guarantees have 
been a central goal of the lesbian 
and gay rights movement since 
well before Stonewall. With near¬ 
ly half the states prohibiting 
same-sex relations, the need for 
laws to protect personal privacy 
remains high on the lesbian and 
gay social agenda. 

There have been some impor¬ 
tant successes since Stonewall. A 
number of states, including Cali¬ 
fornia, have incorporated right- 
to-privacy provisions in thier con¬ 
stitutions. The U.S. Supreme 
Court ruled in Griswold v. Con¬ 
necticut (1968) that a right to 
privacy existed in the federal 
Constitution, thereby allowing 
married couples to use con¬ 
traceptives. 

In the most celebrated privacy 
rights victory. Roe v. Wade (1973), 
the Court held that women had 
the right to abortion during the 
first trimester of pregnancy. The 
Court ruled that women had the 
right to choose abortion in the se¬ 
cond trimester, though the medi¬ 
cal condition of the procedures 
could be regulated by the state. 
And in the final trimester, the 
Court determined that states 
could prohibit abortion, except in 
cases where the mother’s life was 
at stake. 

Now, that important privacy 
right victory for women is in 
grave jeopardy. The Court is cur¬ 
rently reviewing the case of 
Webster v. Reproductive Health 
Services and numerous others. 


Supervisor Nancy Walker. 


The worry is that the new conser¬ 
vative majority on the bench will 
begin chiseling away at abortion 
rights until access by most 


Americans becomes impossible. 
Of course, the Court might also 
do what we fear the most— 
completely overturn Roe. 


No matter what happens, how¬ 
ever, it is clear that the movement 
to guarantee privacy rights in this 
country is under attack. The 
Court signaled its rightward tilt 
when it shocked most legal 
scholars and sustained Georgia’s 
sodomy laws in the case of 
Bowers v. Hardwicke (1986). 

The issue of women’s freedom 
to choose abortion is much the 
same as the issue of gay people’s 
quest for full social equality—it 
is about the right to control one’s 
own body and one’s own life. 

For many years, lesbians have 
been in the forefront of the move¬ 
ment to win and defend repro¬ 
ductive rights. Lesbians under¬ 
stand that without absolute con¬ 
trol over one’s own body, a 
woman cannot possibly decide 
her future or destiny. Lesbians 
understand that a government 
with the power to regulate child¬ 
bearing and family planning is a 
government with the power to 
deprive citizens of their families. 
And for lesbian and gay parents 
who have struggled with custody 
and visitation rights issues, this 
is an all too painful reality. 

In recent times, gay men have 
taken an active role in supporting 
the pro-choice movement. 
Through groups like Men Who 
Care About Women’s Lives, gay 
men have been helping to defend 
women’s clinics, lobby Congress, 
and turn out large numbers of 
men for public demonstrations. 

Never before has the support 
of gay men—and all people— 
been so badly needed. Abortion 


rights are under attack in the 
courts and legislatures. Women’s 
health centers are under siege by 
extremist groups like Operation 
Rescue. The Bush administration 
is pushing the Court to overturn 
Roe V. Wade. If that happens, we 
will rip away from our Constitu¬ 
tion a legal recognition of privacy 
rights. 

We will also return to the days 
of back-alley butcher shops. To 
coat hangers and dead women. 
Millions of women will become 
impoverished. Others will suffer 
long-term health consequences 
or become emotionally scarred. 
No matter how you feel about the 
issue of abortion, one thing is 
clear—we cannot let government 
take power away from women to 
control their own bodies and 
lives. We cannot let women die. 

And we cannot let government 
take power away from lesbians 
and gay men to control their own 
bodies and lives. We cannot 
deprive people with AIDS the 
right to experimental drugs. We 
cannot let anyone die needlessly. 

Twenty years have passed since 
Stonewall helped launch the 
modern lesbian and gay rights 
movement. There has been a lot 
of growing during that time. A lot 
of sweet victories, and a lot of 
pain. We have travelled this long 
road to equality together, and we 
are not turning back. Rights to 
privacy must be fought and won 
for all people so no group of 
citizens may ever be threatened 
with a denial of its basic 
freedoms. 

Happy 20th anniversary. T 


Gay Enrollees Sought 
For Mailing Campaign 


Gay, Lesbian Chorus Preview One Night Only 



Members of the gay and lesbian chorus. 


The Human Rights Campaign 
Fund is planning an un¬ 
precedented campaign at gay 
pride events around the country 
to enroll people in the HRCF 
Speak Out mail program to Con¬ 
gress. The program—the first of 
its kind in the gay movement— 
has met with tremendous 
response from around the coun¬ 
try. 

In the last six weeks the pro¬ 
gram has tripled to almost 12,000 
individuals who have pre¬ 
authorized messages to their 
c ongressp ersons. 

HRCF canvassers will be at gay 
and lesbian pride activities in 
30-40 cities nationwide including 
San Francisco. The canvassers 
will be wearing blue Speak Out 
T-shirts and have HRCF 
mailgram forms on hand, 

HRCF cautions gay and les¬ 
bian pride participants not to 
confuse the Speak ()ut campaign 
with petitions from the New 
Alliance Party. 

NAP, criticized by numerous 
national and local gay organiza¬ 
tions as “opportunistic” and ex¬ 
ploitative of the gay community, 
is attempting to sign up gays in 
support of its so-called “AIDS 
Bill of Rights.” There is no such 


bill pending in Congress at this 
time. 

By signing up for the HRCF 
Speak Out program, people allow 
brief, hard-hitting messages to be 
sent on their behalf to their 
representatives and senators in 
Congress. Most recently, HRCF 
unleashed thousands of 
mailgrams on the federal AZT 
subsidy program. 

“We may see a vote on the 
Hate Crimes Statistics Act in 
mid-July,” said Steve Endean, 
HRCF field division director. 
“We believe Jesse Helms will at¬ 
tack the bill with a ‘hate amend¬ 
ment,’ labeling lesbians and gay 
men a ‘threat to the American 
family.’ 

“We need every possible per¬ 
son enrolled in the mailgram pro¬ 
gram so we can avalanche Con¬ 
gress with mail supporting the 
bill and opposing Helms’ amend¬ 
ment,” Endean said. 

The messages cost $2.95 each 
(minimum of three), and are trig¬ 
gered on short notice to respond 
to fast-moving legislation. Those 
enrolling in the program will be 
billed later. 

For more information on the 
HRCF Speak Out program, call 
HRCF at (202) 6284160. ▼ 


More than 250 singers from 
eight Northern California gay 
and lesbian choruses will 
celebrate Gay Pride Week by 
previewing newly commissioned 
works by such noted composers 
as Conrad Susa, Holly Near and 
Bernice Johnson Reagon. The 
event, called “A GALA Chorus 
Preview,” is being held one night 
only, Friday, June 23, at 8 p.m. at 
Mission High School in San 
Francisco, 18th and Church 
streets. 

Other commissioned com¬ 
posers featured at the concert in¬ 


clude Paul Patterson and Janice 
Giteck. The San Francisco 
preview is the only time Bay Area 
music lovers can count on hear¬ 
ing these new works; the music 
will be officially premiered July 
8 at the GALA III Festival of 
Choruses in Seattle, an interna¬ 
tional event at which 45 choruses 
will perform. GALA is the Gay 
and Lesbian Association of 
Choruses; festivals are held every 
three years in major cities, featur¬ 
ing member choruses and new 
commissions. 

“A GALA Chorus Preview,” of¬ 


ficially the 11th annual Northern 
California Gay Musical Celebra¬ 
tion, will also mark the first San 
Francisco appearance of several 
local gay and lesbian choruses. 
Ticket prices are $10 in advance, 
$8 seniors and students, and $12 
at the door. Tickets are available 
at all Headlines stores, A Differ¬ 
ent Light Bookstore, Word Pro¬ 
cessing Services of San Francis¬ 
co, the Pacific Center (Berkeley), 
the Gifted Gardener (Sacramen¬ 
to), and from chorus members. 
Charge by phone: STBS/Union 
Square (552-3656) and BASS 
(762-BASS). ▼ 
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Back to the Future 


T his Sunday, June 25, we will gather at Castro and Market with 
a quarter-million of our closest friends to celebrate the 20th anni¬ 
versary of a ragtag rebellion at a tawdry New York bar called the 
Stonewall Inn. We will gather to celebrate the community we have bir¬ 
thed; we will gather to celebrate freedom, sexuality, and life itself. 

The riot at the Stonewall is now the stuff of disputed legend. A phalanx 
of drag queens led the revolt, or a couple of them just happened to be 
on the premises; pennies were hurled at the cops, or were not. Tempers 
were already short when the police entered the bar—everyone knew of 
the failed suicide attempt of a young exchange student who had been 
picked up in a previous bar raid; or perhaps the queens were just upset 
over the death a few days earlier of Judy Garland. Every gay activist cur¬ 
rently over the age of 40 seems to have been on the scene, and, with lit¬ 
tle provocation, eagerly recounts his or her definitive recollection of the 
night’s events. 

What is indisputable, however, is that the fight for gay equality started 
long before Stonewall. The homophile movement was active in the United 
States in the years after World War II, and it in turn was building on 
the astonishing work of the homosexual emancipation movement of pre¬ 
war Europe. What we are celebrating is the sudden radicalization of the 
movement that came to be known as gay liberation. We are celebrating 
events that most of us would decline to join—riots, and sit-ins, and zaps, 
imaginative demonstrations that blended anger and humor to good ef¬ 
fect. (The Gay Activists Alliance of New York conducted a famous zap 
against a credit agency whose manager defended the dissemination of 
uncorroborated sexual histories by remarking, “If it looks like a duck 
and walks like a duck, it must be a duck.” Activists picketed the firm, 
dressed as ducks.) 

An anniversary is a time to celebrate the past, to remember the good 
times, to remark on how far we’ve come, to reflect on tragedy and loss. 
But it is also a time to look forward, to decide where it is we want to go 
from here. 

Where we want to go is back to the future. It is time to move forward, 
using the lessons of the past. It is time to re-radicalize ourselves, to follow 
the example of AIDS activists and not be afraid to use dramatic means 
toward the end of gay liberation. 

Our times have been changed by the AIDS epidemic. What sort of 
Gay Freedom Day might we otherwise be celebrating? What might have 
been if the epidemic had not changed the equation? Anti-gay violence 
might have become the issue of the ’80s; sexual liberation, a healthy 
thing, might have proceeded unencumbered by fear. It is difficult to im¬ 
agine what might have been because AIDS seems, at times, so inex¬ 
tricably bound up in who we are and what we want. What do we want? 
For our friends to live, of course. Beyond that: the liberation of the human 
spirit from any force that impels it to deny its inner truth. 


A Prescription for 
Healing: 

Saving San Francisco’s 
AIDS Service “Model ” 


by Eric E. Rofes, Shanti Project 

and Tim Wolf red, San Francisco AIDS Foundation 

O ver 50 San Francisco non-profit agencies met this week at Shariti 
Project to spend six hours confronting on major question: Will 
what has become known as the “San Francisco Model” of AIDS 
service delivery meet the needs of people with HIV infection in the 
1990s? 

The meeting was called by community-based organizations because 
we are seeing significant indications that the “model,” which is inter¬ 
nationally praised, needs repair. These signs raise additional questions: 
Does the “model” as developed suit the needs of people of color, IV 
drug users, women and poor people? Where will the basic resources 
which fuel the model-—volunteers and private contributions—come 
from in the 1990s? How can the model better respond to the more 
hopeful treatments becoming available today? 

These “macro” issues will be addressed over the next three months 
in ongoing discussions among community-based organizations. We 
hope to come away with creative long-term solutions, rather than simply 
continuing to patch obvious gaps in our system of service delivery. How¬ 
ever, it is clear that there are major unaddressed or underaddressed 
areas of HIV service needs in this city and that an immediate infusion 
of volunteers and funds is needed. 


It’s time to be clear about the difference between AIDS activism and 
gay liberation. The AIDS fight is vital in its many forms, but it has little 
to do with a human emancipation movement. AIDS is a health issue and 
a human services issue. The fact that most of those who contract it are 
gay does not make it a gay issue per se. The equation AIDS = GAY is 
a trap set by homophobes. Much has been made of the great numbers 
of gay men who have come out of the closet in order to rally around AIDS. 
But the fact that so few of the new gay AIDS activists were active in gay 
liberation, and the fact that so few of them have branched out to express 
ongoing vocal concern for non-AIDS issues, leads one to wonder whe¬ 
ther they will stick around when this disease disappears. 

We will need them, because gay civil rights are by no means won. It 
is easy to become complacent in San Francisco, where we have become 
entrenched in the ruling structures of the city; where we have bars, doc¬ 
tors, clergy, and dry-cleaners that are identifiably and proudly gay. Mean¬ 
while, just up the road in Sonoma County, the Board of Supervisors 
refuses to endorse a pro forma proclamation recognizing lesbian and 
Gay Pride Week. Over in Concord, crazed zealots calling themselves 
Christians pander to homophobia and succeed in beating back a law 
prohibiting discrimination against people with AIDS. In Washington, 
lawmakers and political bigwigs routinely employ anti-gay bigotry to fur¬ 
ther their agendas. A Republican Party staffer finds gay-baiting a con¬ 
venient means of injuring the new Democratic speaker of the House; 
Senator Jesse Helms, a blight on humanity, causes the Corcoran Gallery 
to cancel an important exhibit because it contains homoerotic art. And 
here in gay Mecca, every single day, gay men and lesbians are verbally 
harassed, physically abused, and quietly denied equal protection under 
the law. 

We gather this weekend to celebrate our advances, but how well off 
are we, really? The armed forces still drum us out. The courts still snatch 
away our young. The police still occasionally do violence against us in 
the places where we choose to meet. Our biological families still denigrate 
us and demean, and sometimes destroy, our love relationships. Roving 
gangs still descend on our neighborhoods to intimidate, lynch, and kill. 
We cannot marry, and in large sections of the city we cannot even safely 
hold hands with those we love. 

Yet we celebrate, because, once upon a time, things were much worse. 
Then, we shared shame; now, we share a community. Then, cops routinely 
busted our bars; now, we’re slowly working our way up the ranks of the 
police force. 

We have much to be proud of on Lesbian/Gay Freedom Day. But do 
not be deceived. Much remains to be done on behalf of equality; we are 
not first-class citizens yet. This little party is far from over. ▼ 


Additional funds might be available from local government if the 
Board of Supervisors approves a plan currently before it which would 
increase fines for parking violators. This would allow parking fines to 
cover more of the costs related to traffic and parking and would pre¬ 
vent general city funds from covering those services. We are told that 
between $3 million and $4 million of additional revenue would be avail¬ 
able in the city budget if this plan is approved. 

We strongly want to urge the community to urge the Board of Super¬ 
visors to approve this plan because we believe that this $3*4 million 
might best be applied to the mayor’s three key human-service priorities: 
AIDS, crack and homelessness. These areas sorely need additional 
funding, especially since additional support from state and federal 
sources does not look likely. Additionally, these three priority areas are 
closely twisted together and, when combined, embody the major social 
challenge facing San Francisco today. 

During our all-day meeting among AIDS organizations, it was clear 
that additional HIV-related funding would be well spent in several areas: 
services and treatments for HIV-infected individuals (which would allow 
them to stay healthy and avoid progressing to AIDS and ARC), needle- 
exchange services and accompanying treatment and education pro¬ 
grams, direct services for people of color and particularly gay men of 
color, educational campaigns targeting self-identified gay men, residen¬ 
tial services for homeless people with AIDS, a range of women-specific 
HIV services, and additional van services for PWAs. 

The additional funding for human services at this time would be 
an ideal opportunity to shore up services in critical areas and allow 
us to make a step in beginning to get the model back on the track. 
Community-based organizations are going to continue to meet and 
discuss these matters, and we won’t look to the government for all the 
solutions. We would, however, look to local government to continue to 
be a major partner in a team effort ensuring that HIV-infected people 
have what they need to stay healthy and, when ill, have the services need¬ 
ed to be cared for with dignity. ▼ 
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Why the Move Against 
The Vigil? 

★ On Friday, June 9, at 4:15 p.m., 35 San Francisco 
Police appeared at the ARC/AIDS Vigil and demand¬ 
ed that members at the information desk start to 
dismantle the vigil or face arrest. Illegal structures 
on public land was the basis of a private citizen’s com¬ 
plaint. After a couple of phone calls, friends from the 
gay, lesbian, bisexual and AIDS concerned com¬ 
munities quickly assembled at the vigil; as a result 
of their support, dialogue suddenly became possi¬ 
ble. The vigil continues today. 

We wish to publicly express our appreciation to all 
those who saw and responded to our need. In par¬ 
ticular, we would like to thank PWA/SF, ACT UP, 
Supervisor Britt, Supervisor Hallinan, Supervisor 
Hongisto, Jean Harris, T.J. Anthony, John Wahl, John 
Crew (ACLU) and Pat Norman whose involvement— 
empowered by several hundred others—opened 
discussions which resulted in the direct involvement 
of the mayor’s office and a temporary resolution of 
the problem. 

On Monday at the Board of Supervisors meeting. 
Supervisor Hallinan introduced a motion which 
seeks help from the city attorney for enacting effec¬ 
tive protection for the vigil. All supervisors present 
expressed their support for the vigil and for his mo¬ 
tion. We thank the board for the formal extension 
of their protection and to the mayor for his protec¬ 
tion until the board can formally act. 

Two points still need clarification: (1) why was no 
information about this problem shared with the 
board and (2) what was the process by which a deci¬ 
sion was made to move against the vigil? Larry Bush 
of the mayor’s office stated that no move against the 
, ,V(igil was to have,occurred until a final legal opinion 
by the city attorney was given to the mayor and he 
made a decision. That opinion has yet to be finaliz¬ 
ed, no order was issued by the mayor, but there was 
an action against the vigil. Larry said that he was in¬ 
terested in finding out how that occurred. We share 
his interest. 

We are thankful for the support of the Board of 
Supervisors and the mayor and look forward to con¬ 
tinuing our work. 

Harvey Maurer, Secretary 
ARC/AIDS Vigil 
San Francisco 


Love It or Leave It 

★ Although I am not one who usually sends protest 
letters, I feel compelled to react to what I consider 
to be one of the most despicable, uncalled for and 
downright rotten acts I have ever heard of. I refer to 
the action of Mr. Walter Caplan this week and his at¬ 
tempt to close the AIDS Vigil. 

If Mr. Caplan has such a desire to make “citizen’s” 
arrests, why doesn’t he go to the areas of the city 
where it might do some good, those areas where there 
are drug pushers and other undesirables? 

In a city which has shown such love, compassion 
and caring for the less fortunate, like AIDS sufferers, 
homeless, etc., this is totally unacceptable and cer¬ 
tainly not the behavior of a “citizen” of San Fran¬ 
cisco Of atiy other city. 

I sincerely hope there are not too many more 
“Caplans” waiting to pounce on those whose only 
“crime” is trying to bring attention to a desperate 
situation and attempting to do something about it. 

One day in the near future, I pray, they will fold 
their tents and move away, on their own, when AIDS 
is finally conquered and the nightmare is over. Un¬ 
til then, Mr. Caplan, leave ’em alone! If you don’t like 
them there and can’t stand to see them—YOU move! 

W. Anderson 
San Francisco 


Bury the Myths 

★ In a recent Chronicle article concerning the 
“crumbling” of San Francisco’s AIDS care network, 
that old myth that all white gay men are well-off finan¬ 
cially was perpetuated. “A successful interior 
designer” can get a Shanti volunteer; “lam not some 
Yuppie living in the Castro,” and so forth. 

Where are these men? My friends, and myself, are 
all working-men. Blue collar or white collar. Most of 
us living from paycheck to paycheck, struggling to 
pay our exorbitant rents. No tax breaks because we 
aren’t allowed to marry our partners. Inflation 
eroding our purchasing power, the same as for all 
Americans. 

While attending a volunteer orientation for the 
San Francisco AIDS Foundation recently, it occur¬ 
red to me that we were there because the federal gov¬ 
ernment has abandoned us, the people. This is war. 
We need all the resources of this great nation to fight 
AIDS. However, we have allowed the homophobes to 
capture the issue, and people will continue to die un¬ 
til the citizens of this nation stop acting like sheep 
and demand federal involvement in this species- 
threatening crisis. 

Homophobia in the black and Latino communities 


is killing their people by neglect. How can the so- 
called “leaders” of those communities live with 
themselves? 

But, hey, it’s only queers and druggies dying. 
Right? 

Timothy Shields 
San Francisco 


Thanks 

★ A safe and happy Gay Pride Day! 

To all who have made it possible for us to continue 
to help people with AIDS and disabling ARC who 
are in immediate financial need, we thank you. 

The Board of Directors, 
AIDS Emergency Fund 
San Francisco 


IJnimportant Issues 

★ I am reluctant to give this discussion of too much 
cologne, whether one is in uniform or not, one is too 
old, or God forbid, has grey hair, heavy, bra-less 
females; the dignity of a response, but this in¬ 
tolerance keeps raising its ugly head in articles to 
the editor and in cartoons. As we have learned from 
history, by pointing out supposed defects in one 
another, we sow the seeds of genocide, until one day, 
one is standing all alone, having eliminated every¬ 
one for one defect or another. Surely we should all 
strive for perfection, and we should look for that 
perfection in others. Our community seems to dwell 
on the opposite. 

As members of one of the most oppressed groups 
in civilization, it seems that we should learn from our 
experiences, but the lesson seems lost. I expected the 
freedom and joy of being an individual on my own 
terms and would learn earn the respect of my brothers 
and sisters when I moved into the Bay Area. Alas, 
’twas not to be so. Instead of respect for one’s in¬ 
dividuality and integrity, I have run into intolerance 
for anything that does not conform to some lopsid¬ 
ed image of the macho male. One must not wear too 
much cologne, be too swish, be out of uniform in cer¬ 
tain bars, be over 35 years old, and certainly not ex¬ 
press any opinion that will rock the corporate boat. 

I keep running up against prejudice and in¬ 
tolerance in our own community directed against our 
own members. If we are to demand the acceptance 
of the straight world, we will have to accept each other 
first. How can we demand equal rights when we ex¬ 
press so much downright dislike to our own 
members? How can anyone take us seriously when 
we express such hostility about the trivia in our own 
house? We all have the right to exist, and we should 
be able to support one another regardless of whether 
we approve of the way one dresses. Divergence is the 
strength of any community. Yea, this country, the 
freest in the world, thrives on it. 

One does not have to accept all of the divergence 
our community represents, but we must defend it in 
a democracy under which we have reaped so many 
benefits. We also have to accept its responsibilities 
of tolerance and mutual support. There are more vital 
issues to get involved with in our community. We 
must not trivialize one another nor overlook the more 
important issues of support and tolerance. We 
trivialize ourselves by dwelling on the superficial; 
surely we have deeper issues than these to concern 
ourselves with. 

Marc Porrovecchio 
San Leandro 


Absolute Sovereigns 

★ “Absolute Sovereignty of the Human Body” is the 
theme of Stonewall Gay Democratic Club’s Freedom 
Day parade contingent this year. 

Let us recognize and respect the individual’s rights 
and responsibilities over her/his body—and let us 
begin to think of this in terms of a constitutional 
amendment. Specifically, we believe each individu¬ 
al should be guaranteed: 

• the right to reproductive choice, 

• the right to choose experimental drugs, 

• the right of privacy, 

• the right of consenting adults, 

• the right to choose to die, and 

• the right to access to medical care. 

Stonewall Gay Democratic Club is proud to carry 

this banner of individual freedom—and clearly 
demonstrate that the issues of women and the issue 
of men are not merely parallel, they are one and the 
same. 

We invite everyone to march with us in the parade 
in celebration of Stonewall’s 20th anniversary, and 
our club’s 15th anniversary. 

Richmond Young, president, and the 
Members of Stonewall Gay Democratic 
Club 


673-1160 Licensed Psychologists 
over 15 years of clinical experience 
with gay and bisexual men 


Rodney Karr, Ph.D. 

Lie. Psych. PL6906 


— individual psychotherapy 

— counseling ^ „ 

— coping with AIDS issues & fears uc. Psych, pgqub 

— couples and group therapy 

Sliding fee scale/lnsurance Accepted 

a private mental health group 


Dr. Lowell Houser 
CHIROPRACTOR 



•Kp, 


Glenn Schmoll 
MASSAGE THERAPIST 


TAIN CHECKS" 
BY APPOINTMENT 


HOUSER 

CHIROPRACTIC 


470 CASTRO STREET 

5 5 2 - 9 3 0 0 



Barry 

Schneider 

Attorney at Law 

400 Montgomery 

Street, Suite 500 

781-6500 

Sensitive Legal Services 

• Probate & wills 

• Personal Injury 

• Criminal offenses 

• Family law 

• General Civil 

Matters 

San Francisco 

Financial District 




(Sc iScliyniJlt 

INSURANCE 


SINCE «?0 

16S POST STREET #500 
SAN FRANCISCO, CA 94108 
TEtEPMONE (415) 981-3915 
PALM SPRINGS (819) 320-3288 
CAUFORNIA * TOLL FREE (800) 292-9992 




DREAMS FOR SAIL 


ART DECO CRUISE, 5 nights, dep. San Francis¬ 
co October 5, 1989 for IXTAPA/ ZIHUATANE- 
JO and ACAPULCO. From $660 including air. 

JAZZ CRUISE, 4 nights, dep. VANCOUVER 
September 17, 1989 for VICTORIA and Los 
Angeles. From $445 including air. 

HALLOWEEN-AT-SEA, 7 nights, dep. Los 
Angeles October 28, 1989 for PUERTO 
VALLARTA, MAZATLAN, and CABO SAN 
LUCAS. From $695 cruise only. 


jmuMk 

^HOUD/irsM 


CRUISE HOLIDAYS 

333 Third Street 

San Francisco, CA 94107 

( 415 ) 957-1808 


Prices are per person, double occupancy, subject to availability and do not include port taxes. 

Call CRUISE HOLIDAYS first for all your cruise reservations. 

^RSVP,ooi 
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J STEPHEN FORESEE DMD 
GENERAL DENTISTRY 


4128 18th STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO CA 94114 

Sat. & Monday evening appointments 





PERMANENT HAIR REMOVAL 
UNIQUE GALVANIC METHOD 
1550 CALIFORNIA @ POLK 
SMOOTH COMPANY 
441-9440 


CHEZMOLLET 

23 YEARS SERVING SAN FRANCISCO 


Dinner Nightly 5:30-11 

Brunch on the 
Garden Patio 

Saturdays, Sundays 
Holidays 10:30-3 


Sunday, Monday, 
Tuesday 

Prime Ub 

Dinner, Soup or Salad 

$10.95 



Wednesday 
Night Special 

WITH THIS AD 

12-Oz. Reservations Recommended 

New York Steak (415) 495-4527 
Dinner $10.95 527 Bryant St. 

Good Through 7/31/89 (bctwn. 3rd 4th StS.) 

Banquet Room Available for Up to 100 

SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO BIRTHDAY PARTIES 


HIV+ 

Alcohol and drugs suppress the immune system and damage 
health, especially when done to excess. For people infected 
with HIV, substance abuse may speed progression to ARC or 
AIDS. If you have tested HIV-positive, giving up drugs and 
alcohol may be one of the best things you can do to maintain 
good health. If you find it difficult to give them up or 
moderate your use, professional counseling and 12-step 
programs can help. 

We provide outpatient counseling, referrals and infor¬ 
mation to gay men with substance abuse problems. Our 
sliding scale fees mean no one is turned away. Insurance is 
accepted. 

Our staff is gay. We understand your lifestyle and 
concerns. We can help. Call us. 

ISthStreetSorvices 

861-4898 




Bravo, SFPD! 


★ So many times I have heard negative stories about 
the way the San Francisco police have treated our 
community. Has anyone ever stopped to think about 
how much support our community has gotten from 
them? I didn’t. Until Tuesday night, June 6. 

I was coming home from work on the subway at 
about 8:45 p.m. I was really feeling good about this 
new city in which I live. A man got on the car I was 
riding in with a boxful of baby rabbits and one big 
one. What occurred was amazing. Everyone in the 
car previously sitting there with blank looks on their 
faces, being careful not to make eye contact with each 
other, were all of a sudden smiling at the bunnies. 
Then they started smiling at each other and talking! 
The whole mood in the car changed from the usual 
coldness to warm and friendly. A “sense of common¬ 
ness prevailed.” All because of a box of rabbits! 
Amazing! I was lost to my head, thinking about what 
happened and how nice it was. 

The train stopped at Castro, I got off and started 
heading up the stairs. In front of me I could see two 
shaved heads bobbing up and down. Then I got a full 
view. They were wearing green flight jackets and their 
pants were tucked into their black army boots. In¬ 
stantly I thought, “skinheads,” then, I thought, “No, 
they’re just fashion victims.” Until we reached the 
street. 

They started ripping down posters and anything 
on the walls of the B of A building that said “gay” 
on them. I was terrified. Then I watched them slam 
into people who were walking in the opposite direc¬ 
tion. I felt so powerless and afraid. All I could see 
in my mind was some poor victim getting beat up or 
even killed because two ignorant idiots thought it 
would be fun to get rid of another “queer.” I heard 
statements like that, and “fucking queers” and “kill 
fags” coming out of their mouths. 

The amazing thing was that they were with their 
girlfriends. Two little punker girls who are always sit¬ 
ting on Castro Street or in front of Cala, begging for 
money. I’ve seen people in our community hand 
those girls money. And they brought their skinhead 
boyfriends into the neighborhood! I was furious! 

I went on to my favorite after-work hangout, a juice 
bar on 18th Street. I told the guys at the bar what 
happened and why I was so freaked out. One said, 
“So call the police,” then another said, “Why? They 
won’t do anything anyway.” The conversation drop¬ 
ped after that and the subject was changed. 

That was pretty discouraging, but I kept thinking 
about what could happen to someone innocent and 
put myself in their shoes. I called the police. And 
guess what? The voice on the other end of the line 
was kind and understanding. The officer took my in¬ 
formation, asked me if I was OK, and said he would 
send someone out. Within 10 minutes there was a 
patrol car driving around the block. 

I met my lover, Jim, on the corner of 18th and Cas¬ 
tro. We kissed as usual and held hands on the way 
to dinner. As we were walking, I noticed again two 
shaved heads in the distance getting closer. My heart 
sank and I wondered where the police were. I said 
to Jim, “Here they come.” I wanted to let go of his 
hand, but I didn’t. I just held on a little tighter. Our 
eyes met with theirs, they passed and not a word was 
said. They looked like they wanted to kill us but in¬ 
stead walked by quickly and quietly. I couldn’t figure 
out why. Then I found out why. About 10 paces 
behind them was one of San Francisco’s finest. I said, 
“It’s great to see you tonight!” He game me a 
reassuring look and said, “Thank you.” It meant 
something to him and a lot to me. 

Two hours later, Jim and I walked through the 
neighborhood on our way home from dinner. There 
was no sign of the skinheads, but we did see two patrol 
cars, one parked and one moving about slowly. 1 can’t 
tell you how good it felt to be able to reach out in fear 
and have the police there to respond and protect. I 
would like to thank the SFPD for being there. They 
deserve credit where credit is due, and our support 
as a community. 

I feel that the attitude like the one of the man in 
the bar who said, “Why bother,” is an attitude that 
keeps people afraid and alone. I wish we could be sup¬ 
portive and look after one another. Not just to friends 
or ex’s, or only people we know, but to others in our 
community. Even if we don’t know them, a smile, just 
a smile to someone passing you on the street can be 
supportive and make another and yourself feel good! 

Ken Ru.sso 
San Francisco 


IVew Generation Doing Its Part 

★ Why does the gay press insist on headlining such 
items as “Clash of Generations”? As part of this 
“new generation,” I am constantly frustrated by the 
gay press attempting to create some bad feelings be¬ 
tween the mature gay community and the new 
generation. 

The article your paper published concerning the 
new Crew parties was welcomed coverage, as our 
“new generation” is overlooked constantly by 
straight and gay press. Nothing in the article ap¬ 


peared to imply any type of “clash” of generations. 
Why then do you insist on creating a clash that does 
not really exist? Does it sell more papers? Are you 
trying to sensationalize a simple story so our new 
generation will pick up your tabloid? 

As the president of a newly formed gay fraternity 
at San Francisco State University, I, along with the 
other members of the fraternity, will be doing much 
community work in the coming years. We plan on 
helping both AIDS organizations and gay youth 
organizations. I can only hope that our stories get 
some front-page billing—just as big, just as bright. 
Perhaps it could read, “New Generation Doing Its 
Part Again”? 

I agree that our “new generation” may seem im¬ 
mature, simple, and apathetic towards politics at 
times, but one must remember that we are coming 
out of the closet at a much younger age (thanks to 
the older generation), and time spent participating 
in flighty social endeavors seems of the utmost im¬ 
portance during these “gay formative years.” Every 
generation of gay men and women is participating 
in some frivolous socializing, but it seems that the 
younger generation catches the heat when they 
decide to have a party. Why is our socializing any dif¬ 
ferent from the socializing the older generation still 
participates in? 

I hope the gay press does not continue to neglect 
reporting on the numbers of the “new generation” 
that are involved in ACT UP, Shanti Project, les- 
bian/gay alliances at state or city colleges, marching 
in the parades, speaking at forums, marching in 
vigils, and making a real effort to get involved in the 
gay community. 

The more the gay press displays the “new genera¬ 
tion” as flighty and uncaring towards the rest of the 
gay community, the closer we will become to the pic¬ 
ture being drawn of us. 

We are the next generation, we’ll be the ones to 
bear the cross of our sexuality, so please stop trying 
to tell everyone that we are uncaring, apathetic, and 
clashing with our older brothers and sisters. We are 
all family, so let’s stop judging one another. 

David Crowther Jr. 

San Francisco 


The Boycott Process 

★ I direct this letter to Gary Ostrander, Michael 
Echenrode and Lee Harrington, whose recent letters 
discuss boycott issues, specifically Donna Summer. 
And I support Michael Echenrode. The boycott pro¬ 
cess is the o«/y power I have as an individual, other 
than the voting booth. I do follow my heart and my 
feelings and my intellect, and they all tell me: don’t 
support the enemy. 

Donna Summer’s cruel remarks are not “alleged” 
Mr. Harrington. They are fact. I wish I had a copy 
of the video in question. To my knowledge, she has 
not apologized for the tirade, and even if she did, her 
motivations would be greed, not sympathy or under¬ 
standing. If her career was hurt (and by God, I hope 
it was), it only made a small dent because, as usual, 
the rich and therefore powerful can say and do as they 
wish with little consequence. 

You see, I don’t have many forums to express 
myself. That’s why the “Letters to the Editor” of Bay 
Area Reporter is my favorite part. Donna Summer, 
Eddie Murphy, Guns ’n Roses, Kellogg’s, Coors, etc., 
all have national and international exposure. They 
can influence people, especially the young. If Don¬ 
na Summer kept her personal beliefs to herself (and 
yes, she has a right to her opinion just like everyone 
else), instead of incorporating them into her business 
life, she would not be a controversy today. 

I’m tired of turning the other cheek. I’ve turned 
it 1,000 times in my life but no more. What’s next, 
Gary and Lee? If Hitler were alive today, would you 
ask every Jew to invite him to every bar mitzvah out 
of “forgiveness”? Let’s invite Anita Bryant to be our 
guest speaker at the Gay Pride celebration. How 
about Eddie Murphy being our stand-up comic? He 
can make some more jokes about PWAs. And 
Kellogg’s could serve breakfast, featuring Nut 
Honey, but only if they can include some guns too. 
Guns ’n Roses could sing one of their little bigoted 
ditties and maybe you two could give them all a 
special award. 

There are too many gays these days, particularly 
the young, who take a lot for granted, but the naivete 
is disturbing. Let’s face it. Politics are a part of liv¬ 
ing, and politics enter every facet of our lives, no mat¬ 
ter how much some people may want to block it from 
their minds. 

Personally, I will never patronize any establish¬ 
ment, gay or straight, that promotes and publicizes 
these bigots. Many times I have heard a gay estab¬ 
lishment play a Donna Summer record and com¬ 
plained. Ninety percent of the time, the record was 
stopped. For the other 10 percent, I, and my friends, 
would leave, never to enter again. My suggestion to 
Mr. Harrington is to check the lightbulb in his 
closet.... I think it has burned out! 

Dean Tomich 
San Jose 
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Acting Up 

★ This June 25 we will be celebrating the 20th anni¬ 
versary of the Stonewall Riots, an event that mark¬ 
ed a new era in gay liberation that had continued to 
be fought by gay men and women throughout the 
1970s and ’80s. Although I was only nine years old 
at the time of the Stonewall Riots, I feel a real con¬ 
nection to those courageous few who fought back in 
June of 1969.1 also feel that I, and other gay men 
and women my age or younger, have an enormous 
responsibility to carry the spirit of Stonewall through 
the ’90s and beyond. A large part of this responsi¬ 
bility involves fighting for our lives against the AIDS 
epidemic. 

Because of homophobia, sexism, and racism evi¬ 
dent in the way our government and health institu¬ 
tions have handled the epidemic thus far, it is 
imperative we stand together against those who feel 
that we are an expendable segment of society. The 
state and federal government, drug companies, and 
insurance companies continue to respond to the epi¬ 
demic with nothing more than lip service, greed, and 
finger-pointing. Funds continue to be withheld or 
misallocated, treatment denied, testing hampered by 
bureaucracy and indifference; and the medical, social 
and educational services remain woefully inadequate 
due to endless political bickering and moralizing. 

In the spirit of Stonewall, I urge all people, 
especially younger gay men and women, to join in 
the fight for gay, lesbian and bisexual liberation and 
to get involved in the fight against AIDS. One way 
to get involved in the fight against AIDS is to get in¬ 
volved with ACT UP/SF (AIDS Coalition to Unleash 
Power/San Francisco). ACT UP is a very diverse group 
of people who are committed to direct action to end 
the AIDS epidemic. ACT UP/SF meets every Thurs¬ 
day at 7:30 p.m. at the MCC church (150 Eureka in 
the Castro), and our events and information line 
phone number is 563-0724. 

If you want to get involved with the efforts of 
ACT UP to end the AIDS epidemic, a good way to 
start is to join the ACT UP/SF contingent in this 
year’s Gay and Lesbian Freedom Day Parade. A large 
and boisterous ACT UP contingent in this year’s 
parade will show the community and the world that 
we will no longer be silent while people continue to 
die because of the criminal negligence of those in 
control of the wealthiest country in the world. For 
more information, call ACT UP at 563-0724. 

J. Patrick Leach 
San Francisco 


A Life-Saving Idea 

★ In addition to all the achievements cited in your 
obituary {Bay Area Reporter, June 1) of Bill Paul, he 
should be credited as the person who inspired the 
creation of the “bleach outreach’’ program for IV 
drug users. 

In December 1984, Bill had been advising Dr. 
Harvey Feldman and me in our research studies on 
AIDS and drug abuse. Bill said to me, “It would help 
if we could give out little tubes of disinfectant for the 
IV users to have handy to clean their works, in the 
way that people do for their contact lenses.’’ We 
didn’t take action on his idea until the spring of 1986, 
when—together with Drs. Pat Biernacki and John 
Watters—we hit on the notion of putting bleach in 
one-ounce plastic bottles and employing “street¬ 
wise’’ people to distribute them, along with condoms 
and AIDS education, to the IVDUs. 

This outreach program has now been operating for 
more than three years, as the “MidCity Consortium 
to Combat AIDS.’’ It looks as if most of the city’s IV¬ 
DUs now bleach their works when they share. Our 
program has been copied by dozens of other com¬ 
munities in the U.S. and abroad. It is likely that tens 
of thousands of people have been saved from HIV 
infection—all because of an idea that sprung from 
the ever-fertile imagination of Bill Paul. 

God, how we will miss him! 

John Newmeyer, Ph.D. 

Epidemiologist, 
Haighl-Ashbury Free Clinic 
San Francisco 


Why a Minimum Pledge? 

★ J. Barbiery’s point regarding confusing pledge 
forms for the AIDS Bike-a-Thon is well-taken (Letters, 
May 26). An event of this size should provide lucid, 
inoffensive instructions. But let’s take this one step 
further. 

Why is there any kind of minimum pledge at all? 
I grow weary of charity events that make the donor/ 
participant feel like a prison inmate, subjected to a 
dozen petty restrictions. 

The Bike-a-Thon stood only to lose by excluding 
those who might be unable to gather $100 in pledges 
but who sincerely wanted to help. These might in¬ 
clude hundreds—or thousands—of well-intentioned 
children (Remember children and bicycles? In¬ 
separable at best.), representing donations the Bike- 
a-Thon would never see, because individually none 
of them could hope to amass the minimum pledge 


total. Collectively, however, we could be talking about 
a loss of several thousand dollars, or much more— 
who can say? 

That’s not smart. Nobody can tell me the “paper¬ 
work’’ for small pledges is prohibitive. And if it’s the 
cost of souvenir T-shirts (or some other symbolic 
reward for participatin) that is the excute for the $100 
minimum, then make it a button or something simi¬ 
lar for smaller pledges. But don’t just price people 
out—and maybe even alienate them in the process. 
Not every well-meaning citizen has access to five well- 
meaning friends willing to part with $20 each. 

Paul Gonzales 
San Francisco 


Stupid and Suicidal 

★ Local DJ Gary Ostrander (June 8), responding to 
a letter protesting the playing of Donna Summer 
records in our bars, does some pretty strange mind- 
aerobics to justify his position. The facts, however, 
are unchanged. 

Donna Summer has publicly stated that gays get 
AIDS because we are sinful. She has never retracted 
that statement. Her public statement—like that of 
any famous person—has more impact than the state¬ 
ment of an ordinary person. At the very least, by con¬ 
firming and amplifying a prejudiced attitude. 
Summer’s statement has done its bit to encourage 
gay-bashing and AIDS-related discrimination. It has 
thus also played a part in slowing the search for a 
cure. That’s a hell of a lot more than “hurting our 
feelings,’’ Gary. 

By pushing a cure that much farther away. Sum¬ 
mer will have helped to let a certain number of peo¬ 
ple die who would otherwise survive. In effect, Donna 
Summer will have killed people with her vicious 
remark. Why anyone should forgive her for that, 
especially when she has never shown any remorse for 
her statement—is beyond logic. 

Finally, it is not appropriate to talk about degrees 
of evil here—to absolve Donna Summer because peo¬ 
ple like Jesse Helms are worse. Anyone who says gay 
people “deserve’’ AIDS is killing us. Letting Don¬ 
na Summer make money from us, when we can pre¬ 
vent it so easily, is stupid and suicidal. 

Peter Almanetti 
San Francisco 


Caring for the Vulnerable 

★ Thank you for your article, “Suffer the Children,’’ 
in the June 8 issue. 

Although I closely followed the Steven Stayner 
story back in 1980 when it broke, I was deeply mov¬ 
ed by the TV movie. I too was concerned about what 
negative reinforcement the story would have on 
straight America about gays! But it is a phenomenal 
story, and it deserved to be told. Fortunately, the pro¬ 
ducers did not present any anti-gay messaage. 

Your point on Iain Brown is also well taken. Car¬ 
ing for our community’s most vulnerable members 
is crucial. I want to do something for gay youth, 
homeless and/or confused, but I am uncertain how 
it can be done without motives being misunderstood, 
as you suggest. 

Thanks again! 

Bruce Pettit 
San Francisco 


Connie-Mania 

★ Thanks so much for your delightful coverage of 
Connie Francis. The pictures and articles were great. 
Connie has made the most stunning comeback in 
show business history, as all the fans at the Circle Star 
(sold out—nearly 4,000 people) and the Eagle can 
tell you. “Connie-Mania’’ follows her wherever she 
goes. But the best news of all is Connie’s voice is as 
good as ever! 

Connie deeply appreciates her many gay fans. Your 
salute to Connie will never be forgotten! 

Jonathan A. Ross 
Sunnyvale 


Calling All Artists 

★ This is an open invitation to all professional gay 
and lesbian artists who live in the Bay Area. 

I would like there to be a group of us to represent 
the gay community as artists. There are many things 
we could do, such as exhibitingg regularly with other 
gay artists, helping out on projects in the commun¬ 
ity where visual art could be used, and be a presence 
in this wonderfully creative community which has so 
many artists. 

If this sounds like something you want to be a part 
of, please call me at 863-0212. 

Richar Bolingbroke 
San Francisco 



P O BOX 170126 SAN FRANCISCO 94117 



Richard Barrera 

General, Cosmetic Dentistry 

dentist 

Personal Care 


Nitrous Oxide 


ViSA/MC Accepted 


490 Post Street, Suite 520 

Member: 

San Francisco, CA 94102 

OOBA 

(415)986-4534 

BAPHR 


SKIN CARE 

By Kurt Genereux 

• Facials 

90 min.$35 

• Body Peeling 

80 min.$40 

• Lash/Brow 

Tinting.$10/$5 

• Waxing 

Body & Face .... Priced Accordingly 



FOR APPOINTMENT 


626-9654 



• holistic health approach 

• stress management techniques 

• no harmful side effects 

• specializing in HIV infection 


Ayurveda Health and Education 



347 Dolores Street Suite #221 
San Prenciieo, CA 94110 
(415) 255-1928 


a non-profit orsaniiation 


IVe Know 
What You 
Want! 

And we've got lots of it! Beautiful 
men. Young men. Big men. Great 
big men. Hairy/Smooth, Cut/Un¬ 
cut. Jocks/Leather. You name it - 
we have it For 22 years we’ve 
been offering the hottest men 
anywhere in magazines, videos, 
photosets, calendars and more. 

The men you want are COLT men. 
Send today for our giant FOLIO 
filled with full color brochures and 
free samples. 

COLT FOLIO.$5.00 

Your name will be added to our private 
& confidential mailing list which is 
never sold, rented or given access to 
by anyone outside of COLT. This offer 
IS void in Texas, Tennessee, Georgia, 
Florida, North Carolina and Utah. 

NAME_ 

ADDRESS _ 

CITY_ 

STATE . _ZIP__ 

Your Age: L1 21-35 [1 46-60 
[ ! 36-45 L3 60-over 

By rny signature I hereby certify that I am 
over 21 years of age and am ordering this 
material for my own personal use and 
will not use it against the sender or any 
others in any manner. 

SIGNATURE_ 

We must have your signature before we 
can fill your order. 

COLT STUDIO 

P.O BOX 1608 BA • STUDIO CITY. CA 91614 
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Korean Cabin 

(Best ^K^ean Cuisine 

2170 Mission St. San Francisco (415) 626^256 
Open llam-llpm Tues.-Sun. Closed Mondctys. 


Beauty Begins 
With a Smile 


COSMETIC AND PREVENTIVE DENTISTRY 

Michael W. Blevins, D.D.S. 
& Associates 

450 Sutter Street 
Suite 1233 
San Francisco 

( 415 ) 986-6223 

Sedation, MC/Visa, Insurance 
A member of GGBA, BAPHR 



Pboto: Klngmond Young 



Do yon want to talk about it? 

Depression, Loss, Relationships. HIV, AIDS, ARC. 
Sexuality, Other Personal and Couple's Issues. 

John Armstrong, MPCC Lie. #ML17685 
INSURANCE WELCOME 552-2974 


Legal help. 

In personal injury, 
business law and litigation, 
estate planning. 

Goldstein & Gellman 


Attorneys 


AT LAW 


Call Jeffrey Gibson 

415 / 621-2966 

1540 Market Street, Suite 490, San Francisco, CA 94102 


Chairman Jerry Brown 



State Democratic Party Chairman Jerry Brown. 


(Photo: Rink) 


I t has been nearly four 
months since Jerry 
Brown’s celebrated re¬ 
entry into California politics, and 
the new party chairman seems to 
be getting mixed reviews on his 
performance in his new job. 
Brown, a two-term governor and 
twice a Democratic candidate for 
president before losing a race for 
the U.S. Senate to Republican 
Pete Wilson in 1982, claims to 
be making quiet, genuine 
achievements in his quest to 
rebuild the state Democratic 
Party. 

Meeting last week in San Ber¬ 
nardino with some 200 party 
leaders, the party’s governing 
executive board, the controversial 
Brown admitted that he has, of 
course, not won over all his 
critical doubters, but insists he is 
making impressive headway in 
getting the state party back on 
the road to winning state 
elections—particularly the 
governorship. Brown claims he 
has raised more than $700,000 so 
far, more than any other chair¬ 
person before him in such a short 
time. 

In his attempt to strengthen 
the state party. Brown has open¬ 
ed a huge statewide office in San 
Francisco’s South of Market 
area, and has hired a staff of 15, 
including an executive director, a 
statewide field director and a 
fundraising team. He is in the 
process of hiring a political direc¬ 
tor. 

While many Democrats hail 
the energy that the former gov¬ 


ernor is putting into his job, he 
is not without his critics. An im¬ 
portant group of rich and well- 
connected party activists, in¬ 
cluding San Francisco financier 
Water Shorenstein, and 
Bruce Lee, director of the 
United Auto Workers Western 
region, have split off from the 
statewide party organization and 
are pursuing their own rump par¬ 
ty group, called “Agenda for the 
’90s,” to raise money and register 
Democratic voters. Another such 
group, independent of Brown, is 
reportedly forming in San Jose. 

“From what I hear,’’ the 
[Brown] critics were right,” As¬ 
semblyman Richard Katz, a 
powerful legislator, said recently. 
Katz is one of a new breed of 
Democratic party moderates who 
fear that Brown strikes the wrong 
image for a changing party, say¬ 
ing that he frequently hears 
Brown has become too closely 
identified with liberal Assem¬ 
blyman Tom Hayden and his 
supporters, noting the appoint¬ 
ment of Hayden political 
organizer Cathy Calfb as the 
new state executive director of the 
party. 

Chairman Brown has, however, 
seemingly won over some former 
critics, notably Attorney Gen¬ 
eral John Van de Kamp, a 
leading candidate for the party 
gubernatorial nomination next 
year. Van de Kamp, who was 
publicly cool to Brown being 
chosen party leader only months 
ago, now says that Brown has “set 
a tone that is just about right; this 


is not something that can be built 
in a day.” 

Former San Francisco mayor 
Dianne Feinstein, the 
acknowledged front-runner for 
the Democratic party governor’s 
nomination, could not be reach¬ 
ed for her impression of the new 
state chair, but Feinstein allies 
note her long-time personal 
friendship with the former gov¬ 
ernor and suggest that the 
former mayor is supportive of 
Brown’s leadership. 

Locally, county Democratic 
Chairperson Carole Migden 
praised Brown, noting that since 
he took over the party reins 
“more gays and lesbians have 
been appointed to important par¬ 
ty committees like the Creden¬ 
tials and Platform committees 
than in any time I can 
remember.” 

While Brown admits that he is 
anxious to get the job of 
rebuilding the party under way, 
he insists he is moving slowly and 
deliberately, and only after he 
proves that he can be an effective 
fundraiser. “We have built the 
foundation of an effective politi¬ 
cal organization—it’s big... it’s 
challenging... there is an oppor¬ 
tunity for great leadership skills 
which I hope to prove I have,” he 
said. Brown insists he will prove 
he has such leadership by build¬ 
ing up the party treasury and 
voter rolls, and even his former 
critics are now grudgingly admit¬ 
ting the former governor seems 
to be on the right track. 

Brown, who does not deny he 
harbors further elective hopes, 
knows that his achievements as 
party chair, or lack of same, will 
be the key to a future political 
career. I think Democrats should 
(Continued on page 31) 



Sen. Pete Wilson. 


MURPHY'S MANOR 



by Kurt Erichsen 
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A Stonewall Retrospective 




To be a part of those early 
years of gay liberation was a 
heady, exhilarating experience. 
Because we knew little of early 
pioneers in the homosexual 
emancipation movement, such as 
John Addington Symonds and 
Dr. Magnus Hirschfeld, we 
thought we were the first 


Sacramento At Divisadero. 
Noon-2am 
567-6565 


What what was like? Gay life? 
How would I have known? I 
didn’t come out until 1972. In the 
meantime, the sense of oppres¬ 
sion that gay people had felt for 
centuries was something I knew 
all too well—until the breath of 
freedom that was sweeping the 
nation at last blew my way, enabl¬ 
ing me, at age 20, to recognize, 
accept and respect the thing I 
had feared so long—my own sex¬ 
ual nature. 


gay people came out publicly or 
when cities passed gay-rights 
bills, I cheered. When 
homophobes denounced us or 
thugs attacked us, I choked with 
rage. I found out about these 
things the only way I could— 
through gay newspapers, visits to 
other cities and letters to friends. 


Meanwhile, I pursued my own 
goals and desires. 

Mainly I wanted what so many 
others wanted then and now—to 
fall in love and live happily ever 
after. I was told when I first came 
out that it would never happen. 
Without the blessings of church, 
(Continued on page 24) 


CAN YOU SPARE A DIME 

for a cup of coffee, bowl of oatmeal, toast and fruit? 
That’s what It costs us per person, we feed over 100 
dally, mostly AIDS/ARC or test positive. Our money Is 
running out, and we must have your help now. Gay 
Rescue Mission, 1080 Folsom, S.F. 94103, 863-4882. 


Quality Grooming & Supplies 

Happy Gay Day To All Pets 
And Their Companions 

552-0233 157 Fillmore at Waller 


LDN 


• PARTIES • FOOD, FOOD & FOOD • DINING OUT 

• COOK-OUTS • A DAY AT THE RACES • NATIONWIDE INTROS 

• CAMPING TRIPS • TRIPS & TOURS • CLASSIFIEDS 


FOR MORE INFORMATION CALL (in S.F.) (415)334-5971 
OR WRITE: GOLDEN GATE CONNECTION - P.O. BOX 2328-B, DALY CITY, CA 94015 


M acon, Georgia, is the 
armpit of the South. 
Sultry, hot and humid it 
is no place to spend the summer. 
Yet that’s exactly where I spent 
the summer of 1969, the year of 
the Stonewall Rebellion, study¬ 
ing French in a special summer 
school for high-school students 
while drag queens and others 
protested decades of oppression 
in New York City. 

Wesleyan College, where I join¬ 
ed 300 other 17-year-old scholars 
from across the state, is renown¬ 
ed for its architecture, its 
magnolias, and its most famous 
graduate, Madame Chiang Kai- 
shek. But mostly I remember the 
friends I made—Reuben, an in¬ 
cipient hippie who couldn’t wait 
to escape his fundamentalist 
parents by moving to San Fran¬ 
cisco; Suzanne, a free-spirited 
artist who did her best to in¬ 
troduce me to the joys of 
heterosexuality; and Jay, a sweet- 
natured football player with 
whom I fell in love. 

I was too young, alas, to realize 
I w^ in love with Jay. Or perhaps 
I was too afraid. The school’s 
only obvious homosexual, after 
all, was a notorious queen nam¬ 
ed Tommy, who used to dance the 
Charleston in a ’20s-style bathing 
suit at the head of the dormitory 
stairs for all the world to see. I 
fled in terror whenever Tommy, 
interrupting his Ruby Keeler fan¬ 
tasies, winked conspiratorially at 
me—which he did with alarming 
regularity. Condmenation as a 
faggot, suspicion, or even guilt by 
association, was something I 
could not afford. 

Whether or not I actually 
heard about the riots in Green¬ 
wich Village that summer I don’t 
recall. Of more immediate con¬ 
cern in 1969, at least to the gen¬ 
eral public, was the first manned 
landing on the moon, which I 
watched on television one night 
after performing the red, white 
and blue musical extravaganza, 
“The Testament of Freedom,” 
with the Men’s Chorus that after¬ 
noon. Patriotism was big that 
summer—but not gay liberation. 

It is likely that I heard about 
the riots when I returned to 
Atlanta, my home, that fall, but 
whether my memories are real or 
invented I cannot say. Neither 
can I say when Stonewall began 
to affect me personally. Perhaps 
it was during my senior year, 
when Mr. Yates, the “bachelor” 
English teacher, assigned Tea 
and Sympathy in English class. 
To this day Mr. Yates maintains 
that afterward I thanked him for 
the assignment by declaring, 
'‘'‘Now people will understand 
what it’s like.” 


homosexuals since the ancient 
Greeks to proclaim our right to 
live and love as we saw fit. Follow¬ 
ing in the footsteps of blacks and 
women, we became the new van¬ 
guard of a great historical move¬ 
ment—a people whose time had 
come. 

True, I played little part in that 
movement personally, for I lived 
far from the centers of emerging 
gay culture—New York, San 
Francisco and Los Angeles—and 
I wasn’t yet willing to sacrifice 
other important goals simply to 


be gay. “To be gay,” you see, was 
an overriding, aU-consuming pas¬ 
sion in those days, one which 
often necessitated the abandon¬ 
ment—or at least the subjuga¬ 
tion—of home, family and career. 
I wanted to finish college first, 
then teach, perhaps travel. Later, 
I thought, there would be time to 
lead an intense gay life. 

Voluntarily trapped in the pro¬ 
vinces, I nevertheless shared in 
the excitement of the movement 
and benefitted from its 
achievements. When prominent 


Bl + CEPS Celebration 

Bl + CEPS, a high-energy dance, will be held at the San 
Francisco Mart, 875 Stevenson St., on June 24 from 
10 p.m.-4 a.m. Film clips from last year's Lesbian and Gay 
Film Festival Days of Greek Gods (above) will be shown. The 
Erratic Erotic Go-Go Dancers will also be featured. 


THE 


A PRIVATE CLUB FOR BIG MEN AND THEIR ADMIRERS 

ALL AGES . ALL SIZES 


A French Restaurant and Bar 
Romantic and Affordable 
Bar open 5:00 pm • Dinner from 5:30 
2742-17th STREET • SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 

RFSERVATIONb: 

(415) 626-3095 Closed Sunday 
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Covered 


? 

■ 



Comprehensive 
Major Medical 

Coverage 

for 

$ 90.00 
per month! 

(43-year-old, 
Preferred provider 
program with many 
BAPHR providers included) 


Call TODAY 
for an illustration: 

SPWM, Inc.- 

Insurance Brokers 
Carl Heimann 

—your representative — 

( 415 ) 

673-9340 



Insurance information 
for us 

'high risk' people 




Participants in the Men's March for Women's Lives last Sunday, June 18, Father's Day. The 
march was in support of women's reproductive rights. (Photo: Barbara J. Magglani) 


Gay Rights Activist Knows 
When to Choose His Battles 


Men Concerned 


by Allen White 

When T.J. Anthony arrived in 
San Francisco three years ago he 
said, “most people ignored me.” 
Today, T.J. Anthony has emerged 
as one of San Francisco’s most 
passionate gay-rights activists. 

Last year he helped lead a 
number of pickets against Sen. 
Pete Wilson in Chinatown. Dur¬ 
ing rush-hour traffic Anthony was 
on Grant Avenue screaming him¬ 
self hoarse as he yelled to make 
Wilson accountable. It is part of 
the style of politics for Anthony. 

“I think that I have been 
around enough to know at what 
point you push the button, at 
what point you sit back, at what 
point you listen and talk. When 
Wilson came to town it was time 
to push buttons and raise voices, 
and that’s what we did. I think 
Pete Wilson had some under¬ 
standing he could not slice off 
parts of our community and get 
this election, and he didn’t. You 
know, more than 90 percent of 
the gay community voted for his 
opponent.” 

He believes that Wilson is an 
enemy of the gay community. 

“His record is so unacceptable, 
It is so cruel in its content that 
some of us were prepared to be 
visible, outspoken and clear that 
we’re not following any line that 
anyone would devise. I think it 
was very important for us to let 
politicians know when they fuck 
us over and that is not acceptable, 
and we are going to confront 
them directly on those issues. We 
are a better community when we 
do it. We have better credibility 
when we do it.” 


That is just one of his political 
battles since coming to San Fran¬ 
cisco. The first thing he did after 
moving here was to go to work on 
the Britt for Congress campaign. 

Certainly not the bashful type, 
Anthony said, “When I first came 
here I was literally ignored. I 
couldn’t get information on 
membership from either the 
Alice B. Toklas or the Harvey 
Milk Club. I would leave 
messages on machines and never 
get an answer.” 

Another problem for him, he 
believes, was because he looked 
so young. 

“There was a desire to do 
something, but people wouldn’t 
take me seriously. Three years 
ago I looked very, very young, 
and people took me as just very 
young. Naturally, people were 
very cautious,” he said. 

What happened is he ended 
up working on the campaign 
against the Bork Supreme Court 
nomination. 


“I thought, well this is some¬ 
thing to work on. I organized the 
Northern California Coalition 
against Bork and founded the 
students campaign against Bork. 

“Then,” he said, “I got plugg¬ 
ed into the Coalition for Civil 
Rights, and they invited me into 
the organization, which is a coali¬ 
tion of 85 civil-rights groups. 
Then I got into gay groups.” 

He went on to help found the 
Feminist Men’s Alliance because, 
he says, “We see a close proximi¬ 
ty between the issues of the les- 
bian/gay community and the 
feminist issues. So it was a 
natural way for people who are 
committed to changing people’s 


T.J. Anthony. 


(Photo: S. Savage) 


attitudes that are based on 
gender distinctions.” 

An offshoot of that endeavor is 
the group Men Who Care About 
Women’s Lives. Last Sunday he 
helped pull together hundreds of 
people to march. It has become 
one of the largest gay organiza¬ 
tions in the area with a goal to 
help end discrimination against 
women.” 

Anthony can appear very im¬ 
patient out of a strong desire to 
see results. 

“I have no patience for in¬ 
justice, and I have no patience for 
denial of truth at any point,” he 
said. “I have no patience for 
politicians that hold us back, nor 
do I have patience for people in 
our own community who would 
hold us back. I feel extremely 
passionate about the rights of 
our community and our struggle 
for inclusion in equal aspects of 
society, and I am not one to sur¬ 
render my belief or my passion 


because it’s the in thing to do, it’s 
not going to happen.” 

Earlier this year he was outrag¬ 
ed about a decision by Mayor Art 
Agnos to create a Task Force on 
AIDS and not name a gay religi¬ 
ous person to the panel. 

“The fact of the matter is the 
mayor’s commission, in my 
estimation, failed to be conscious 
of the lesbian/gay religious com¬ 
munity by having three straight 
ministers on a panel dealing with 
life and death principally affec¬ 
ting gay and bisexual men. I 
thought it showed insensitivity to 
the lives of people with AIDS.” 

“I do not think we should be 
the enemy. I think there are 
enough problems and there are 
enough solutions and the diver¬ 
sity of our community is so great 
that we should all be able to 
achieve some sense of under¬ 
standing. I have respected the in¬ 
tegrity of each person in our 
community. I would like to think 


that every gay man and lesbian 
has had to struggle in many, 
many ways to achieve whatever 
station they are in their lives in 
ways that straight people never 
have to struggle. So, I would 
never engage in this savagery. I 
think that instead of brutalizing 
each other we need to support 
each other. I would hope that no 
one in this community is com¬ 
promising themselves or their 
community for any person, or any 
job or on commissions.” 

Today, Anthony works with 
Supervisor Richard Hongisto. 

“Richard Hongisto is clearly 
committed to supporting this 
community. He is truly a friend, 
and he has made it very clear I 
should continue my advocacy 
work. Now, before I got this job, 
I was working on gay-rights 
issues, civil rights, women’s 
issues and now I am working on 
other issues like housing.” 

Today when there is a problem, 
he acknowledges that he no 
longer is taken for granted. 
“They return my calls now,” he 
said. “I think everyone 
understands that I am an ad¬ 
vocate, that is what I am. ” 

Speaking of San Francisco’s 
lesbian/gay community he said, 
“Politically I think we have to all 
understand that there are limits 
to our collective power and limits 
to what we can achieve. I think we 
have to understand, once and for 
all, that no one is going to hand 
us power. No one ever surrenders 
power once they have it, and the 
straight community is not going 
to surrender political offices to us 
just because we are nice and have 
been loyal voters for years. I 
think we are going to all have to 
submerge our personalities, our 
differences, even our politics to 
get people elected to some of 
these offices. I think these polls 
that say one out of eight people 
are not going to vote for a gay 
candidate, no matter who they 
are. It is in our interest to try and 
achieve some greater power. I 
think the political influence of 
the gay community is fragile. It 
is not as substantial as we would 
like to believe or as it could be.” 

“Today,” Anthony said, “They 
don’t ignore me anymore.” T 
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Your Feet Deserve a Hand. 


Lesbian Goings-On 
For Gay Pride Week 


Thursday, June 22 

Lesbians of Color Gay Pride 
Dance: “Hot Colors at Colors” 
is being sponsored by the Latina 
Caucus, the Nia Collective of 
Black Lesbians and Gay Ameri¬ 
can Indians. This hot dance, com¬ 
plete with guest DJs and a raffle, 
will be held at Scooters on Fourth 
Street between Market and Mis¬ 
sion. 

Club Nomad, a dance bar for 
women, is open at Touche, 300 
Deharo at 16th Street, every 
Thursday from 9 p.m. to 2 a.m. 

Pat Califia will be at Old Wives 
Tales Bookstore, 1009 Valencia 
St., in San Francisco, at 7:30 p.m. 
to read from and sign copies of 
her newest book. Macho Sluts. 

Dyke Drag, a contest for the 
adventurous, will be held at 
Amelia’s, 647 Valencia St., begin¬ 
ning at 9 p.m. Contestants will be 
judged on originality, lip-synch, 
costume and choreography. You 
must bring your own music to 
compete and sign up at the door. 
$100 in prizes. 

Mama Bears offers an 
alcohol-free social every Thurs¬ 
day from 7 to 11 p.m. at 6536 
Telegraph Ave. in Oakland. Tarot 
card readings are offered for $10 
if you phone first for a reserva¬ 
tion. Call 428-9684. 

Friday, June 23 

Performer Jill Shaat will be 
showcased at the Artemis Cafe, 
1199 Valencia St., this evening 
beginning at 8 p.m. Call 821-0232 
for more information. 


Over Our Heads, the comedy 
improv and music group featur¬ 
ing Karen Ripley, Teresa 
Chandler, Annie Larson and 
Marion Damen will perform at 
Mama Bears, 6536 Telegraph 
Ave. in Oakland at 8 p.m. 

Lesbian Identity/Lesbian 
Lives: Lesbian Uprising! will 
sponsor a program to benefit ex- 
Marines jailed by the military for 
loving women, and who have now 
decided to fight back. Barbara 
Baum and Cheryl Jameson will 
speak about their experiences 
and author Pat Parker will read 
from her works. There will be 
refreshments and a coming-out 
party after the program. Call Ann 
at 665-6746. 

Saturday, June 24 

“Puttin’ on the Ritz,” the an¬ 
nual Lesbian/Gay Pride Week 
Dance sponsored by Bay Area 
Career Women, will be held at 
the GiftCenter Pavillion, 888 
Brannan St., from 9 p.m. to 2 a.m. 
Dianne Davidson and her band. 
Torch, will entertain, and there 
will be a DJ and dancing. Call 
495-5393 for tickets. 

Club Rapture for women is 
open every Saturday night at 
Metropolis, 1484 Market St., 
from 9 p.m. to 2 a.m. 

Scooters on Fourth Street be¬ 
tween Market and Mission 
becomes a women’s dance club 
every Saturday night from 9 p.m. 
to 2 a.m. Get out your dancing 
shoes! 

The Blazing Redheads bring 


their funky, driving, danceable 
“Rythmo-Fusion” to the Great 
American Music Hall tonight at 
9 p.m. This band is really hot! 
Sunday, June 25 

Skirts, a modern dance club 
for women and their friends, is 
open every Sunday night from 9 
p.m. to 2 a.m. at Touche, 300 
Deharo at 16th St. 

Tuesday, June 27 

Author Adrienne Rich will do 
a short reading and sign her 
latest book. Time’s Power: Poems 
1985-1988 at A Different Light 
Bookstore, 489 Castro St., at 7 
p.m. 

Radical Women will present a 
panel on the 20th anniversary 
celebration of the Gay and Les¬ 
bian Rights Movement. Dinner 
at 6:45 p.m. followed by a discus¬ 
sion of the history, direction and 
future of the movement at 7:30 
p.m. 523A Valencia St. Call 
864-1278 for more information. 

Wednesday, June 28 

The magnificent Marga 
Gomez, Cable Car Award winn¬ 
ing entertainer, will perform at El 
Rio’s Comedy Night with Teresa 
Holcomb, 3158 Mission St. at 9 
p.m. 

Female Trouble, an alternative 
rock music club for women, is 
open every Wednesday night at 9 
p.m. This week’s featured per¬ 
formers include Tammy Why-Not 
and the Bushwackers with ex- 
Contraction, Kathy Pect 1821 
Haight St. ' ▼ 
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For sports injuries or other common 
problems such as ingrown toenails, corns, 
callouses, or bunions, we've got what It 
takes to get you better. So call us for all 
your professional footcare needs. 

DR. GARY DILL • PODIATRIST 
98 BATTERY ST. • 434-1333 


Happy Trails 


The final number closes more than two decades of memories at Maud's 23rd anniversary 
party Saturday, June 17. (Photo: Oarlene/PhotoGraphics) 


Packed 

Packed to the hips as usual for Maud's 23rd (and final) anniversary celebration. The bar is 
expected to close later this summer. (Photo: Darlene/PhotoGraphics) 




























































Charles T. Stolpe ^ 

Attorney At Law 
Certified Specialist in Criminal Law 

Ci\’il • Real Property • Probate & Estate Planning 
Saturday/Evening Appointments Available 


379 Hayes Street 
San Francisco, CA 94102 
(415) 255-1413 


181 Second Avenue, Suite 307 
San Mateo, CA 94401 
(415) 347-7370 
(415) 344-7984 FAX 



STRIP FOR ACTION 


Eliminate superfluous hair—anywhere 
on the face or body: shoulders & back, 
penis and scrotum, buttocks, arms/legs, 
chest, abdomen, perineum/rectal areas, 
nape of neck, brows, and beard shaping. 

Electrolysis is a safe, sterile process 
for permanent hair removal but it does 
take time. Fall & Winter are ideal to 
prepare for next Spring & Summer. Call 
today for a complimentary consultation. 

ACCEPT ONLY THE BEST 

CASTRO VILLAGE 
ELECTROLYSIS 
CHUCK 821-1113 
JOHNSON 7\2A C3Stro SEEMAN 
S.F. 94114 


Effort Underway To 
Protect Vigil 



Members of the ARC/AIDS Vigil after the unsuccessful attempt to evict it from United Nations 
Plaza. (Photo: Rink) 


by Dennis Conkin 




The gay attorney who ap¬ 
parently tried but failed to have 
the ARC/AIDS Vigil evicted last 
Friday, afternoon, June 9, met 
with the city’s chief administra¬ 
tive officer to complain about the 
conditions in United Nations 
Plaza the afternoon before the 
police action at the site, the Bay- 
Area Reporter has learned. 

Although Rudy Nothenberg, 
chief administrative officer, 
acknowledges that he is “not 
pleased” with the homeless sit¬ 
uation in the Civic Center area, 
he says he told attorney Walter 
Caplan that he wasn’t going to do 
anything about his complaint. 
Nothenberg said Caplan wanted 
him to erect barricades around 
the raised grassy areas of the 
plaza. 

“My understanding is that the 
city supports the ARC/AIDS 
Vigil and that the mayor is trying 
to do something about the 
homeless problem,” Nothenberg 
told the Bay Area Reporter. 

According to Jean Harris, an 
aide to Supervisor Harry Britt, 
the city attorney’s office is 
developing legislation to protect 
the vigil’s presence at the plaza. 

Nothenberg, appointed chief 
administrative officer by former 
Mayor Dianne Feinstein, serves a 
10-year fixed term. In addition to 
his budget responsibilities, he 
controls the Convention and Visi¬ 
tors Bureau, which has expressed 
grave concern about the econom¬ 
ic impact from the potential loss 
of convention and tourist trade 
due to the homeless crisis. 

Brooks Hall and Civic Auditor¬ 
ium, used for conventions and 
conferences, are in the middle of 
the homeless zone in the Civic 
Center area. 

Several weeks ago, Nothenberg 
received a flurry of press atten¬ 
tion over a controversial decision 
to spend approximately $80,000 
to fence in a service entrance at 
Brooks Hall because homeless 
people had camped in its loading 
area, leaving the site littered with 
refuse. 

City janitors have also com¬ 
plained of human waste in the 
Civic Center because homeless 
people, lacking access to toilets, 
urinate and defecate in the street. 

Two days after the ARC/AIDS 
Vigil incident, the mayor’s office 
installed four portable toilets in 
the olive groves across from City 
Hall as the first part of a plan ad¬ 


dressing the homeless problem in 
the Civic Center area. 

Tenderloin homeless activists, 
many of them gay, point out that 
plan was originally to have begun 
the same weekend. Like the vigil 
eviction, it was delayed in the 
middle of enforcement. The 
mayor’s office called the timing 
“coincidental,” saying the 
homeless plan needed more 
“community input.” It is ex¬ 
pected to be implemented 
shortly. 

Gay leaders have criticized 
Gayle Orr-Smith, deputy mayor 
for public safety, and other Agnos 
staffers for not seeking commun¬ 
ity input from the ARC/AIDS 
Vigil leadership or contacting 
members of the Board of Super¬ 
visors before the attempted evic¬ 
tion. 

The mayor’s office learned of 
Caplan’s threat to force arrests of 
the vigil residents last Thursday 
afternoon. On Friday, June 9, a 
decision was reached between the 
mayor’s office, the city attorney’s 
office and the chief of police that 
the only recourse was to enforce 
eviction of the vigil based on 
Caplan’s complaint. 

The eviction was averted, how¬ 
ever, when Agnos directed police 
to simply give the vigil residents 
notice that they had been detain¬ 
ed and released, following con¬ 
sultation with John Crew, an at¬ 
torney with the American Civil 
Liberties Union. 

According to vigil residents 
and Tenderloin homeless ac¬ 
tivists, Caplan’s treatment of the 
homeless living in the plaza has 
been a source of concern in the 
Tenderloin for over six months. 

Bill Hirsh, an attorney- 
member of the civil rights com¬ 
mittee of the Coalition of 
Homeless Service Providers, 
acknowledged that complaints 
had been made to his committee 
about Caplan’s behavior. 

Hunt, a former employee of 
Caplan, said, “When I was an 
employee of his, he used to ask 
me to be a bodyguard and protect 
him while he turned on the 
sprinklers while people were 
sleeping.” 

It is unclear how Caplan would 
have obtained keys to the city- 
owned plaza sprinkler system. 

Caplan has refused to return 
numerous phone calls from the 
Bay Area Reporter seeking com- 
ment on this and other 
allegations. ▼ 
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Bm AREA iPHYSlOIANS FOR 

BAPHR SALUTES THE LESBIAN AND GAY COMMUNITY 

HUMAN RIGHTS 

FOB ITS ACHIEVEMENTS 8N 


WE SAID "NO" TO OPPRESSION AND "YES" TO OURSELVES IN 1969. 
THAT "YES" MEANT THAT WE STEPPED FORWARD TO BE RECOGNIZED AS 
PEOPLE WITH RIGHTS - WHO WOULD FIGHT TO END 
BIGOTRY AND PERSECUTION - AND WOULD STA^D UP IN DEFENSE OF OUR 
LESBIANSIS T ERS AND GAY BROTHERS. 

TODAY, THE GAY MOVEh)l|Nm^^paMiN^ A POLITICAL FORCE. OPENLY 
GAY MEN AND WOMErffiRE PLAYING INCREASINGLY 
IMPORTANT ROLEklN Tl% FORMULATION OF POLITICAL 
AND ECONOMibfOljCIES FOR OUR COUNTRY. 

OUR COMMUNITY HAS PROVIDED^ MORAL EXAMPLE TO THE WORLD 
THROUGH THE GENEROUS ^ND LOVING CARE WE HAVE GIVEN 
TO THOSE OF OUR BROTHERS AND SISTERS WITH HIV INFECTION. 

BAPHR APPLAUDS THE INSPIRED ACCOMPLISHMENTS AND COMMITMENT 
OF THE LESBIAN AND GAY MOVEMENT. 


REFERRALS AVAILABLE SYMPOSIUM PLANNED 


BAPHR operates a referral service 
for those who wish to find lesbian 
or gay physicians or dentists in the 
Bay Area. Call: (415) 673-3189 


BAPHR and AAPHR (American 
Association of Physicians for 
Human Rights) are sponsoring a 
3-day Symposium on Strate¬ 
gies for Lesbian & Gay 
Health Care in the 90’s. The 
dates are August 24-26, 1989. 
For details Call (415)558-9353 


BAY AREA PHYSICIANS FOR HUMAN RIGHTS 

(ORGANIZED SINCE 1977 TO PROMOTE QUALITY HEALTH CARE 
FOR THE LESBIAN AND GAY COMMUNITY) 
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Holy Ascension 
Eastern Orthodox 
Mission 
563-8514 


TRADITIONAL FAITH • MISSIONARY FORMAT 
STRANGERS HEARTILY INVITED 




ISA'S 


544 Castro St., San Francisco • 621 8515 


Some Of Our Specialties: 

Stuffed Baked Clams or Mussels 
Special Chippino • Veal Voltini 

Take Home a Loaf of 
Our Delicious Homemade Bread 

Mon-Thu 4p.m.-12a.m. Fri-Sat 11a.m.-1a.m. 

Sun 10a.m.-12a.m. — Champagne Brunch 10a.m.-2p.m. 


Famous For Luisa's Calzone and Pastas 


Experts to Share Hope at 
HIV Treatment Symposium 


Leading experts on the treat¬ 
ment of HIV infection will be 
sharing their knowledge over the 
next few days in a symposium 
that is the highlight of HIV Treat¬ 
ment Awareness Week. 

“Tremendous progress has 
been made in developing 
treatments for HIV-related il¬ 
lnesses, to the extent that HIV in¬ 
fection is no longer believed to be 
an unstoppable killer disease,” 
said Martin Delaney, co¬ 
executive director of Project In¬ 
form, which is one of the event co¬ 
sponsors. 

“HIV Treatment Awareness 
Week has been organized to 
educate people who are HIV- 
infected about the latest, most ef¬ 
fective treatment options and 
how to get help,” he said. “The 
critical message we want to get 
across is that HIV is treatable.” 



Mervyn Silverman, president of the American Foundation for 
AIDS Research. 


ALTERNATIVE AIDS THERAPIES 
THAT WORK 

b\’ Mark Konlec 
First Edition — June. 1989 


The week’s events will focus on 
a three-day symposium to be held 
at San Francisco Civic Auditor¬ 
ium from Thursday, June 22 to 
Saturday, June 24. 

The symposium program will 
include sessions on HIV-related 


• 98% OF ALL AIDS RELATED DEATHS CAN NOW BE PRE¬ 
VENTED USING NON-TOXIC ALTERNATIVE THERAPIES. 
Compiled from careful research of more than 12 books and 
publications on natural alternative therapies for AIDS as well as 
actual experiments conducted in Wisconsin with HIV+ 
volunteers. 

Learn - 

• Four ways to kill the HIV virus (Herbal extracts, Lipids, bio- 
oxidative and enzymes). 

• Six ways to increase T4 Helper cells. 

• Two ways to decrease T8 Suppressor cells. 

• Natural remedies described for night sweats, insomnia, 
indigestion, fatigue, swollen lymph nodes, fever, diarrhea, 
allergies, stomach gas, chronic dry cough, pneumonia, chest 
pains, kaposi sarcoma. Herpes, EBV and CMV. 

• Fast Recovery Procedures. 

• Emergency Procedures. 

• Resource Directory. 

Buy a copy for a friend. Send $10 to Keep Hope Alive, P.O. Box 32001, 

Franklin, Wl 53132. (Keep Hope ALive is a HIV+support and research group). 


public policy issues, such as 
changes in testing laws and anti- 
discrimination protections; medi¬ 
cal updates on treatment options, 
various therapeutic approaches 
and research developments; and 
an all-day HIV health fair on Sat¬ 
urday with consultation round¬ 
tables for individualized discus¬ 
sion and attention. 

A special presentation on the 
much-publicized antiviral drug 
GLQ223 (Compound Q) will be 
delivered on Friday by Dr. 
Michael McGrath from the 
University of California at San 
Francisco, one of the leading 
researchers investigating 
GLQ223. 



After the Parade 

Lesbian/Gay Freedona Celebration 
Worship Service 

Mr. Cleve Jones, 

The NAMES Project, 
guest speaker 

June 25, 7:00 p.m. 


Metropolitan Community Church 
OF San Francisco 

MCC 

150 Eureka Street, San Francisco, California 94114 
Telephone 415-863-4434 
The Reverend James Mitulski, pastor 

Worship Every Sunday 
at 9:00 a.m., 11:00 a.m., and 7:00 p.m. 


Thursday will be dedicated to 
a Public Policy Symposium, 
beginning with an introductory 
address, “A Testimonial of Hope: 
A Personal Experience with 
Issues Relating to the Con¬ 
ference,” by Chuck Frutchey, as¬ 
sistant education director of the 
San Francisco AIDS Foundation. 
A plenary session will be address¬ 
ed by Dr. Mervyn Silverman, 
president of the American Foun¬ 
dation for AIDS Research and a 
former San Francisco health 
director, on the subject of anti- 
discrimination as it relates to 
medical treatment. 

Also at the public policy sym¬ 
posium, there will be workshops 
on health costs and on health 
care access issues for the 
economically disenfranchised. 

The Rev. Jesse Jackson is sche¬ 
duled to deliver Thursday’s clos¬ 
ing address, but symposium 
spokesman Rene Durazzo said it 
is likely that a scheduling conflict 
will prevent him from appearing. 

Friday’s session will be 
devoted to a medical symposium, 
with a keynote address to be 
delivered by Anthony Fauci, 
M.D., director of the National In¬ 
stitute of Allergy and Infectious 
Diseases. 

Also on Friday will be 
McGrath’s presentation on Com¬ 
pound Q, as well as sessions on 
nutrition, eastern medicine, and 
cultural traditions in medicine. 

A series of sessions will ad¬ 
dress psychosocial issues. One of 
these sessions is entitled “A 
Comprehensive Immune Moni¬ 
toring Program for HIV Dis¬ 


ease”; another is "Psychological 
Challenges for the Medically Ag¬ 
gressive HIV Patient.” 

Saturday will be devoted to a 
health fair, with addresses from- 
Rep. Barbara Boxer and from 
Marcus Conant, M.D. George 
Rutherford, M.D., medical direc¬ 
tor of the San Francisco health 
department’s AIDS Office, will 
speak on “The Natural History 
of HIV Infection and Early Treat¬ 
ment.” From 10 a.m. to 3 p.m., 
there will be information booths 
and exhibits by AIDS service pro¬ 
viders in Larkin Hall, at the east 
end of Civic Auditorium. 

HIV Treatment Awareness 
Week will close with a major 
fundraising dance on Sunday, 
June 25, at Civic Auditorium 
from 4 p.m. to 9 p.m. 

Registration fees for the sym¬ 
posium events will range from $5 
(for people with AIDS or ARC) to 
$40. A fee waiver may be re¬ 
quested when registering. Thurs¬ 
day’s session will be concurrent 
with the health fair, 10 a.m. to 
3 p.m. 

For more information, contact 
Rene Durazzo or Steven Petrow 
at (415) 864-4376, ext. 2036 or 
2037. 

In addition to Project Inform, 
HIV Treatment Awareness Week 
sponsors include Mobilization 
Against AIDS, the San Francisco 
AIDS Foundation, Latino AIDS 
Project of Institute Familiar de 
La Raza, Bayview-Hunter’s Point 
Foundation, AIDS Service Pro¬ 
viders Association of the Bay 
Area and the San Francisco 
Department of Public Health. ▼ 


A Safe-Sex Workshop 
For the Hearing-Impaired 


For over three years now, gay 
and bisexual men have been at¬ 
tending S.F. AIDS Foundation 
workshops to eroticize safe sex. 
Now, these workshops, known as 
the “Buddy Connection,” are be¬ 
ing taken to the deaf community. 

“We are in the process of 
adapting our very successful safe 
sex workshops for hearing- 
impaired gay and bisexual men,” 
said Chuck Frutchey, assistant 
education director. 

“The hearing-impaired con¬ 
stitute a sizeable segment of our 
community,” Frutchey explain¬ 
ed, “so much so that we wanted 
to make sure they have the oppor¬ 
tunity to learn how to play safe as 
well as to reinforce the value of 
continuing safe-sex practices.” 


This particular version of the 
Buddy Connection will be held 
on Friday, June 23, from 
7-10 p.m. at 20 Tenth Street. 

According to Frutchey, “This 
is a pilot project right now. We’re 
hoping to develop a prototype 
that can be used for deaf gay and 
bisexual men anywhere.” 

The workshop is being spon¬ 
sored by the Rainbow Deaf Socie¬ 
ty, St. Benedict Center Inter¬ 
preting Service, the University of 
California Center on Deafness, 
San Jose Lambda Society for the 
Deaf and the AIDS Foundation, 
among others. 

For more information, call the 
San Francisco AIDS Foundation 
at 864-4376. T 
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WE’RE STILL 

THE 1ti€HT COnOECTiOn 

California’s Original Party Lines For Men Are Still The Best! 



• We’re well established and have thousands of men 
calling each day, so your chances of connecting with 
other men are greater on our party line than on newer 

• Talk With Other Hot Men Live! 

No recordings! No Actors! 

• The fun, safe and exciting new way to meet other men 
without leaving your home or office! 


Each cal! discreet!y bi!!ed to your phone bi!l. 
Anonymity guaranteed! 

Only $2 per call* 


f —= 

IN SAN FRANCISCO: 

IN LOS ANGELES: 

- ^ 


415-976-6767 

213-976-3050 




EN ESPANOL: 



213-976-C-l-T-A 


Ur— 



-i 


* This call is only $2 per call in most of the 213, 415, and 619 area codes. Matching is random and you may not hear another caller and yet still be charged. 

Call at peak night times to avoid unwanted charges. Additional toll charges may apply in some areas. 
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Downey Zips It 

Show to Leave the Air in September 



by Allen White 

Morton Downey Jr. says his na¬ 
tionally syndicated talk show has 
been cancelled because the 
distributor, MCA, is having pro¬ 
blems signing and renewing sta¬ 
tions across the country. The last 
shows will be aired in September, 
Downey said. 

“That’s wonderful,’’ com¬ 
mented Randy Schell, a gay ac¬ 
tivist and one of the show’s 
strongest critics. “I think it is im¬ 
portant that people in many parts 
of the country protested the show. 
He may have been a novelty item 
at one time, but he just wore off.” 

The show, which airs locally on 
KOFYTV each night at 11 p.m., 
has had a stormy time of it since 
its first San Francisco airing last 
year at KRON-TV. During its ini¬ 
tial broadcasts it was subject to 
strong criticism from gay ac¬ 
tivists as well as the San Francis¬ 
co Department of Public Health 
and the city’s Human Rights 
Commission. The show was can¬ 
celled by KRON because, accord¬ 
ing to several at the station, it was 
simply causing too much work 
for station staff. 

The show’s return to the San 
Francisco airwaves was first 
disclosed by the Bay Area Repor¬ 
ter. Following the story in the 
B.A.R., the talk show host was 
booked on a “People Are Talk¬ 
ing” show on KPIX. Part of the 
sell of the show on KOFY was 
that Downey would no longer be 
homophobic. 

On the “People Are Talking” 
show, Morton Downey said, “1 


understand that some of my 
homophobic bashing, as you say, 
is probably related to the fact that 
I was attacked by a doctor when 
I was 12 years old.” 

He also said, “I changed be¬ 
cause my own brother, who I love 
dearly, is surviving with AIDS.” 
He said he had sought profes¬ 
sional help to deal with his homo¬ 
phobia. 

The night the show went on the 
air, he met with members of the 
press on the yacht of KOFYTV 
owner James Gabbert. While on 
the boat he taped two spots con¬ 
demning anti-gay violence. 

The station then announced 
that the spots were not of broad¬ 
cast quality, but a few days later 
said one spot was good enough to 
broadcast. Station spokesperson 
said this week that, in fact, 
public-service spots are airing on 
KOFYTV which have Downey 
asking for understanding and de¬ 
nouncing gay violence. 

As the Downey show began to 
air in April on KOFYTV, it was 
known that there were severe 
distribution problems. Stations 
in Los Angeles, San Diego and 
Phoenix had all cancelled. 

Downey appeared caught in a 
no-win situation. He had built a 
reputation for verbally harangu¬ 
ing his guests, especially 
minorities. Andrew Humm, a gay 
activist in New York, has a lawsuit 
pending as a result of a slapping 
incident that allegedly occurred 
during his appearance on the 
show. 


Many viewers looking for 
blood found that the “new” Mor¬ 
ton Downey was also a more bor¬ 
ing Morton Downey. 

At the same time, he ran up 
against a new kind of problem in 
the form of Arsenio Hall. Hall’s 
show on Channel 44 has quickly 
become one of the top-rated late- 
night shows and has pulled 
viewers that might have tuned to 
Downey. The ratings on the 
Downey show have been, as one 
station analyst pointed out, worse 
than a test pattern. Many nights 
the show has not been able to get 
a one rating. 

Adding to Downey’s problems 
was an incident in which he 


claimed to have been attacked by 
skinheads at the San Francisco 
Airport. Airport police said the 
claims were false. Although the 
San Mateo district attorney 
decided not to prosecute for false 
arrest, it is believed the incident 
sorely hurt Downey’s credibility 
with the few fans he did have. 

The entire Morton Downey af¬ 
fair has been a minefield for staf¬ 
fers at KOFYTV. As the cancella¬ 
tion announcement came, station 
staff would not comment and the 
station’s owner was not available. 

Downey said he wants to bring 
the show back as a weekly show. 
He also wants to put together a 
nightclub act to play in Las Vegas 
and Atlantic City. T 


Open Hand 
Given Grant 
of $250,000 

Project Open Hand, the daily 
meal service to people with AIDS 
and ARC in San Francisco, has 
been awarded a $250,000 
challenge grant for its head¬ 
quarters facility, it was announc¬ 
ed today by Open Hand Develop¬ 
ment Director Skip Sikora. 

“We are very grateful to The 
Kresge Foundation for this boost 
to our fundraising efforts,” said 
Sikora, noting that the award for 
renovation of Open Hand’s 17th 
Street building stipulates that 
the project raise $518,000 by the 
first of next year to receive the 
grant. 

The grant was one of 72 award¬ 
ed to date this year by The 
Kresge Foundation, for a total of 
$24.4 million. 

In 1988 the foundation receiv¬ 
ed 832 proposals and awarded 
$52.4 million to 169 organiza¬ 
tions in 37 states, the District of 
Columbia and one outside the 
United States. 

The grant will enable Project 
Open Hand to complete the in¬ 
terior renovation of the building 
into which it moved last 
February, to finish paying for its 
new kitchen equipment, and to 
avoid any long-term debt on the 
new facility. 

Open Hand, which delivers a 
hot dinner and a bag lunch to 
people with AIDS throughout 
San Francisco, is now serving 
1,250 meals a day to 625 people. 

The Kresge Foundation is an 
independent, private foundation 
created by the personal gifts of 
Sebastian S. Kresge. T 


CELEBRATE GAY PRIDE! 

JOIN US SOUTH OF MARKET 
AT THE BORDER CANTINA 

Gay Pride Weekend Specials 

Friday, June 23 Saturday, June 24 

Large Margarita $3.75 Two Dinners 

Regular Margarita $2.75 For $12.95 

Sunday, June 25 

We will be open, serving dinner from 5:30 to 10 p.m. 

Two Dinners for $12.95 
Plus Our Margarita Special 
Large $3.75 Regular $2.75 

Regular Hours 

LUNCH 
Monday-Friday 
11:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. 

DINNER 
Monday-Friday 
5:30 p.m.-10:00 p.m. 
Saturday 

5:30 p.m.-ll:00 p.m. 

HAPPY HOUR 
4:30 p.m.-6:30 p.m. 



8-O'R-D-E-R 


/» »»»» 

AFE 

&*C*A*N’T*hN* A 

1192 Folsom St. (at 8th) 
626-6043 


Threats Force Firm 
To Drop Gay Name 


by Dennis McMillan 

Gay International Inc., a gay- 
owned and operated company 
located in the Castro, has had to 
change its name officially to 
Merit Diversified International 
Inc. to avoid further homophobic 
attacks. 

Formerly registered as Gay In¬ 
ternational Inc., the publicly held 
corporation trading over the 
counter with stockholders in the 
United States, Canada and 
Australia, had many obstacles to 
overcome in the business world 
and from its self-proclaimed 
enemies. 

While the company, located in 
the very heart of the gay mecca 
on 18th Street near Castro, 
proudly displayed its name and 
lambda logo, several times 
groups of vandals have spray- 
painted homophobic epithets on 
its front awning. 

Each month the company 
received anonymous threats over 
the telephone and hate letters 
through the mail. A homophobe 
using the pseudonym “Frank 
Beard” sent mock newsletters 
with a barrage of anti-gay pro¬ 
paganda. 

An example of his vitriolic pen- 
nings was: “As far as I’m con¬ 
cerned, fags can go ahead and 
make themselves extinct, but 
should not make the normal peo¬ 
ple pay for their care. Also fag¬ 
gots should not bring up, teach or 
be around children.” 

The business had been run¬ 
ning since 1983 encountering dif¬ 
ficulties while attempting to be 


out of the closet. Business 
managers suggested a name 
change, pointing out that other 
openly gay firms had to remain 
otherwise publicly hidden with 
titles using words such as 
“Golden Gate” or “Individual 
Rights.” 

Their attempt to publish a 
newspaper. Gay Times, met with 
failure, because of the open title, 
according to members of their 
board. 

The corporation does not 
know for certain but assumes the 
majority of its 1,500 stockholders 
are gay men and lesbians. 

“We wished we could have 
stuck with our original name, but 
now we are assured of success for 
ourselves and our stockholders,” 
said Vice President Adam Ayala. 
“We believe Merit will be one of 
the hottest names among the 
smaller up-and-coming public 
corporations in the 1990s.” 

The company has holdings in 
real estate, boat manufacturing, 
art work, gourmet foods, motion 
pictures and the recently ac¬ 
quired 20-year-old consulting 
firm. Premier Allied Consultants. 

Ayala said that penny stock 
(stock that sells for under a dollar 
a share) was now available 
through any stockbroker. He said 
this was an excellent opportunity 
for gay people to invest in some¬ 
thing that will be profitable and 
make them feel a part of a 
homophilic team. His only regret 
was that the company could not 
also be openly gay. ▼ 
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A GAY DAY TEA DANCE 
SUNDAY. JUNE 25TH/4PM TIL MIDNIGHT 

GIFTCENTER PAV1L10N/8TH AT BRANNAN STREETS 

TICKETS $12 ADVANCE $15 AT THE DOOR 

AVAItABU AT ALL MEADUNES BJOmS CASTRO, ROLK AND MARKET STREETS 

BEACH ATTIRE ENCOURAGED 

SPECIAL GUEST APPEARANCE BY 

THE DEL RUBIO TRIPLETS 

, PRODUCED 8¥ DON JOHNSON AND JIM SNIADACH i 
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CD4: A Magic Bullet? 


by David Smyth 

Soluble CD4 “could be a 
magic bullet against AIDS,” ac¬ 
cording to Dr. Robert Gallo, a co¬ 
discoverer of the human immu¬ 
nodeficiency virus (HIV). Gallo, 
who studies retroviruses at the 
National Cancer Institute, made 
his remarks at the fifth Interna¬ 
tional Conference on AIDS, 
which concluded in Montreal on 
June 9. 

“This is the heart of the AIDS 
problem,” he said. The HIV virus 
has evolved something in its 
envelope that hooks into CD4 
receptor sites on human cells like 
nothing in the history of medi¬ 
cine, letting it stick its head right 
into the immune system. 

“If we can copy the CD4 mo¬ 
lecule in massive amounts, we’ll 
have a molecular decoy,” Gallo 
said. “The virus will then bind to 
that molecule instead of getting 
into the cell.... There can never 
be resistance to such a drug, 
since if the virus becomes resis¬ 
tant to CD4, it will be unable to 
target the immune system.” 

The drug has been tested at 
several clinical centers, including 
San Francisco General Hospital. 
Researchers including Dr. 
Donald Abrams and Dr. Paul 
Volberding reported, “No sus¬ 
tained, convincing effects on 
total (T4 cell) counts or serum 
p24 antigen titres were observ¬ 
ed.” The drug had a half life of 
one hour when administered in¬ 
travenously, but lasted longer 
when injected under the skin. 

Dr. Robert Yarchoan at the Na¬ 


tional Cancer Institute suggested 
that significant amounts of virus 
could be cleared from the blood 
by continuous infusion of CD4. 


Tests have shown that free 
virus, as well as virus budding 



Dr. Robert Gallo. 


(Photo: S. Savage) 

from infected cells, binds to the 
decoy drug. These results led 
Gallo to assert, “You could also 
attach a toxin to the CD4 that will 
also kill virus-infected cells.” 
Several research groups are try¬ 
ing to accomplish this feat. 

Dr. Edward Berger reported 
that splicing CD4 on Pseudo¬ 
monas exotoxin “nearly com¬ 
pletely prevented the spread of 
infection for up to 17 days” in a 
test tube by selectively killing in¬ 
fected cells. The Upjohn Com¬ 
pany is manufacturing large 
quantities of the drug in prepara¬ 
tion for studies of the drug’s ef¬ 


fects on animals. 

This form of CD4 could have 
significant toxic side effects, 
Berger cautioned. He speculated 
that a successful strategy might 
involve wiping out the vast major¬ 
ity of infected cells with a few 
treatments of the compound, 
then using other antiviral agents 
to control the HIV remnants. 

Hypericin, a component of St. 
Johns Wort, is another agent that 
has been attached to CD4, 
Studies conducted at Genentech 
in South San Francisco and at 
the University of Texas showed 
the molecule killed infected T 
cells and macrophages. 

Genentech is also developing 
genetically engineered human 
antibodies that can be attached 
to CD4. This drug is expected to 
be much less toxic to people, and 
test-tube experiments show the 
drug can kill HIV-infected cells in 
concentrations achievable in the 
bloodstream, according to Daniel 
Capon of Genentech. “Animal 
studies are underway” and 
human trials might begin this 
year. Capon said. 

To achieve forms of CD4 that 
will survive for longer periods in 
the bloodstream, some resear¬ 
chers are splicing the decoy 
receptor on a patient’s own red 
blood cells; other scientists are 
using immunoglobulin. 

Although CD4 appears to have 
raised expectations, some scien¬ 
tists reported that HIV seems, in 
rare cases, to be able to use other 
entryways into cells. T 




Don DeLee 


BEFORE 


• If a picture is worth a thousand 
words, believe me when I say that I feel 
as terrific as I look in the ''after" photo! 
In 12 weeks, I lost a total of 30 pounds. 
Thanks to Shapechangers, I feel 
stronger and healthier than ever. 

Don DeLee, Electronics Technician 


• During my six weeks with Shape- 
changers, I lost 6 inches off my hips and 
thighs. Last week I felt sexy enough to 
go and buy my first knit dress in years. 
Thank you, Shapechangers! 

Patty Manning, Accountant 



AFTER 


• It's been hard for me to diet all my life. 
With Jennifer teaching me about nutri¬ 
tion, I have made a lot of changes in my 
eating habits. For the first time in many 
years, I don't think of myself as being 
"fat." 

Allan Hurst, Office Automation Analyst 


• My trainer, Peter, has motivated me 
to lose 30 pounds and drop 2 dress sizes 
in just 12 weeks. 

Nikki Lewis, Municipal Bonds Broker 


Do Something Great For Yourself! 

Call Shapechangers for a Free Consultation at our 
Convenient Location in the San Francisco Financial District 

386-1111 


AIDS Foundation Releases 3rd 
Experimental Treatment Bulletin 


BeiA 


Bulletin of 
Experimental 
Treatments for 
AIDS 


A publication of the San Francisco AIDS Foundation 


June 1989 


AZT UPDATE 

by Ron Baker 


THE EARLY 
PROMISE OF 
COMPOUNDQ 


"Zidauudine lAZTI is now the standard of care for persons with ARC and AIDS and 
should be given wheneivr possible." 

—John Bartlett, MD' 

"AZT is not a verg impressive drug for tmting AIDS." 

—Andrew Moss, PhD* 

"AZTshould not be used to treat asymptomatic HIV-infected patients until further data 
are available from clinical trials." 

—Mark Jacobson, MD 
and John Mills, MD* 


"Its specificity is uncanny." 

-Michael McGrath, MD, PhD 

The purified protein extract from 
the root tuber of a Chinese cucumber 
plant (Trichosanthes kirilowii) ap¬ 
pears to kill HIV-infected macro¬ 
phages and to block replication of the 
uinis in T.hplnnr cells, accordine to 


AZT is the only drug approved by 
the Food and Drug Administration to 
treat HIV infection, and it continues 
to receive the lion's share of attention 
in the research lab and in clinical trials. 
This issue of BETA reviews the ntsults 
of recent research on AZT. Among the 
topics discussed are the role of AZT 
in increasing survival time for people 
with AIDS and severe ARC, its pos¬ 
sibly transient benefits, newly- 
reported toxicities, and a modified 
form of the drug, which researchers 
say is more potent and less toxic. 


AZT STUDIES 
SHOW BENEFIT 
AND TOXICITY 


Increased Survival Time 

A US. multi<enter trial of 4,805 
people with previous bouts of PCP* 
suggests that beginning AZT treat¬ 


ment early after the AIDS diagnosis 
increases survival time*. According to 
the authors,".. .the finding of a strong 
association between stage of illness at 
time of initiation of therapy and sur¬ 
vival suggests the need for study in 
patients still earlier in the disease 

Some individuals responded to 
treatment better than others. People 
with hemoglobin* levels above 12 
grams per deciliter had a higher sur¬ 
vival rate, for instance, while those 
with transfusion-acquired AIDS had 
a lower survival time. Gender or race 
did not appear to be factors in survival 
time. "The trend toward poorer prog¬ 
nosis in untreated women, IDU* and 
minorities with AIDS, as seen in the 
New \brk natural history cohort, was 
not seen in the present study."* 

No new information about the 
drug's toxicity came out of this trial. 
Only adverse effects requiring hos¬ 
pitalization were reported. Almost 
20% of people in the study required 



i 

I 


researchers at UCSF and Genelabs, 
Inc.*" In China the root has been used 
for centuries to induce abortions and, 
more recently, to treat malignant 



DR. MICHAEL MCGRATH 


The San Francisco AIDS 
Foundation has released its third 
issue of BEIA (the Bulletin of Ex¬ 
perimental Treatments for 
AIDS), which features a lengthy 
update on AZT, an interview with 
Dr. Donald Abrams of San Fran¬ 
cisco General Hospital about 
Dextran Sulfate, a directory of 
open HIV trials in the Bay Area, 
and a section on plasmapheresis 
for HIV-related neuropathy. 

BETA editor Ron Baker ex¬ 
plained that “since our first issue 
much more has been learned 
about AZT and we want to 
disseminate that information to 
as many individuals as possible. 
This issue presents material 
showing both the benefits of AZT 
as well as its toxicity, HIV 
resistance to AZT, how AZT may 


improve neurological functions, 
and information about a less tox¬ 
ic AZT drug.” 

The directory of open HIV 
trials in the Bay Area includes 
more than 32 trials compiled by 
the San Francisco County Com¬ 
munity Consortium (but not 
limited to their trials alone). In¬ 
formation about who is eligible, 
drug name and mechanism of ac¬ 
tion, and site and contact person 
are included in the directory. 

BETA is being distributed free 
in San Francisco hospitals, 
health clinics, AIDS agencies 
and select bookstores. For a 
subscription to BETA or for more 
information, call the San Francis¬ 
co AIDS Foundation Hotline: 
863-AIDS or 800-FOR-AIDS. T 



Just Married 


Troy Naranjo and Daven Balcomb cutting the cake at the 
Revival Club after their Metropolitan Community Church 
wedding. (Photo: Rink) 
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High Hopes for 1990 


AIDS Conference Organizers Confident 


Commentary by Dana Van Gorder 


Delegates to the 5th Interna¬ 
tional Conference on AIDS may 
have had differing views on one 
important issue—just how pro¬ 
minent a role political activism 
should play in what was first 
created as a scientific gathering 
on AIDS. But virtually everyone 
in Montreal agreed that when 
this important meeting opens in 
San Francisco in June of 1990, 
the 6th International Conference 
on AIDS will have greater visibili¬ 
ty and be accompanied by more 
political activism than ever 
before. 

The theme of the 6th Interna¬ 
tional is “AIDS in the Nineties: 
From Science to Public Policy.” 
The focus of the conference will 
be on developments in basic 
science, clinical trials, 
epidemiology and prevention. 
Because 1990 holds out exciting 
prospects for research on several 
experimental AIDS treatments, 
conference organizers are plann¬ 
ing a meeting that sparks op¬ 
timism as we enter the second 
decade of this epidemic. 

The 6th International Con¬ 
ference will also explore the full 
range of social science and public 
policy implications of AIDS. 
Already, researchers from 
throughout the world have been 
invited to submit studies on 
issues including HIV testing, dis¬ 
crimination, clinical ethics, and 
access to treatment and clinical 
trials. The San Francisco con¬ 
ference will examine the ways in 
which ignorance leads to public 
policy that will perpetuate AIDS 
and the ways in which sound 
science supports policies that are 
fully responsive to the treatment 
and civil rights needs of all HIV- 
infected people. 

Montreal was billed by the in¬ 
ternational press as the first 
AIDS conference at which AIDS 
researchers and AIDS activists 
confronted the differences in 
their philosophical and tactical 
approaches to the scientific and 
social challenge posed by this 
epidemic. San Francisco hopes to 
be the conference at which 
researchers and activists better 
appreciate their respective roles 
in responding to this epidemic 
and join more fully in confront¬ 
ing the real enemies that stand in 
the way of an intelligent AIDS 
public policy. 

Already, the 6th International 
Conference on AIDS has been 
deeply involved in joining AIDS 
activists and scientists to resolve 
an important civil rights issue af¬ 
fecting HIV-infected people. 
Following the April detention of 
Hans Paul Verhoef of the 
Netherlands by United States im¬ 
migration officials, community 
groups urged conference 
organizers to help bring the 
medical establishment into the 
fight to alter U.S. policy. The 
result was a significant shift in 
government regulations that will 
allow HIV-infected visitors into 
the United States for 30 days to 
obtain medical treatment, attend 
meetings, visit relatives and con¬ 
duct business. 

Working together in Montreal, 
San Francisco’s conference 
organizers and community 
groups presented the Interna¬ 
tional AIDS Society, which sanc¬ 
tions the International AIDS 
Conference, with a request that it 
hold future meetings only in 
countries that permit entry of 
HIV-infected travelers. And a 


joint effort led to the adoption of 
a resolution by the Montreal dele¬ 
gates urging all countries to 
reverse policies that exclude HIV- 
infected travelers and seeking 
assurances from the U.S. govern¬ 
ment that HIV-infected in¬ 
dividuals will be permitted to at¬ 
tend the San Francisco con¬ 
ference. 

There are many people who 
would be thanked for their in¬ 
volvement on this important 
issue. Among them are Paul 
Boneberg of the Mobilization 
Against AIDS, Pat Christen at 
the San Francisco AIDS Founda¬ 
tion, Ben Schatz of National Gay 
Rights Advocates, Jim Foster of 
the San Francisco Health Com¬ 
mission, Clint Hockenberry of 
the AIDS Legal Referral Panel, 
Senators Ted Kennedy, Alan 
Cranston, Pete Wilson, and 
Representatives Nancy Pelosi, 
Barbara Boxer, and Tom Camp¬ 
bell. 

The issue of travel by HIV- 
infected people will be given 


great prominence at the 6th In¬ 
ternational for two reasons. First, 
the conference organizers want to 
bring about further change in 
U.S. policy on this issue, as well 
as change by other governments. 
Second, the local effort surroun¬ 
ding this issue proves that the 
task of moving governments to 
adopt a rational and humane 
public policy on AIDS can be ac¬ 
complished when scientists and 
activists confront decision¬ 
makers with our knowledge 
about this disease. 

It is fitting and exciting that 
the 6th International Conference 
on AIDS will be held in San Fran¬ 
cisco. What we take for granted 
in San Francisco and the United 
States is the strength of our com¬ 
munity resources to fight AIDS 
other countries are struggling to 
replicate. Thousands of delegates 
next June will have an important 
opportunity to witness first-hand 
the programs our community ac¬ 
tivists have assembled to care for 
(Continued on page 35) 


One of the industrial exhibits at the Fifth International Con¬ 
ference on AIDS in Montreal. (Photo; t.l utti 


The only alternatave is darkness. 


I CARO 

Halogen wall sconce 
Clear cut glass 
Perforated chrome shield 
Grey enamel backpiate 


We dare you... 


Sale prices through 
July. Telephone and 
mail orders accepted. 

680 Eighth Street, Suite 160 
at Eighth & Division Sts. 
San Francisco, California 
Telephone: (415) 621-2561 
Monday to Thursday 10-5 


Sundays we party 

^Vrfemide 


POLKELLI 

ITALIAN LIGHTING & DESIGN 
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Film Buffs 

At the opening night party for the Lesbian and Gay Film Festival, left to right: filmmakers 
Rob Epstein, videomaker John Canali, and film historian Vito Russo. (Photo: Rink) 


Hippier 

(Continued from page 13) 

State and society, gay people had 
no choice but to lead lonely, 
miserable lives of heartbreak and 
despair, culminating in a pathe¬ 
tic old age—but I never believed 
it. I believed we could do what¬ 
ever we wanted. With Stonewall 
the old rules were overthrown. 

V V V 

Ever the romantic, my par¬ 
ticular scenario for falling in love 


was to move to the city (any city), 
find a likely candidate, and then 
drag him back to the woods, 
where the two of us would enjoy 
a blissful existence for the next 
40 or 50 years. I’m not sure how 
I expected to achieve it, but I also 
assumed that kids would magic¬ 
ally appear somewhere along the 
way. Perhaps eventually I would 
return to my hometown with lover 
and children in tow to lead a 
lavender version of the Ozzie and 
Harriet story. I was nothing if not 
naive. 


than myself wanted to transforms 
society completely, to break the 
bonds of capitalistic, patriarchal, 
heterosexist tyranny by redefin¬ 
ing family structure, gender roles 
and all the rest. This was OK by 
me. Then, as now, I was easy. A 
world of men in flowered skirts 
was just as appealing as a world 
of men in flannel shirts. The 
essential thing, I believed, was to 
create a world where all things 
were possible and acceptable. 
That to me was the fundamental 
meaning of Stonewall. 


out that way. As the ’70s progress¬ 
ed, the clone look (and attendant 
perspective) drove all the others 
from the field, and gay society 
took on more and more of the 
traits and manners of main¬ 
stream society. To our dismay, we 
discovered that we could be just 
as intolerant, narrow and selfish 
as those around us. There were 
differences, to be sure, between 
us and the world at large. We held 
bigger parties, did better drugs, 
and had more sex than our 
straight counterparts—sup¬ 
posedly—but these differences 
were superficial at best and, if 
anything, deserved to defuse our 
energies rather than to concen¬ 
trate them. 

By this time I had left the pro¬ 
vinces for the ghetto and found 
my own values changing rapidly. 
Love, children, a career, the 
future—all that was still impor¬ 
tant, but I couldn’t help getting 
carried away by the giddy whirl 
of ghetto life, first in West 
Hollywood, then in New York, 
and finally in San Francisco. Fin¬ 
ding a lover took a back seat to 
finding a trick for the night. 
Planning the next five or 10 years 
fell victim to planning the rest of 
the weekend. If there was a point 
to it all, it was hardly fulfillment 
or contentment but experience. I 
was determined to get jaded. 

V V V 

All that changed when a virus 
called HIV invaded the commun¬ 
ity. The exhilarating rush and 
mad frenzy of our lives—which 
seemed to be the only way so 
many of us knew to say yes to 
life—came to a crashing halt 
when this mysterious and 
frightening intruder made its 
presence felt. Soon, all too soon, 
friends sickened and died, and 
those who survived wondered, 
“Yes, but for how long?” Shock¬ 
ed and disillusioned, we began to 
question our past and to 
reevaluate the direction of our 
lives. 

There are those who say with 
or without AIDS we would even¬ 
tually have questioned the path 
we were taking. Perhaps so. But 
too many add that we needed to 
mature as a community and that 
AIDS, as an agent of that trans¬ 
formation, was a blessing in 
disguise. Despite my criticisms of 
the past, of a lifestyle I once will¬ 
ingly shared, I cannot agree. 
Such an attitude is not only 
smug; it is facile and shallow. 

To indulge in revisionism, to 
impose an ’80s morality on the 
past, is too easy. People forget 
that we were charting new ter¬ 
ritory in the ’70s. Certainly we 
made mistakes—but we did the 
best we could, and at least we fac¬ 
ed our lives without trepidation. 
I, for one, will never apologize for 
doing what we did, especially 
when we could not foresee the con- 
sequences. We acted in good 
faith. All we wanted was to find a 
place for ourselves. 

In the early years of the crisis, 
I was concerned not so much for 
myself as for the community at 
large. I recognized AIDS as a 
serious threat from very early on, 
yet I always believed that some¬ 
how I would survive. I couldn’t 
imagine my own death. I couldn’t 
envision a crisis so profound that 
an entire generation—the Stone¬ 
wall generation—might be lost. 

As time passed, however, the 
likelihood of escape seemed 
more and more remote, AIDS 
stole one friend after another. 
Finally, it threatened me. Even 
then, I preached optimism and 
survival. I still do. But in recent 
months, I must confess, my faith 
has begun to falter. I suffer more 
frequently from depression and 


Other gay people more radical Unfortunately, it didn’t work 
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fatigue now than I ever have 
before. I continually wonder, 
“What is to become of us?” 

V V V 

There are many disturbing 
things about the AIDS crisis, but 
one of the worst is that it seems 
to have overwhelmed all our 
other concerns. In our desperate 
and valiant attempt to save lives, 
we seem to have lost sight of 
many of our original goals— 
federal equal-rights legislation, 
for example. Although it is under- 
standable that the national 
media have tidily reduced us to 
a one-issue “subculture’—it is 
convenient, if despicable, for 
them to equate gay people with 
disease—we must not do this our¬ 
selves. We must not abandon the 
demands we made at Stonewall. 

And let those demands be 
angry ones. As a friend remind¬ 
ed me recently, we are celebrating 
the 20th anniversary of a riot, not 
a political garden party. Stone¬ 
wall was an act of violence, an act 
that the vast majority of us who 
march proudly in the Gay Day 
Parade every year would probably 
not have condoned at the time. 
Such events are rare. The only 
other time gay people have felt so 
abused that they spilled en masse 
into the street in self-righteous 
fury was the White Night Riot of 
1979, 10 long years ago. 

I often wonder what I would 
have done had I been at Stone¬ 
wall or the White Night Riot. 
Would I have thrown a brick or 
torched a police car? I’ll never 
know. I only know how I felt when 
I read about these events from 
afar, particularly the latter one. I 
was excited and proud that gay 
people were rebelling, yet fearful 
of the consequences. Fortunate¬ 
ly, we have a better way to express 
our anger now, a way many of us 
chose when we protested the 
Supreme Court’s sodomy deci¬ 
sion in 1987—non-violent civil 
disobedience. But non-violence 
works only when others are 
capable of sharing our outrage. 
In the past, this hasn’t always 
been an effective option. 

Years have passed since Stone¬ 
wall, since White Night, since the 
discovery of AIDS. It sometimes 
amazes me just how much time 
has passed, how much history I 
have experienced. There are 
those, I suddenly realized one 
day, who, unlike myself, don’t 
remember life pre-Stonewall, who 
never enjoyed the “good old 
days” of the ’70s, who can’t even 
imagine a world without AIDS. 
An entire generation of gay peo¬ 
ple has grown up in the shadow 
of a pre-existing gay culture—a 
culture which may have baffled 
them at times but which must 
have made their way easier. I 
sometimes feel alienated from 
these people, I sometimes envy 
them; but most often I view them 
as I do the generation older than 
my own—as partners, brothers 
and sisters, in an ongoing strug¬ 
gle for a just society. 

A just society. As the idealism 
of youth merges with the pragma¬ 
tism of middle age, I grow ever 
more realistic about what I can 
expect to see accomplished in my 
lifetime. I honestly thought, when 
I was younger, that an ideal 
world, a world without rejection, 
discrimination, harassment or 
brutality, was within reach. Now 
I recognize that I may die before 
sexual orientation ceases to mat¬ 
ter, to turn people into second- 
class citizens. Naturally, this is 
hard to accept. But I take comfort 
in the belief that some day we will 
create such a world. It may take 
another 20 years or another or 
another, but it will happen. 
Stonewall was just a beginning. 

T 
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It won’t mean 
anything if 
yoifre not alive 
to see it 
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A hard 


wercome 


In the past eight years, fifty thousand people who were 
desperately hoping for an AIDS cure, died waiting. 

Many of them did nothing because, at the time, nothing 
could be done. 

But, today, something can be done. Recent research 
shows that early detection of the AIDS virus, followed 
by immune system monitoring and treatment, can slow 
the progression to AIDS. 

Or possibly prevent it. 

Find out more at HIV Treatment Awareness Week. 


From June 22-25, you can attend presentations and panel 
discussions with AIDS experts, including Dr. Anthony Fauci, 
Director of the National Institute of Allergy and Infectious 
Diseases. 

You can also participate in workshops on everything 
from treatment options to obtaining health insurance. 

For details, call the San Francisco AIDS Foundation 
Hotline at 863-AIDS (864-6606 for the hearing impaired). 

There are effective treatments for the AIDS virus. 

Doing nothing, however, isn’t one of them. 


HIV Treatment Awareness Week 
San Francisco Civic Center 
June 22-June 25,1989 

There is something you can do about AIDS. 


Sponsored by: Project Inform, AIDS Service Providers Association of the Bay Area, Bayview Hunter’s Point Foundation, Latino AIDS Project 
of Institute Familiar de La Raza, Mobilization Against AIDS, San Francisco AIDS Foundation, San Francisco Department of Public Health. 
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Betsy and Kathy look at their paintings in the window of 
Hospitality House. IPhoto: Barbara J. Maggiani) 

residence for senior women that 
the foundation runs. Off drugs 
and tired of the street, she found 
a place to live. 

“I got me a place at Civic 
Center Residence and left the 
job. It was a religious thing with 
me. I couldn’t deal with all those 
nuns. I was raised a Jehovah’s 
Witness. I walked off the job and 
got on General Assistance,” she 
says. 


Lesbian 

Homeless 

(Continued from page 2) 

Betsy hadn’t been any stranger 
to drugs. She had fled to the 
street because her roommates 
were heroin addicts, and she was 
caught up in the labyrinth of 
substance abuse as well. 

“I was drinking and smoking 
grass and crack. The situation 
had just gotten out of hand,’ ’ she 
recalls. Two weeks after she made 
it to the shelter, Betsy was clean 
and sober and working for an 
employment agency St. Anthony 
runs. The jobs weren’t much, 
mostly day-long casual labor 
jobs. She worked in the shelter 
for a while, then found a job in a 


V V V 

Kathy, 25, was a squatter when 
she moved to San Francisco from 
Georgia in the fall of 1987. 

“Someone else said they were 
moving out here. It turned out to 
be a squat, three months’ free 
rent in an apartment on the cor¬ 
ner of Haight and Ashbury. They 
were fighting eviction,” she says. 


Kathy and Betsy, formerly homeless, at the fountain at U.N. Plaza, the site of their first date. 

(Photo: Barbara J. Maggiani) 


The eviction happened sud¬ 
denly, and Kathy was homeless. 
She decided to sleep in Golden 
Gate Park. 

“I felt very vulnerable. I don’t 
get depressed when I’m thrown 
into situations like that. I go into 
shock. I panhandled. I became 
part of a park tribe, sleeping with 
a family,” she told the Bay Area 
Reporter. Kathy slept in the park 
for months. 

Some friends were going to 
New York for awhile, so she 
stayed at their place, but when 
they came back she needed to 
find a place to live. 

She ended up at Episcopal 
Sanctuary on Eighth Street, a 
huge, three-floor facility that was 
once, before the AIDS epidemic 


shuttered its doors, the largest 
and most lucrative gay baths on 
the West Coast. It was turned into 
a shelter by a gay Episcopal 
priest diagnosed with AIDS. 

“I thought it was luxury. They 
treated me with respect. I stayed 
there two months,” Kathy says. 

But she says that after an inci¬ 
dent with a young, straight male 
who was harassing her, she knew 
it was time for her to move on. 
She had also used up the time the 
Sanctuary had allotted her, and 
it was time for another homeless 
woman to take her place in the 
small cubicle with no door that 
had been her short-term home. 

The Sanctuary gave her a 
voucher for a free sleeping bag. 
During the time she was staying 



We’re Proud that 
Lawrence Mintz, MD 
Is an Immunodeficiency 
Specialist at Mount Zion 

''Although AIDS is still a devastating disease^ it's en¬ 
couraging to see steady progress in treating HIV. Compared 
to the early '80s when we had no specific treatment, it's re¬ 
warding to have therapies for HIV and to see life expectancy 
of AIDS patients more than double. 

"I'm pleased that Mount Zion made a commitment to es¬ 
tablish an HIV clinic and AIDS cluster unit so that experi¬ 
enced staff can care for HIV patients. I share my expertise by 
teaching housestaff and physicians receiving special train¬ 
ing in infectious disease, and by consulting with private 
physicians. In the HIV clinic we also provide comprehensive 
care for patients including diagnosis, treatment and preven¬ 
tive therapies." 


For more information about our HIV 
clinic and other services, or if you 
want a referral for a private physi¬ 
cian, call Barbara Walter, RN, our 
physician referral coordinator. 

885-7777 


At Mount Zion we're proud to have Lawrence Mintz, MD, and 

other dedicated professionals providing HIV services: 

• Outpatient care including preventive care, monitoring 
immune status, and proactive treatment such as AZT 
for HIV related problems 

• Research protocols for Ganciclovir, Ribavirin and others 

• Aerosol pentamidine for prevention or treatment of PCP 

• AIDS inpatient unit with team approach including 
patient, family/significant others, primary physician, 
infectious disease specialists, housestaff physicians, 
nurses, social workers and volunteers 

• Caring environment offering social support. 


MZ 


MOUNT ZION 

Hospital and Medical Center 


1600 Divisadero Street/San Francisco 

Located on Muni Bus Routes #2 Clement, #4 Sutter, # 24 Castro and #38 Geary 


at the Sanctuary, she had tried to 
get on welfare. She went on, got 
cut off, went back on. She had 
saved enough money from her 
welfare pittance and bought a 
very used 1967 Ford station 
wagon. 

“I loved that station wagon,” 
she reminisces. “It had a 



Betsy and Kathy at the 
Tenderloin Self-Help Center, 
where Betsy now works. 

(Photo: Barbara J. Maggiani) 
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Homeless 

(Continued from previous page) 

beautiful engine that purred like 
a kitten. I slept all over town. I 
didn’t stay too long in any one 
place—I didn’t want people to 
know that I was a girl alone, 
sleeping in a car.” 

Even for the resourceful, life 
on the street is complicated. 
Restaurants don’t let you use 
their toilets, and there are few 
public restrooms. The one public 
shower is at Aquatic Park. St. An¬ 
thony Foundation, however, has 
showers and a few washing 
machines and dryers that 
homeless people can use. 

“I met Betsy at St. Anthony. I 
went there to take a shower,” 
Kathy laughs. “I’d seen her 
around. She was really quiet.” 

One of the jobs that Betsy had 
managed to get was as the shower 
attendant at the Women’s 
Shelter. She passed out soap and 
towels, did laundry, made sure 
that everyone who needed it was 
de-loused. 

“She would come in to take 
showers. But the first time we 
really met was at the fountain. We 
both ended up playing in the 
water,” Betsy blushed. 

The fountain, close to the 
ARC/AIDS Vigil, is a popular 
meeting place for homeless peo¬ 
ple living in the Tenderloin. 

It was the beginning of 
romance for Betsy and Kathy. 
Time and talk and caring led 
them into friendship and the 
natural intimacy that seeks a 
lover’s kind of expression. 

One special night in the 
privacy of a small room in a dingy 
flophouse away from the 
madness of the street—it was all 
that Betsy could afford—they 
found that expression. 

Betsy and Kathy had fallen in 
love. 

So much so that Betsy moved 
in with Kathy. Into her station 
wagon. 

Last June, sick of San Francis¬ 
co and wanting to find their fame 
and fortune elsewhere, they join¬ 
ed a carnival. It took them to 
Newark, the Santa Clara County 
Fair, Fort Bragg. They worked the 
games. Ring toss. Knock the bot¬ 
tle over. Sometimes the money 
was good. Sometimes it was rot¬ 
ten. When it was good, occasion¬ 
ally the carnival owners would 
put the crew up for a night in a 
luxury hotel. Usually not. 

“Carnival work was wonderful, 
but it got slow and we weren’t 
making any money, so we decid¬ 
ed to go back to San Francisco,” 
Betsy says. 

They came back to the Tender¬ 
loin, back to hotel life, back to 
streets filled with crack and 
crank, the stench of misery, back 
to welfare. Things looked pretty 
grim for awhile. 

Months passed. They spent 
their afternoons painting in the 
only free, few-questions-asked 
arts studio in San Francisco. 

Betsy began to work part-time 
at the Tenderloin Self-Help 
Center, supervising maintenance 
and coffee shop operations. They 
stayed for a while in the 
Tenderloin, but decided to move. 
They got an apartment in Potrero 
Hill and continued to come to 
work in the Tenderloin. Betsy 
puts in a stint sometimes as a 
peer counselor at the center, 
counseling homeless people. She 
understands what it’s like. She 
and Kathy have been there. 

V V V 

An estimated 2,000 homeless 
gays and lesbians live in San 
Francisco. They sleep in the 
street, they squat, they sleep in 


United Nations Plaza, in front of 
City Hall. They live in shelters. 
City figures place the homeless 
population at about 6,000. 
Homeless activists in the 
Tenderloin place the figure at a 
more realistic 8,000. 

In 1986, a report by the San 
Francisco Housing and Tenants 
Council documented the loss of 
17,000 units of affordable hous¬ 
ing in San Francisco between 
1976 and 1986. 

“I thought San Francisco was 
going to be the way it was eight 
years ago, when you could walk 
down the street and be gay and 
proud of what you are. Now, when 
people find out you’re gay, they 
beat you up and curse at you. If 
you apply for a job and they find 
out you’re gay, they won’t hire 
you. They’re afraid that if you’re 
gay, you have AIDS,” he told the 
Bay Area Reporter. 

Belva is homeless because, he 
says, the rents are too high. 

“I’m not used to not having 
money. I’m not used to not hav¬ 
ing a roof over my head,” he says. 

Belva came to San Francisco 
looking for a job. Like many gays, 
he was tired of living a double 
life. Married for three years, he 
decided he couldn’t do it any¬ 
more and filed for divorce. The 
settlement cost him a car and his 
life’s savings. He thought he 
could find a better way of life in 
San Francisco. 

Belva says it was hard to he gay 
in Arkansas, even though “the 
mountains are full of gay 
children.” Surprisingly, when he 
came out to his family, they ac¬ 
cepted him. 

But he feels that, as a homeless 
gay man, maybe San Francisco 
isn’t going to accept him. “I 
didn’t find freedom here. I’ve 
found hostility and bitterness. 
It’s a scary awakening,” he says. 

Thom Bartasavage, M.Div., is 
the program coordinator of the 
Tenderloin Self-Help Center, one 
of the many programs operated 
by Central City Hospitality 
House, a 20-year-old community 
center in the Tenderloin. Evolv¬ 
ing from a grassroots gay, hippie 
crash pad for kids during the 
“Summer of Love,” it provides 
shelter, counseling, arts ac¬ 
tivities, an employment agency, 
and publishes the award-winning 
Tenderloin Times newspaper. 

“The government has failed to 
provide moral leadership in the 
homeless issue, as the churches 
have,” he says. “We’re not going 
to solve homelessness, gay or 
straight, by pulling out tin cups 
and giving money. We know the 
symptoms, we’ve got to start deal¬ 
ing with the causes.” 

“We stigmatize the homeless. 
We turn the victims into villains. 
The victims are symptomatic of 
the problem. One of the solutions 
is to expose the fact that we’ve 
created a class of disposable peo¬ 
ple,’ ’ he told the Bay Area Repor¬ 
ter. 

Forty percent of the 
Tenderloin Self-Help Center 
clients are gay. The program pro¬ 
vides clothing, housing, 
substance abuse services, HIV 
and AIDS support groups, and 
other services, including peer 
counseling and a drop-in center. 

Bartasavage says there is a 
specific need for the gay com¬ 
munity to provide moral leader¬ 
ship in providing solutions to the 
problem. He says band-aids don’t 
work. “Homeless people don’t 
need toilets. They need houses,” 
he emphasizes. 

Twenty years after Stonewall, 
the dream of freedom, justice, 
and the right to love is alive 
among the gay homeless. 

Good dreams die hard. ▼ 




Above: The crowd at Cafe San Marcos overlooking Market Street. Below, the Names Project 

contingent in last year's parade. {Photo: Oarlene/PhotoGraphics) 
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leader In China travel, is now organizing a tour starting in 
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by Marv. Shaw 

T he chance to be a role 
model for young people 
searching for their iden¬ 
tities has been one of the prime 
rewards for Wiggsy Sivertsen in 
her job as counselor at San Jose 
State University. But as she de¬ 
monstrated in a recent interview 
with the Bay Area Reporter, she 
has done and become so much 
else within and beyond her pro¬ 
fessional life that she stands as a 
role model for both lesbians and 
gay men anywhere. 

Two of the strongest reasons 
for the value of that identity are 
her statements about her life and 
work. Asked about her most satis¬ 
fying achievements, Sivertsen 
replied, “I have been able to live 
my life congruent with my prin¬ 
ciples, with my beliefs.” She ex¬ 
plained that, coming from what 
she termed a “disfunctional 
family,” she early developed a 
devotion to human rights and 
directed herself to the hard but 
rewarding task of living, learning 
and growing. For her, that meant 
that her total life must have 
meaning. 

Asked later what kind of posi¬ 
tion she would most like to be in, 
exclusive of her present full life, 
she replied, “Exactly what I am 
doing!” So—what has she been 
doing? 

Sivertsen, 53, is a full professor 
of counseling, has a private prac¬ 
tice as well, and teaches “Alter¬ 
native Lifestyles,” a gay socio¬ 
logy course originated at SJSU 
by Clayton Lane, who recently 
retired. She feels that her profes¬ 
sional life at the college has been 
great. As both a teacher and a 
counselor, she has found the at¬ 
mosphere hospitable and the 
students, many of them the first 
of their families to go to college, 
to be continuously stimulating, 
in part because of the multi¬ 
cultural mix. 

Almost from the start of her 
career at SJSU, Sivertsen has 
been a publicly identified les¬ 
bian. Joining the faculty in 1967 
on a part-time basis, she started 
full-time work shortly after as a 
replacement for a man on sab¬ 
batical. She came into the tenure 
track when the college adminis¬ 
tration began implementing a 
policy of recruiting minority per¬ 
sonnel. As a woman and a les¬ 
bian, she qualified on two counts, 
and when she was hired, she re¬ 
quired that she would be iden¬ 
tified as a lesbian in her job. 

That emergence was a triumph 
in another important way as well. 
Prior to her college job, Sivertsen 
worked at the Peninsula Chil¬ 
dren’s Center in Palo Alto, grow¬ 
ing into the post of program 
director. 

But she was fired in 1968, when 
someone on the center’s Board of 
Trustees was told she was a les¬ 
bian. 

“They thought I would just slip 
off into the night, ashamed,” she 
recalls. 

That wasn’t Sivertsen’s idea at 
all, and she fought the dismissal. 
But on the advice of her lawyer, 
who was apprehensive that Si¬ 
vertsen’s state license to practice 
psychotherapy might be with¬ 
drawn, she quit. Now, she relishes 
the irony that the awkward, pain¬ 
ful circumstances of her coming 
out were followed by a new and 


I .. 

Wiggsy Sivertsen: 
Role Model 
for Gays 



Wiggsy Sivertsen. 


(Photo: Ted Sahl) 


better professional role in which 
her sexual orientation became 
essential. 

Quizzed about her unusual 
first name, Wiggsy explained 
that it is a nickname—but that it 
is the only one she goes by, except 
for the most implacable official 
contexts, such as passports. 

“I was a very hyperactive kid,” 
she explained, “Andy, my sister, 
seeing that I was always wiggling 
about, chose it for me.” 

Her hyperactivity, more focus¬ 
ed now, still characterizes her 
adult life. Just finishing a year as 
chairperson of the college’s 
academic senate, Sivertsen has 
chalked up many leadership jobs. 
Five years ago, with Ken Yeager, 
she started the Bay Area Munici¬ 
pal Elections Committee, which 
has grown from a fledgling 
upstart the politicians avoided to 
a muscular force that candidates 
and issue proponents court. Rais¬ 
ing and channeling money for 
BAYMEC will continue to have a 
high priority for Sivertsen. 

She was influential in the work 
of the Santa Clara County AIDS- 
KS Foundation, and assisted in 
its eventual amalgamation with 
ARIS, the combined AIDS sup¬ 
port group for the county. Active 
in the ACLU, Sivertsen has also 
been on the Santa Clara County 
Self Esteem Task Force and the 
Human Rights Commission for 
the city of San Jose. 

As she observes the situation 
of gay people generally and 
ponders their problems, she has 
come to believe that their 
greatest difficulty is them¬ 
selves—their ignorance, com¬ 
placency and inactivity. Recent¬ 
ly, when she was with other 
BAYMEC members at an AIDS 
quilt display at the San Jose Con¬ 
vention Center and trying to get 
passers-by to sign a petition 


destined for longtime San Jose 
Congressman Norman Mineta, 
she found that many didn’t even 
have any idea who their U.S. re¬ 
presentative was. 

“We can’t afford that ig¬ 
norance anymore. We must be 
more politically aware,” she em¬ 
phasized. 

Sivertsen is particularly aware 
herself of the combination of the 
political conservatives and the 
religious right. She calls the lat¬ 
ter “Bible Nazis.” “We have 
Christian fascists becoming 
members of school boards,” she 
pointed out. “We can’t let them 
define out futures.” 

On the actions of Reagan and 
Deukmejian concerning the 
AIDS crisis, she is even more 
vehement. 

“They should be hauled 
before a court and tried for 
murder,” she expostulated. 

Though she will continue to be 
deeply involved in gay people’s 
causes, she also sees a larger pic¬ 
ture. 

“There is hatred in the air out 
there,” she said. “There is a real 
disregard for the Earth and the 
people who live on it with us.” 

Sivertsen sees a tremendous 
need for greater awareness of the 
broader issues and the assertion 
of more individual responsibility. 

While retirement is still a good 
distance down the road, Sivertsen 
already has some definite ideas 
of how that will be. 

“When I retire, I want to 
retire,” she affirms. With her 
lover, Ann, also a 
psychotherapist, she wants to get 
back to rowing and to do more 
gardening. With her gigantic but 
gentle great dane Vulcan beside 
her, one can be sure that even 
those pursuits will be practiced 
avidly. ▼ 
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For the Women's Float 

Designer Laura Benni sculpting the figure of a woman out of styrofoam for use on the 
Women's Float in Sunday's Lesbian/Gay Freedom Day Parade. The parade steps off from 
Castro and Market streets at 11 a.m. (Photo: Oarlene/PhotoGraphics) 


Strength in 
Diversity 


Twenty Years of Lesbian Lives 


by Noreen C. Barnes 


By the end of the 1960s, the new 
wave of feminism provided a 
body of women who had learned 
not to fear sex outside of mar¬ 
riage, whose society was reex¬ 
amining old truths about homo¬ 
sexuality, and who had an inter¬ 
est in the welfare of women and 
an affinity with them. They were 
ready to begin to reclaim the im¬ 
age. 

—Lillian Faderman, Surpass¬ 
ing the Love of Men. 

From the time of the Daugh¬ 
ters of Bilitis and its publication, 
The Ladder, to today, when we 
have organizations such as the 
National Center for Lesbian 
Rights and journals like Visibili¬ 
ties and Maize (a “lesbian coun¬ 
try magazine”), the lesbian 
movement has been a crucial 
component of the women’s move¬ 
ment. It has perhaps been more 
successful than its mainstream/ 
heterosexual counterpart in 
recognizing and tolerating diver¬ 
sity in race, physical abilities and 
challenges, as well as the politi¬ 
cal and personal perferences of 
the women who comprise its 
numbers. Those differences have 
proved to be its strength, and as 
a result the lesbian “image” has 
undergone profound changes. 

I spoke with several Bay Area 
lesbians on their views as women 
and lesbians of those changes in 
our lives over the last two 
decades, and about what they 
consider the important issues 
that will continue to concern us. 

V V V 

Photographer Ann Meredith, 
who came out in 1970, notes that 
younger lesbians now have the 
ability to come out earlier in life 
and with generally fewer obsta¬ 
cles than those experienced by 
women of her generation. She 
cites the pioneering work in les¬ 
bian legal rights made in the last 
decade by such women as Mary 
Morgan and Roberta Achten- 


berg, saying, “They have made 
real change possible.” Ann is 
“always out, in whatever I do, 
wherever I am. When they [mem¬ 
bers of heterosexual society] 
don’t see us, they don’t know we 
exist.” As lesbians, “our 
knowledge is power, and it’s also 
responsibility.” 

V V V 

Christine Perineau, a member 
of the Old Wives Tales Bookstore 
collective, has been out for 21 
years. She was involved with the 
civil rights, women’s and gay/les¬ 
bian liberation movements all at 
the same time, and managed- 
after coming out first to her 
husband—to get divorced and re¬ 
tain custody of her children, raise 
them with a lover, get training 
and work and remain off welfare. 
She did this, amazingly, ad¬ 
mirably, and with the obvious 
tenacity she still possesses, years 
before it became common, or even i 
acceptable, for women to do so. 

“People out in the world don’t 
see the issues that we do,” she 
said, expressing concern for les¬ 
bians’ legal rights and for the 
misperception of AIDS in the 
community, noting that it is a 
“disease that affects everybody.” 

Now, far from the “double 
life” that lesbians once had to 
lead (but many, for various 
reasons, still do), Christine 
acknowledges that although “we 
have differences,” in San Francis¬ 
co, we are, compared to lesbians 
who live in other areas, “free to 
be who we are.” 

V V V 

Karen Strauss, associate direc¬ 
tor of the National Center for 
Lesbian Rights, describes the 
way in which lesbians have lived 
for the past 20 years as a “dou¬ 
ble-edged sword” of invisibility: 
it has, on the one hand, allowed 
for a certain degree of safety in 
our lives, as we have not been as 


prone to much of the discrimina¬ 
tion experienced by gay men; yet, 
on the other hand, lesbian rights 
have been jeopardized because 
we have not been included. “For 
some people,” she says, “lesbians 
just don’t compute. We’re not 
safe.” And it is that perception— 
that lesbians are not safe—that 
threatens our own safety and 
legal protection. The current 
political climate is such that we 
simply “can’t afford to be invisi¬ 
ble,” Karen notes, citing the 
tremendous activity generated in 
the preparation of legal docu¬ 
ments, particularly wills, for gay 
and lesbian couples since the 
Sharon Kowalski case came to na¬ 
tional attention. We are finally 
being seen by the outside world, 
but, as a result, we are more 
vulnerable to it. 

She credits the numerous 
women’s music festivals over the 
last two decades as the en¬ 
vironments that provided the 
positive cultural experiences that 
actually “played out what the 
women’s movement said was 
true”—the personal is political. 
Despite the acknowledgment of 
difference, the discovery of diver¬ 
sity, and even some real dissent, 
these events perhaps did more to 
address the needs of the com¬ 
munity than most women’s or¬ 
ganizations could by themselves, 
and these groups have been able 
to learn from these events as 
models of cooperation among 
women. Reflecting on Stonewall 
as a turning point, and on the 
changes in gay and lesbian life 
that resulted, Karen emphasizes 
that we cannot “recede into the 
background” ever again. “We 
must,” she says, “speak up for 
ourselves.” 

V V V 

Lisa Zimmerman, who has 
worked in development and pub¬ 
lic relations for several Bay Area 

(Continued on page 35) 
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Agnos Challenges 


Mayors on AIDS 


Mayor Art Agnos, speaking 
Tuesday morning to a plenary 
session on AIDS before the U.S. 
Conference of Mayors in Charles¬ 
ton, S.C., called for new federal 
priorities in reimbursing cities 
for AIDS-related costs. 

Agnos called the federal gov¬ 
ernment’s reluctance to fund 

Frisch 


local programs that help keep 
people with AIDS out of the hos¬ 
pital “incomprehensible,” and 
introduced a resolution calling 
for change. 

Mayor Agnos also criticized 
the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development for refusing 
to allocate handicapped housing 


funds for housing for people with 
AIDS. 

Administrators of HUD’s Sec¬ 
tion 202 program recently re¬ 
jected a Bay Area housing con¬ 
struction loan request, con¬ 
cluding that while AIDS is a 
disability, it is not a handicap 
under the law. 

“In its letter of rejection, HUD 
explained that Congress had not 
mentioned AIDS when Section 
202 was passed—in 1%4,” Agnos 
said. “Obviously that decision 
was wrong, and I hope that the 
resolution before this conference 
asking for reversal will help this 
Administration to look into that 
HUD decision from the last ad¬ 
ministration.” 

Agnos said the licensing of two 
promising drugs, AZT and aero¬ 
solized pentamidine, had raised 
new questions and challenges for 
politicians. 

“We are crossing a border that 
may not see us enter the Promis¬ 
ed Land, but one which requires 
us to make new promises to our¬ 
selves and the people we serve be¬ 
cause we as mayors now can alter 
the course of this epidemic,” Ag¬ 
nos said. “It is time, in challeng¬ 
ing the assumptions of this dis¬ 
ease’s course, that we also 
challenge some of the assump¬ 
tions about our own role in 
fighting this epidemic.” 

Agnos called for new priorities 
that address recent medical 
developments. 

“In the last fiscal year we pro¬ 
vided 80 percent of San Fran¬ 
ciscans with AIDS with home 
care, emergency housing, 
residential apartments and prac¬ 


tical support for homebound 
patients—for a total cost of $8.7 
million,” he said. “The federal 
government paid for only 
$537,000 of that cost. In com¬ 
parison, we had $II million for 
in-hospital patient care and the 
federal and state governments 
paid for $8 million. For all of our 
cities, the emergence of possible 
treatments that stabilize people 
with AIDS for longer periods of 
time means that we must ques¬ 
tion the assumptions behind 
such priorities.” 

Agnos also warned that if past 
federal delays with the approval 
and subsequent reimbursement 
for promising new drugs are 
repeated when an AIDS cure is 
found, “The time will not be 
counted in lost months: It will be 
counted in lost lives. 

“If the current statistics on 
death are unchanged, it would 
mean that literally half of all 
those who die of AIDS will die 
after a cure is found but before 
we can make it available,” Agnos 
said. “That is why, at the recent 
International AIDS Conference, 
we saw protestors disrupt the 
scientists and researchers. 

“Their faith is shaken—and 
they offer jeers rather than 
cheers because they believe that 
America has been less summon¬ 
ed to greatness in the way we have 
responded, than catcalled into 
action.” 

Agnos called on his fellow 
mayors to use the San Francisco 
AIDS model as a way to build 
trust. “Because long after this 
epidemic is over, we will still be 
living with AIDS and what it 
taught us,” the mayor said. T 


Gay Information 
Available by Phone 

The Gay Events Tape com¬ 
munity information service, 
the one-stop news source since 
1976, now introduces the new 
high-tech Gay Events Audiotex. 
Here’s how it works: Dial (415) 
995-2800. Then select the in¬ 
formation you want from your 
touchtone telephone: 

Tourist information for the 
S.F. Bay Area. . . dial 1001 
Social group activities 

.dial 1002 

Gay & lesbian hobby events 

.dial 1003 

Gay Freedom Day parade 

info.dial 1004 

The latest time check 

.dial 1005 

Movie reviews and cinema 

info.dial 1006 

The famous gay events tape 

editorials.dial 1007 

The new improved Gay 
Events Audiotex system allows 
any gay or lesbian business, 
club, church group, disco, res¬ 
taurant, or any other group to 
list its own events on the 
system, independently, but as 
part of a complete central 
system. They control it with 
their own secret password, and 
change the information section 
from any phone, independent 
of the rest of the system. 

With the Gay Events Tape, 
callers now have a one-stop 
place to call, and the informa¬ 
tion is always fresh. 

The Gay Events Tape is 
presented in cooperation with 
Voice Network, a Bay Area 
communication service. For in¬ 
formation about Voice Net¬ 
work, call 995-2500.T 
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Sample LifeSfyles' 
condoms. Free! 

Lifestyles announces its new range 
of condoms with this exciting free 
introductory trial offer! 

From Ultra Sensitive and Vibra- 
Ribbed to Extra Strength, never 
before has one condom brand 
offered such a full range. And for a 
limited time only, Lifestyles will send 
you a free Sampler of all sue, along 
with a personal carrying pouch and 
valuable coupons which can be used 
in neighborhood stores across 
America. 


ADDRESS 
CITY_ 


STATE ____ZIP_.... . 

Offer titnffetf to one per emtomer VokJ where prohibite<) by lew. 


LileStyles^froii} Ansdt* 

AMERICA’S #1 CONDOM COMPANY 


BAS 


Lifestyles 

P.O. Box 429, Riverside, CT 06878 

Please send me my free 
Lifestyles* Sampler of six condoms. 
Bonus: Free sueae-like carrying case. 
Enclosed is $1 to cover postage and handling. 
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Friday 

(Continued from page 12) 
look for this guy to do some pret¬ 
ty exciting things for their party. 
Stay tuned. 

I n what has to be the first 
political club endorsement 
of the 1990 primary, the 
Harvey Milk Gay & Lesbian Club 
of Southern California (L.A.) en¬ 
dorsed Arlo Smith for attorney 
general recently over L.A. Dis¬ 
trict Attorney Ira Reiner. 

Incidentally, Supervisor 
Harry Britt, Tom Horn, 
Roberta Achtenberg, Paul 
Wotman, Carole Migden, 
Matt Coles, and Laurie 
McBride are among the gay and 
lesbian leaders sponsoring a 
cocktail/fundraiser at Stanley 
Eichelbaum’s Cafe Majestic 
next Monday, June 26, to benefit 
the Smith for Attorney General 
effort; 5:30-7:30 p.m., 255-1445 
for info. 

Gary Gartner has joined the 
City Hall staff of Supervisor 
Richard Hongisto. 

Peter Ueberroth, the retired 
commissioner of major league 
baseball, has apparently renewed 
his interest in running for the 
GOP gubernatorial nomination 
and has been meeting with Re¬ 
publican party leaders in 
Sacramento. Ueberroth says he 
will make an announcement 
about his decision, but capital 
sources feel he will not ultimate¬ 
ly take on the well-financed Pete 
Wilson in the 1990 primary. 

What’s this? A journalistic 
bitch-fight between columnists 
for the two dailies over the recent 
massacre in Beijing’s Tiananmen 
Square? Tsk! Tsk! 


Reports of Senator Alan 
Cranston’s intervention on 
behalf of the Lincoln Savings and 
Loan of Irvine, Calif., a big 
Democratic Party contributor, 
show that even the liberal, 
squeaky-clean senator has a 
healthy appreciation for S&L 
groups that contribute enough 
money. 

Kathleen Brown, a candi¬ 
date for the Democratic nomina¬ 
tion for state treasurer, will resign 
her $65,333-a-year position as 
L.A. public works commissioner 
in July to campaign fulltime. 

A ban on discrimination 
against AIDS patients was re¬ 
jected last week in Orange Coun¬ 
ty in a victory for religious fun¬ 
damentalists who claimed the 
measure sanctioned homosex¬ 
uality. The Orange County Board 
of Supervisors, in a 3-2 vote, re¬ 
jected a proposed ordinance that 
would have prohibited discrimi¬ 
nation against AIDS patients in 
the areas of housing, employ¬ 
ment or county services. 

A Gallup Poll announced this 
week shows that two-thirds of 
Americans approve of the way 
President Busb is dealing with 
recent events in China. 

David Robert!, president 
pro tern of the state Senate, re¬ 
cently appointed San Franciscan 
Carole Migden to the state’s 
10-member Health Manpower 
Policy Commission. Migden, the 
San Francisco County Democrat¬ 
ic chairperson, and the first les¬ 
bian state commissioner, will sit 
on the commission that oversees 
the licensing of health care 
facilities and the scope of train¬ 
ing of medical interns, as well as 
the development of primary 
health care in non-urban set¬ 
tings. 



District Attorney Arlo Smith. 


City Hall gossips are telling me 
that Police Commission Presi¬ 
dent Louis Giraudo, an old 
friend and political ally of 
Mayor Art Agnos, has been 
promised the first opening on the 
Board of Supes. 

The Moral Majority, which 
folds this summer, said that the 
only acceptable “family” was 
one that began with the legal 
marriage of a man and woman 
and characterized homosexuali¬ 
ty as “moral perversion.” Well, 
Jerry Falwell’s political action 
committee has, according to 
Falwell, “accomplished its mis¬ 
sion.” Crap. The Moral Majority 
was clearly neither, and its 
epitaph should read just that: 
“The Moral Majority is neither, 
and we have been laid to rest.” 

Interesting that Falwell chose 
Las Vegas, that hotbed of morali¬ 
ty, to announce the demise of his 
religious, right-wing organiza¬ 
tion. Good riddance. 


Migden, who has more than a 
decade of experience in health 
care administration as executive 
director of Operation Concern in 
San Francisco, was recommend¬ 
ed for the commission by San 
Francisco State Senator 
Milton Marks. 

Supervisor Harry Britt’s 
closest friends are telling me that 
the supe, who saw his domestic 
partners legislation signed into 
law recently, has a private reason 
for the smile he is expected to be 
wearing in the Gay Freedom Day 
Parade Sunday. 

Have a good Gay Freedom 
Week, and I will see you all at the 
parade. ▼ 

Parade starts 
11 a.m. 

Market & Castro 


BART Domestic Partners in Limbo 


by Alien White 

The definition of “domestic 
partner” is keeping a BART 
resolution from leaving the sta¬ 
tion. Last week by a 5-4 vote the 
BART board voted down a pro¬ 
posal that would have ack¬ 
nowledged domestic partners for 
employees. 

As authored by board Presi¬ 
dent Arlo Hale Smith and push¬ 
ed by BART board member Mike 
Bernick, the resolution would be 
specifically directed at partners 
of gay men and lesbians. It would 
not recognize unmarried hetero¬ 
sexual couples. Bernick contends 
that the legislation would 
validate gay relationships but 
would not undermine family 
values, which he says would be 
done if the resolution were in¬ 
clusive of straight unmarried 
relationships. 


The problem arose last Thurs¬ 
day when Wil Ussery, BART 
board member, said the legisla¬ 
tion would be “discriminatory” 
if it excluded straights. His posi¬ 
tion has changed the voting bal¬ 
ance and caused the defeat of the 
measure. 

Another board member, Mar¬ 
garet Pryor, had been considered 
the swing vote. When it came 
time to vote she took a pro-gay 
stance. Her position is so strong 
that if the resolution were chang¬ 
ed to suit Ussery, then Pryor 
would change her vote. 

The resolution was first 
presented June 1 to a committee 
of BART board members. The 
resolution calls on the general 
manager and BART staff to 
modify the district bereavement 
leave policy to cover death or im¬ 


pending death of domestic part¬ 
ners. It also asks the staff to 
“develop a plan for inclusion of 
domestic partners in district 
health, dental and vision-care 
plans and present same to the 
board for approval.” 

Labor unions that represent 
many of the BART workers sup¬ 
port the resolution. Local 790 of 
the United Public Employees 
Union and the Amalgamated 
Transit Union, local 1555, strong¬ 
ly support the proposal. Unlike 
the San Francisco legislation that 
was signed last week, the BART 
proposal would directly affect 
health benefits and the 
bereavement-leave policy. 

Bernick said he could bring 
the legislation to the full BART 
board when he felt confidet he 
had the votes. T 




SPECIALIZING IN PERSONAL 


AUTO INSURANCE 


PAY-BY-THE-MONTH \ 

NO DRIVER REFUSED \ 

CALL FOR A QUOTE i 

1 Hh / 

DAVID DUKE 


INSURANCE BROKERAGE 1 


181 BROOKSIDE DRIVE 

''-'w 

BERKELEY, CA 94705 


658-9242 


David Duke — Broker 


SOUTHWEST DECOR 
NAVAJO • ZUNI • HOP! JEWELRY 
POTTERY, DESERT SCULPTURES 
NAVAJO & ZAPOTEC RUGS 
REAL BULL SKULLS 
UNUSUAL CACTI 
20% OFF SILVER JEWELRY WITH THIS AD 


/ii 

SOUTHWEST iff' 
TRADEWINDS jU 

3901 18TH ST. (AT SANCHEZ) I) I 
SAN FRANCISCO, CA 94114 • 415-255-9602, 875-3761 
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Gays Hold Many Key 
Appointive Positions 



by Allen White 

A walk through San Francisco 
City Hall on Monday afternoons 
is the opportunity to experience 
the growth and the victories of 
the gay community in San Fran¬ 
cisco politics. There is a network 
of political appointments and 
staff assignments that provide a 
presence and a platform for ad¬ 
vocacy that is unrivaled any¬ 
where. 


Francisco Community College 
District. 

Also at City Hall are two 
members of the Municipal Court 
from the gay community. They 
are Herb-Donaldson and 
Mary Morgan. The two are, 
understandably, two of the most 
respected persons in the city, and 
their appointments top decades 
of community involvement. 


tion in the Dukakis for President 
campaign. In that role, she is 
given credit for getting Michael 
Dukakis to make his opposition 
of Proposition 102 a major cam¬ 
paign position. 

Richard Hongisto was one 
of the first city politicians to 
make his views known directly to 
the gay community. As a police 
officer, he was one of the first 
police liaisons to the gay com¬ 
munity. He strongly courted the 
community when he ran for San 
Francisco sheriff and again when 
he ran for supervisor. Gay activist 
T.J. Anthony serves as a mem¬ 
ber of Hongisto’s staff. 

Mayor Art Agnos has also 
chosen to give key staff positions 
to members of the gay commun¬ 
ity. As deputy press secretary, 
Scott Shafer is one of the most 
visible aides to the mayor. He re¬ 
cently completed a trip to Asia 
with the mayor and was his 
spokesperson on the journey. 

Another key position on the 
Agnos staff is held by Larry 
Bush. Officially, he is an assis¬ 
tant to the mayor. He is the per¬ 
son who writes all of the mayor’s 
speeches and is one of Agnos’ 
most trusted advisers. On a day- 
to-day basis, he meets with Agnos 
to determine what the mayor will 
say and how he will say it. Work¬ 
ing on the Agnos team, when hhe 
was in the California Assembly, 
Bush developed all of the 
legislative background for Ag¬ 
nos’ position on AIDS. 

David Custead is another 
person who works as aide to the 
the mayor. Custead works in the 
mayor’s Office of Criminal 
Justice—a position he held work¬ 
ing for former Mayor Dianne 



Judge Herb Donaldson being sworn in by Judge Dorothy Von Beroldingen as Carole Migden 
looks on. (Photo: Rink) 


The power of San Francisco 
lies with the mayor and the board 
of Supervisors. Last January, 
Harry Britt became the first 
openly gay person to become 
president of the Board, a posi¬ 
tion that gives Britt the distinc¬ 
tion of being the second-highest 
elected official in San Francisco. 

Tim Wolfred is one of three 
openly gay people who have been 
elected to public office in San 
Francisco. The other two were 
Britt and Harvey Milk. Wolfred 
continues to serve after almost a 
decade as a member of the San 


The 11 supervisors have been 
sensitive in the community in 
their hiring of aides. Britt’s two 
aides are Jean Harris and 
Rick Ruvolo. In addition to 
being a supervisorial aide, Harris 
is also the Northern California 
chair of the Lesbian/Gay Caucus 
of the California Democratic Par¬ 
ty. She also works as a board 
member of the Community 
United Against Violence. 

Newly elected Supervisor 
Angela Alioto employs Joyce 
Newstat as one of her aides. Last 
year Newstat held a key staff posi¬ 


Feinstein and he now continues 
under Agnos. 

Nowhere is the diversity of the 
gay community more apparent 
than in the appointments by Ag¬ 
nos to city commissions and task 
forces. Gay attorney Paul 
Melbostat holds one of the most 
powerful political appointments 
as a member of the Board of Per¬ 
mit Appeals. He is also viewed as 
one of Agnos’ most trusted con¬ 
fidants. 

Agnos broke significant 
ground with commission ap¬ 
pointments. Sharon Bretz, a 



former officer in the Alice B. 
Toklas Democratic Club has been 
named to the Fire Commission. 
Former Alice President Connie 
O’Connor is a member ofithe 
Recreation and Park Comniis- 
sion. The president of the Public 
Library Commission is Steve 
Coulter. 

Leonard Graff, the respected 
lawyer for the National Gay 
Rights Advocates, sits on the 
Human Rights Commission as 
does Lenore Chin. Gay com¬ 
munity pioneer Jim Foster sits 


on the San Francisco Health 
Commission with Pat Under¬ 
wood. 

Former Community United 
Against Violence head Diana 
Christensen is a member of the 
Commission on the Status of 
Women and David Neeley is a 
member of the Social Services 
Commission. 

The influence of the gay com¬ 
munity in the arts is reflected 
with a variety of appointments. 
Tom Horn serves on the War 
(Continued on next page) 



Tom Horn, trustee of the War Memorial Board. 
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Appointments 

(Continued from previous page) 

Memorial Board of Trustees, 
which oversees one of the largest 
performing-arts complexes in the 
world. Stanley Eichelbaum 
and Danny Genera are 
members of the Arts Commission. 
Rob Epstein, who won an 
Academy Award for The Times of 
Harvey Milk serves on the 
mayor’s Film Advisory Commit¬ 
tee. 

Small business and consumer 
concerns are well represented by 
the gay community. Russell 
Kassman, who operates one of 
the city’s largest piano busi¬ 
nesses, is on the Small Business 
Advisory Commission. Vivian 
Hammill and William Villa 
both sit on the San Francisco 
Rent Board. Rick Hauptman 


is on the Relocation Appeals 
Board and Fred Dunnett, 
Nancy Stoller-Shaw and CUnt 
Hockenberry are members of 
the Citizens’ Advisory Commis¬ 
sion on Community Develop¬ 
ment. 

Jerry De Young is a member 
of the mayor’s Narcotics Task 
Force and Ron Albers is a 
member of the Children, Youth 
and Families Advisory Commit¬ 
tee. The Advisory Committee on 
Elections is represented by 
David Binder and Richard 
Sevilla. Jim Hormel was ap¬ 
pointed by Agnos to the San 
Francisco Host Committee, and 
James Haas is the chair of the 
Transportation Task Force. 

Earlier this year the mayor 
named city leaders to two task 
forces that are especially impor¬ 
tant to the gay community. The 
HIV Task Force is empowered to 


provide direction for the city’s 
role in the AIDS crisis. On that 
task force from the gay commun¬ 
ity are Jon Cole, Martin 
Delaney, and Tim Wolfred. 

Earlier this month a task force 
was named to implement the 
domestic-partnership legislation. 
The task force is chaired by 
Roberta Achtenberg, and at¬ 
torney Matt Coles and Robert 
Anderson have been named 
from the community to that body. 

The selection of many of these 
committee and commission 
members was made by the 
mayor’s Committee on Commis¬ 
sions. Among the gay people who 
serve on that body are Gwen 
Craig and Lester Olmstead- 
Rose. 

Carole Migden is one of the 
most important participants in 
San Francisco politics. She was, 
for two terms, the president of the 
Harvey Milk Lesbian/Gay Demo¬ 
cratic Club. She is the chair of the 
San Francisco County Central 
Committee of the Democratic 
Party and was recently named to 
the state Health Manpower Policy 
Commission. 

San Francisco gays are also 
represented in the offices of 
legislators on the state and 
federal level. Mark Cloutier is 
an aide to U.S. Rep. Barbara 
Boxer while Steve Morin works 
in a similar capacity for U.S. Rep. 
Nancy Pelosi. At the state level. 
Brandy Moore is an aide to 
Willie Brown, the speaker of 
the California State Assembly. 

In San Mateo County, Tom 
Nolan of the San Mateo County 
Board of Supervisors and serves 
on the Bay Area Metropolitan 
Transit Board. 

Gays are also represented on 
school boards in the East Bay. 
Bob Stipicevich is president of 
the Fremont School Board, and 
Tom Brougham is president of 
the Peralta Community College 
District. ▼ 



Health Commissioner Jim Foster. (Photo: Rinki 
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Human Rights Commissioner Leonard Graff. (Photo: Rink) 


Mayor's Gay and Lesbian 
Appointees 

Roberta Achtenberg, chair, Family Policy 
Task Force 

Ron Albers, member. Children, Youth 
and Families Advisory Committee 

Rabbi Allen Bennett,* member, Self- 
Esteem Task Force 

Robert Anderson, Family Policy Task 
Force 

David Binder, member. Advisory Com¬ 
mittee on Elections 

Sharon Bretz, member. Fire Commission 

Larry Bush, mayor’s speech writer 

Lenore Chin, member. Human Rights 
Commission 

Diana Christensen, member. Commis¬ 
sion on Status of Women 

Jon Cole, member, HIV Task Force 

Matt Coles, member. Family Policy Task 
Force 

Steve Coultier, president. Public Library 
Commission 

Gwen Craig, member. Committee on 
Commissions 

David Custead, mayor’s Office of Crimi¬ 
nal Justice 

Jerry DeYoung, member. Narcotics Task 
Force 

Martin Delaney, member, HIV Task Force 

Todd Dickinson,* president. Parking 
Authority 

Fred Dunnett, member. Citizens Advisory 
Commission on Community Develop¬ 
ment 

Stanley Eichelbaum, member, S.F. Arts 
Commission 

Rob Epstien, member, Mayor’s Film Ad¬ 
visory Committee 

Jim Foster, member, S.F. Health Commis¬ 
sion 


Danny Genera, member, S.F. Arts Com¬ 
mission 

Leonard Graff, member. Human Rights 
Commission 

James Haas, chair. Transportation Task 
Force 

Vivian Hammill, member, S.F. Rent Board 
Rick Hauptman, member. Relocation Ap¬ 
peals Board 

Clint Hockenberry, member. Citizens Ad¬ 
visory Commission on Community De¬ 
velopment 

Jim Hormel, S.F. Host Committee 
Tom Horn, member. War Memorial 
Board of Trustees 

Michael Housh, Arts and Recreation 
Liaison 

Russell Kassman, member. Small Busi¬ 
ness Advisory Commission 
Arthur Lazere,* president. Industrial De¬ 
velopment Authority Commission 
Paul Melbostat, member. Board of Per¬ 
mit Appeals 

David Neeley, member. Social Service 
Commission 

Connie O’Connor, member. Recreation 
and Park Commission 
Lester Olmstead-Rose, member. Commit¬ 
tee on Commissions 
Scott Shafer, mayor’s deputy press sec¬ 
retary 

Richard Sevilla, member. Advisory Com¬ 
mittee on Elections 
Nancy Stoller-Shaw, president. Citizens 
Advisory Commission on Community 
Development 

Pat Underwood, member, S.F. Health 
Commission 

William Villa, member, S.F. Rent Board 
Tim Wolfred, member, HIV Task Force 


Parade Highlights 
To Be Shown at Bars 


Male Entertainment Network 
(MEN) has announced the organ¬ 
ization of an “Instant Replay’’ 
network of San Francisco video 
bars that will replay selected 
highlights of this Sunday’s Les¬ 
bian/Gay Freedom Day Parade 
beginning the same day at 3 p.m. 

The video, officially sanction¬ 
ed by the Parade Committee, will 
be shot with three cameras at the 
Grandstand Viewing area, near 


Market and Noe. The MC’s will 
be Hank Plante of KPIX and 
Ginger Casey of KQED. 

The bars participating in the 
network include the San Francis¬ 
co Eagle, Rawhide II, Castro Sta¬ 
tion, Polk Gulch Saloon, Moby 
Dick, Galleon, Pendulum, 
Maud’s and Amelia’s. The video 
will also be shown at the Turf 
Club in Hayward Sunday 
evening. T 
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Clifford Eugene 
Wilson 

March 28,1948-June 10,1989 

On June 10, Cliff Wibon died as he had 
wished: at home, comforted hy the 
warmth and love 
of his family and 
close friends. 

He is survived 
by his mother and 
father, Jessie and 
Eugene Wilson, 
his sister and 
brother-in-law, 
Kathy and Joe 
Elenteny, all of 
San Leandro and 
another sister, Suzanne Wilson of Fre¬ 
mont. 

Cliff was diagnosed with the AIDS 
virus three years ago, and while his illness 
altered his quality of life, he continued 
to battle and lived life to its fullest. 

A true athlete. Cliff spent many years 
working with youth programs and 
coaching Pop Warner’s Football 
Crusader League in the San Leandro 
area. Cliffs competitive ability was also 



visible when he coached and played on 
the Tenderloin Tiger team, which won the 
championship in the Community Softball 
League. He also played softball on the 
Ambush, Festus Rowdies and Pendulum 
teams. He was an avid competitor when 
playing basketball, tennis, golf, and even 
on the pool table. Winning was impor¬ 
tant, but more so was his image of being 
a gentle, caring, and loving person. 

With Cliffs passing, the Trivial Pur¬ 
suit and Academy Award parties will not 
be nearly as feisty or entertaining. Cliffs 
friends and co-workers from Aunt 
Charley’s will surely miss him, as a good 
time was had by all whenever he was 
“working” the planks! 

A special “loss” of Cliffs friendship 
will be shared by his close friends Jim, 
Robbie, George and Bob, who will be 
designing and making a panel in Cliffs 
memory to be added to the Names Pro¬ 
ject Memorial Quilt. 

A memorial service was held on 
Wednesday evening, June 14, at the 
Santos-Robinson mortuary in San Lean¬ 
dro. In accordance with Cliffs wishes, his 
ashes will be placed next to his grand¬ 
mother’s in the Chapel of the Chimes in 
the Oakland Hills. 


RICHARD L. BONAIUTO 

1938-1989 

Memorial Moss at 
Most HoCy Redeemer Church 
(100 Diamond St, near 18th) 
Friday, June 23, 7:30 p.nu 

CateredRec^tion 8:30-10:00 p.nu 
Ricfuud^s Treat! 

Cott 431-4655/or 
Location of Reception 



California Funeral Service 

Tom Simpson 
626-3340 

Dedicated to Quality Service 

1465 Valencia St. (near Army) • San Francisco, CA 94110 


Q 


Ronald W. Brown 

Owner-Manager 


Comisky-Roche Funeral Home 

3300 16TH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CA 94114 
write or call 


861-7170 


Thomas V. Halloran 

Counselor 


Bay Area's Oldest Cremation & Burial Service 


Jim Simonetti 


Your Personal Representative 


441-4699 
San Francisco 




yrgan 


800 222 5237 
Burlingame/Bay Area 


FR.EE'^cattering at Sea with 
DIRECT Cremation $395<>» 

PACIFIC INTERMENT SERVICE 

Dignity Simplicity Affordability 

442-1810 


860 2nd St., San Francisco 


SERVING THE BAY AREA 


Since 1976 


AMERICAN CREMATION SERVICE 

3300 16TH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CA 94114 
Call for Free Brochure 
CREMATION & PRIVATE BOAT SERVICE 

552-5454 $495 


NEWS 

YOU 

NEED 

TO 

KNOW... 


B.A.R* 


BAY AREA REPORTER SUBSCRIPTION FORM 

395 9th Street 26 Issues $35.00 

San Francisco, CA 52 Issues $65.00 
94103-3831 DOMESTIC RATES 

Name _ 

Address _ 

City/State/Zip_ 



Any donations can be made in Cliffs 
memory to the Spiritual Resource Center 
for persons with AIDS/ARC and their 
caregivers, 3421 Martin Luther King, Jr. 
Way, Oakland, CA 94609. ▼ 

Kim Patrick 
Christensen 
May 7,1955-June 16,1989 

When he slipped off into the heart of 
God, Kim left on earth many who cherish¬ 
ed him: his mother Bonita and brothers, 
Gary and Daniel 
^ ^ and their fami- 
- ^ ^ lies, all of whom 
live in Sacramen¬ 
to, where Kim was 
born and reared; 
his co-workers 
and clients at La 
Amistad, the 
home for psychi¬ 
atric clients 
where he worked 
most of his pro¬ 
fessional life; his best friend, Ed; his lover, 
friend and co-conspirator, Jim; and an 
amalgam of other people whom he had 
touched, a group of fond spirits of every 
age, color, style and caste. 

Kim had a Masters in Counseling and 
was an MFCC, a licensed therapist. When 
he gave professionally, he gave of himself. 
He was also a lyrical prophet of the flesh 
and a priest of the beauty of raw nature— 
his cathedral the splendors of Yosemite 
and the parklands of the coast. Photog¬ 
rapher, masseur, barber, handyman, 
counselor, dancer, party-person, motor¬ 
cycle rider, artist and especially a friend. 
Kim was a kind of icon of Carl Rogers, 
Walt Whitman and Ansel Adams, work¬ 
ed into one. 

A memorial service is scheduled: June 
28 at 7 p.m. at the Neptune Society Col¬ 
umbarium, near Stanyan and Anza 
streets in San Francisco. A mass will be 
celebrated June 24 at 10 a.m. at St. 
Peter’s, 6200 McMehon Dr., Sacramen¬ 
to. The family requests that donations be 
made in Kim’s name to “Hospice by the 
Bay,” 1550 Sutter St., San Francisco 
94109. ▼ 

Walter Sven Gross 

June 2,1937-June 10,1989 

Walter passed peacefully to the world 
of light at 2 a.m. on June 10, with Ysidro, 
his lover, at home 
He lived in 
Oakland since 
1957 and was a 
hair stylist with 
his own Salon De 
Gigi. He liked 
opera, symphony, 
Gilbert & Sulli¬ 
van, travel, col¬ 
lecting, leather 
and S/M. He was 
a member of the “15” Association and 
leaves his brothers of the “15,” his lover, 
Ysidro, mother, Martha, friends, Peter, 
Noel, Willy, Hal, Vera, Sandra, Francisco 
and Art. 

Go softly and walk in realms of light 
dear friend, and meet us on the other 
side. 

Please send any remembrances to 
AIDS Emergency Fund as this was his 
favorite charity. V 

Phillip James Baldwin 

June 18,1%1-April 23,1989 

Phillip, you inspired a lot of love: proof, 
if you needed it, that you too could love. 

We gathered on 
the Marin head¬ 
lands May 21 to 
tell you that and 
to help each other 
bear our loss. 
Your presence 
was so strong in 
that beautiful 
wild place that we 
less felt the loss 
than enjoyed 
your warmth. It 
was of your making, this gathering, 
brothers Perry and Desiree, Mom and 
Dad and Shoshana and the boys—your 
found and lovingly created family, 
cousins and friends and Jerry, loving you 
then and now. 

Thank you for the precious gifts you 
brought us. They will neither fade nor 
tarnish. ▼ 




Hepatitis & AIDS 

Troubted livers cahrtot process starch 
and protein; wasting diseases result. 
Fresh fruits end steamed vegetables 
are required. Detoxification is the first 
step to health. Free ENEMA book call 
884-8697or pay $2.50at the Jaguar, 


Terry David Freese 

Oct. 28,1950-May 17,1989 

Terry Freese died from complications 
resulting from AIDS on May 17. 
Throughout his illness and at his death at 
the home of his 



Terry was born October 28, 1950, in 
Ohio, but at an early age moved with his 
family to Phoenix. He lived in San Diego 
and Los Angeles before settling in San 
Francisco for several years. In 1980 Terry 
moved to New York City and lived in 
Greenwich Village until his return to San 
Francisco in 1986. 

Terry was a marketing and sales ex¬ 
ecutive in the liquor and fine wine 
distribution industry, but may be equal¬ 
ly well-remembered in San Francisco 
from his years as a waiter and marketing 
representative for a local art 
photographer. 

Terry met life “head on full force,” his 
energy and commitment to the finest in 
life and relationships never flagging. He 
constantly required all those around him 
to live their lives to their own personal 
best. Throughout his life he gave unspar¬ 
ingly of his energy to the friends and 
causes he believed in, creating excite¬ 
ment, laughter and love. As death ap¬ 
proached he often said, “I’m finally go¬ 
ing to get my wings back.” His passing 
leaves a void, but his family and friends 
give thanks for the experience of Terry, 
and know that he will live on in their 
hearts. V 

Randall Reed 
Edwards 

July 13,1950-June 8,1989 

The 19 months of my Randy learning 
who he really was, 

[ was the 19 
months of my 
learning what 
love really is. 
Meet me at the 
Tahiti Nui and 
know that I’m 
OK. I know you 
are. “I love myself 
exactly as I am at 
this moment.” 
Thank you for the 
wonderful six years. I love you. —Your 
soul mate, Andy. 

To my BB: Keep shining! Keep smil¬ 
ing! Keep shining! —Love always, your 
EDB, John. ▼ 


Maurice Clifford Stack 

1934-1989 

No larger in passing than in life, he 
wrote, “[a]s I take my leave to now ride 
the eternal and gentle winds of peace I 
will journey and be with friends and lov¬ 
ed ones gone on before me, beyond this 
world... I have left behind a positive 
legacy to many... left my mark on scores 
of fine and performing arts groups, 
hospitals, charities, over the years, giving 
in my way.” 

Maurice was born in Syracuse, New 
York, October 7,1934. He “grew up in the 
East and Midwest, Illinois, Pennsylvania, 
New York and Wisconsin,” moving with 
his family to Appleton, Wisconsin, in 
1946, where he graduated from Appleton 
High School in 1949. He attended Layton 
School of Art, earned a BFA degree, and 
became a special student of Frank Lloyd 
Wright. He was designer and artist with 
Brady Company of Appleton; later he 
worked with Victorylight and Candle 
Company of Oshkosh, a division of Lenox 
China Co. Maurice lived, worked, and 
traveled extensively in these United 
States and abroad, always creative, 
dramatic, winning awards for his artwork, 
designs, and merchandising ideas 
translated into well-accepted products. He 
attracted people from all walks of life. 



which led to his commission to do White 
House Christmas trees for two presiden¬ 
tial administrations. 

In the San Francisco Bay Area, where 
he moved in 1963 and remained until his 
passing in February, 1989, Maurice con¬ 
tinued his successes, including member¬ 
ship on the Oakland Museum board, staff 
of the Merchandise Mart, and operating 
Designs Unlimited with a partner as in¬ 
novators and dealers in fine product lines. 
Presentation items from rivets cast off 
from the Golden Gate Bridge originated 
here. He helped produce and decorate 
numerous charity balls and other events 
which attracted editors, volunteers, and 
party-goers alike in San Francisco. 
Among his business credits are character 
merchandise and product promotion for 
Determined Productions with Snoopy 
and Friends and Joan Walsh Angland 
products. 

Appreciating his own humanity, 
Maurice noted, “[m]y true and real, old 
and new friends know I was a human be¬ 
ing and tried to do what was right in life 
but had my faults, perhaps many less than 
most beings. Yes, I tried to do mostly what 
was right and pay my own way or better. 

“I bid you goodbye, joy and eternal 
peace until we meet again somewhere in 
eternity! We will, you know!” 

Though Maurice is with God, where he 
belongs, and we release him to the ages, 
he is with us in memory and in light. 

Maurice expressly wished his friends 
would make gifts in his memory to either: 
Juvenile Diabetes Foundation, 1806-A 
Union St., S.F. 94123, or the Pediatric In¬ 
fectious Disease Gift Fund—AIDS 
Research, Attn: Dr. Prober, Dept, of 
Pediatrics Infectious Diseases—A367, 
Stanford University Medical Center, 
Stanford, CA 94305. 

To celebrate the life and memory of 
Maurice Clifford Stack, co-executors of 
his estate invite you to a Spiritual Con¬ 
cert at St. Ignatius Church, Fulton and 
Parker streets, S.F., Saturday, July 15, 
1:30 p.m. T 


John J. 

Holewski, D.P.M. 

May 9,1958-June 10,1989 

John passed away June 10. At his side 
were those who loved him, Andy, Kathy, 
Lisa, Tom and Dennis. He left this world 
for a better place. 



here in San Francisco. 

To know John was to know a person 
who not only loved life, but loved to eat, 
to dance, to share with his friends, to 
travel, loved his work and of course lov¬ 
ed his dog Ophfie. John’s mother died 
shortly before his own passing. Now he 
is with her and has left us with beautiful 
memories. 

John, from the first time we met, the 
time spent together and now forever, I will 
always love you. 

A “Celebration of Life” and spreading 
of John’s ashes will take place on June 30. 
Please call Andy for information, 
647-7488. ▼ 

iff 

Obituary Policy 

Due to an unfortunately large 
number of obituaries, Bay Area 
Reporter has been forced to 
change its obituary policy. 

We must now restrict obits to 
200 words. And please, no poetry. 
We reserve the right to edit for 
style, clarity, grammar, and taste. 

Deadline for all obituaries is 
Monday at 5 p.m. 


GAY LEGAL REFERRAL SERVICE 


DISCRIMINATION 
REAL ESTATE - BUSINESS 
CRIMINAL LAW 
PERSONAL INJURY 
FAMILY LAW 


Project of 

BAY AREA LAWYERS 
FOR INDIVIDUAL FREEDOM 
621-3900 

$20 Referral Fee for first 1 / 2 hour 
consultation. Some low fee or no fee 
referrals available 
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AIDS 

Conference 

(Continued from page 23) 

HIV-infected people. 

San Francisco and U.S. AIDS 
activists will have the chance to 
show precisely how medical and 
community leaders have united 
to bring local, state and federal 
policymakers and voters to a bet¬ 
ter understanding of the civil 


rights and treatment needs of 
HIV-infected people. 

It goes without saying that be¬ 
cause it is being held in San Fran¬ 
cisco, the 6th International Con¬ 
ference on AIDS will provide 
visibility for many issues and 
points of view surrounding AIDS. 
Not merely by coincidence, the 
conference takes place during 
the same week as San Francisco’s 
Gay Pride celebration. Con¬ 
ference organizers will work with 
Lesbian/Gay Freedom Day 



Lesbian 

(Continued from page 29) 
non-profit organizations in both 
the arts and social services, 
remarks that, just 26 and out for 
only two years, she is of “a differ¬ 
ent generation of lesbians.” She 
speaks of a consciousness of use 
of language, particularly of the 
power of the word “lesbian.” She 
says initially it was “uncomfor¬ 
table to say,” noting that it was 
easier to simply say “gay.” She 
also comments on “politically 
correct terminology,” her use of 
“girl” with lesbian friends and 
very conscious use of “woman” 
in non-lesbian company. Of the 
concept of “roles,” what Lisa 
calls “this butch/femme thing,” 
she finds that she personally is 
comfortable dressing in a some¬ 
what “femme” way, and feels 
that there no longer exists a kind 
of unspoken rule about what con¬ 
stitutes “proper” lesbian ap¬ 
parel. 

Part of the wonderful diversi¬ 
ty of the community today is due 
to the evolution of androgynous 
uniformity and the shattering of 
’70s stereotypes of what lesbians 
were supposed to look like. Now 
there is a concept of almost- 
anything-goes-but-we-can-still- 
pick-each-other-out-in-a-crowd. 
And we always can. We have 
radar. 

Lisa senses a certain pressure 
—or expectation—-from other 
women to, as JoAnn Loulan puts 
it, “merge.” At parties or other 
gatherings, Lisa is bothered by 
the assumption that she and the 
woman she is with are a couple 
—that they are “married” when 
in fact, it may be only their third 
date. lesbians rush into couple- 
dom much too quickly, Lisa be¬ 


lieves. She thinks that younger 
lesbians are “aware how un¬ 
healthy this is” and are taking 
more time to date, play, and meet 
more people before developing 
permanent relationships. This 
perception goes along with a new 
perspective and renewed ap¬ 
proach to lesbian sexuality—a re¬ 
jection of the steroetype of the 
lesbian as a non-sexual being. 
Lesbians are responding with a 
real celebration of their sexual 
selves, evidenced by an explosion 
of erotica of various forms. 

Both Christine and Lisa talk¬ 
ed about the importance of the 
lesbian community’s involve¬ 
ment in recovery in various ways. 
Christine noted that there are 
many lesbians in recovery pro¬ 
grams, which range from alcohol 
and drug abuse to incest, eating 
disorders and other traumas. In 
recovery, she sf^s, the lesbian com¬ 
munity is finally “healing” and 
“finding power.” 


Whether we read Off Our 
Backs or on our backs, wear flan¬ 
nel shirts or leather skirts, our 
strength does lie in our diversity 
and in the control over our own 
lives which we must maintain. 
Twenty years later, we are more 
visible, a political force to be 
reckoned with, and the creators 
of a distinct and multifaceted 
culture that has produced its own 
political, social and legal organ¬ 
izations, literature, history, 
music, art forms, and business¬ 
es—what Faderman calls “a 
whole culture in which women 
might take care of themselves 
and each other.” It is this 
knowledge, spirit and power with 
which we look forward to the next 
20 years, and is the unseen bond 
that unites us. T 


V V V 


Parade organizers so that con¬ 
ference delegates are well 
represented in the march as an 
international display of support 
for the goals of recognition of 
equality for lesbians and gay 
men. 

To a person, delegates and 
staff at the conclusion of the 
Montreal Conference smiled and 
wished organizers of the 6th In¬ 
ternational Conference good 
luck. Producing these con¬ 
ferences, which are extremely im¬ 
portant to the international effort 
to stop AIDS, and which grow 
enormously in number of par¬ 
ticipants and challenges each 
year, is a monumental and sober¬ 
ing challenge. 

We are confident that by work¬ 
ing with the enormously talented 
people available in San Francis¬ 
co’s community-based AIDS care 
and research organizations, we 
can organize a conference 
regarded as a model for future 
events and which is a major asset 
in the international effort to con¬ 
trol AIDS. And we are confident 
that we can organize a con¬ 
ference that successfully gives 
focus to civil rights and treat¬ 
ment issues and that fulfills the 
needs of delegates for a thorough 
and free exchange of the AIDS 
research and information that 
will speed this epidemic to an 
end. 

Dana Van Gorder is a spokes¬ 
man for the 6th International 
Conference on AIDS. T 



Address:. 


City:. 



Learn More About 
Treatments for HIV. 
Read BETA 

(BULLETIN OF EXPERIMENTAL TREATMENTS FOR AIDS) 

The current issue covers: 

AZT 

Compound Q 
CD4 

Plasmapheresis 
Dextran Sulfate 
Passive 

Immunotherapy 

To receive BETA free return the 
coupon below or call 863-AIDS, in 
Northern California 800-FOR-AIDS 
TDD 415-864-6606. 

If you received the last issue by mail, 
you are already on our mailing list. 

Funding provided by San Francisco Department of 
Public Health and by private and corporate donations. 

Please send me the current issue of BETA and 
add my name to the subscription list. 


Mail coupon to; BETA, San Francisco AIDS Foundation 

P.O. Box 6182, San Francisco, CA 94101-6182 
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GREATER BAY NEWS 


Walt Odets, ph.D. 

(Reg. Psych. Asst. PSB15336) 

Individual Psychotherapy 
and Couples Counseling 
in the East Bay. 

Sliding Fee Schedule 

(415) 845-4628 


IAKE<lPIACE ^ 

A RESORT ^ ON CLEARLAKE 

Cabins, rooms, RV & camping facilities 
Enjoy swimming, skiing, fishing & sailing 
on California’s largest fresh water lake 
Jacuzzi • B.B.Q. 

For reservations call (707) 998-3331 

9515 Harbor Dr., Glen haven, CA 95443 


The Bay Area's Hottest Evening & Nite Spot 

POST PARADE DANCE PARTY 
STARTS AT 5 PM 



2520 Camino Diablo, Walnut Creek • (415) 256-1200 

Fridays & Saturdays 9 p.m.-4 a.m. 

Art Liegl &^Mike Ventura Mix a Marathon 
of Modern Rock in an Erotic Atmosphere of 
Pulsating Lites & Bodies!!! 
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Let Zander Travel provide you 
with the professional, deluxe service 
you deserve 

[415] 682-1400 

2300 Clayton Road,Concord, Ca. 94520 


BhflfTBd^ 




return filled out coupon to Zander Travel Service 
for our monthly drawing 


Church Group Wants Repeal 


AIDS Discrimination Measure 
Headed for Ballot in Concord 


by Allen White 

An ordinance banning dis¬ 
crimination against people with 
AIDS is headed for the Novem¬ 
ber ballot in Concord with the 
Roman Catholic Church taking a 
stand in support of the measure. 
Earlier this month a group head¬ 
ed by a fundamentalist church 
pastor turned in a petition with 
more than 10,000 signatures 
from people who want to overturn 
the ordinance, which was passed 
on April 25. 

Bishop John Cummins, who 
heads the Diocese of Oakland, 
came out on June 9 in support of 
the ordinance and denounced 
those pushing for repeal. The 
Rev. John Schexnayder, a spokes¬ 
man for Cummins, said, “The 
picture is being given that Chris¬ 
tian churches are behind this ef¬ 
fort to repeal the measure, and 
that just isn’t so.” 

The diocese includes 89 
Catholic churches in Alameda 
and Contra Costa counties. Both 
counties and several cities in the 
Bay Area have adopted similar 
anti-discrimination ordinances. 
Last week, Cummins was joined 
by pastors from a coalition of reli¬ 
gious and civic leaders to public¬ 
ly support the ordinance. 

Because of the petition filing, 
the ordinance is suspended. The 
law bans discrimination against 
people with AIDS in several ways, 
including housing and employ¬ 
ment. 

The attemept to repeal the or¬ 
dinance is headed by the Rev. 
Lloyd Mashore, pastor of the 
Concord Christian Center. Both 
sides say that the law has nothing 
to do with gay issues, but the bat¬ 
tle lines are remarkably similar to 
previous fights between funda¬ 


mentalist Christians and gay in¬ 
dividuals and groups. 

On June 6 Mashore submitted 
10,532 signatures to the county. 
About 4,000 of these need to be 
validated for the issue to appear 
on the November ballot. The City 
Council supports the ordinance. 

This Concord ordinance may 
prove to be the battleground for 
Christian fundamentalists who 
have taken a stand nationwide 
against support for people with 
AIDS and also gay rights. Many 
of these ministers across the 
country understand the financial 
values possible by fighting such 
an issue. 

On similar issues, churches 
and self-styled evangelists have 
taken up a homophobic stance 
and then used the position as a 
lever for raising substantial 
amounts of money. In past years 
these ministers have taken posi¬ 
tions against the Catholic 
Church. 

Concord Christian Center 
minister Lloyd Mashore seems to 
have amassed a number of reas¬ 
ons for opposing an ordinance 
that would ban discrimination 
against people with AIDS. He 
said one problem was that people 
in the area were concerned be¬ 
cause the ordinance was passed 
“in a rather hurried manner.” 
Another reason for his objection 
is because he says the law “favors 
a special-interest group.” 

Mashore describes his church 
as “an interdenomination church 
with family-oriented values.” 

Ken Stanley, a gay member of 
the Contra Costa County Human 
Rights Commission, says oppo¬ 
nents of the law “reinforce the 


idea that Concord is the redneck 
capital of the state.” 

The city of Concord has gone 
on record opposing a resolution 
by its Human Rights Commis¬ 
sion to establish a gay pride week 
in the city. For the past several 
years there have been many 
charges that the county is a base 
for the Ku Klux Klan. Racial in¬ 
cidents are commonplace in the 
county, especially in the Pitt¬ 
sburgh and Martinez areas. 

When the Rev. Martin Luther 
King Jr. holiday was first 
celebrated, people in Concord 
found anti-black literature 
distributed on car windows in 
hundreds of Concord apart¬ 
ments. 

Concord Mayor Colleen Coll is 
planning to meet with represen¬ 
tatives of the Concord Christian 
Center and the gay community to 
clarify the positions of both sides. 

▼ 


Davies Conducting 
CMV Drug Study 


Davies Medical Center is con¬ 
ducting an open study (no 
placebo) with Foscarnet in the 
treatment of cytomegalovirus 
(CMV) retinitis in AIDS patients 
at the center. 


To participate in this study, 
have your health-care provider 
call: Lonnie Leonard, R.N., 
M.S.N., Research Study Coor¬ 
dinator, 565-6058 or 565-6778 
Beeper 58. ▼ 



River Recovers Cup 

About $6,000 was raised at the third-annual River's Cup Canoe Race held recently at the 
Russian River. The proceeds will benefit the Sonoma County AIDS group Face to Face. Doug 
and Bob (above) returned the cup to the River. Contestants from a straight restaurant took 
the trophy last year. 
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Here Comes the Parade 


PROMENADE TERMINUS 

(A "Revue'en” Nose) 

The culminating activity of 
fund raisers for the Oakland 
Parade Contingent was a dual 
event between Town & Country 
and Mama Chuckles’ domain. A 
“Polish” auction and entertain¬ 
ment were the highlights of both 
events. 

A “Polish” auction, in case 
you didn’t know, is one where the 
bidding goes by dollars only. The 
item up for bid can glean a dollar 
from bidder one (and he/she pays 
the dollar) and bidder two bids 
another dollar (and he/she pays 
the dollar), and so on, until a pre¬ 
determined time limit has been 
reached. As the seconds dwindle 
down to those precious few, the 
dollars and bidding become 
quite frantic. And, it’s quite 
possible that a “late comer” can 
bid his/her dollar and “win” the 
offering for that dollar, even 
though many more dollars have 
been colelcted within the allotted 
time limit. Such is the case of the 
“Polish” Auctions last Sunday at 
the Oakland Parade Contin¬ 
gent’s final fund raisers. 

It just has to go without saying, 
but I’ll say it anyway, that the 
entertainemnt segments by Toot- 
si! and Manuel are by far and 
away just about the best and most 
well-rehearsed bits of pantomime 
on either side of the Bay. The 
chemistry between those two and 
the energy from them to the audi¬ 
ence can not be measured, to any 
degree of accuracy, on anyone’s 
meter of applause. It’s just there, 
and the audience knows it and 
feels it, and Tootsi! and Manuel 
feel it and it just happens. It’s a 
natural thing that cannot occur 
between either of them and 
someone else. For you “would-be 
pantomimers” out there, it’s 
called—first and foremost— 
talent, and then hours and hours 
of rehearsal. 

Tootsi! and Manuel know that 
for every minute on stage, a 
minimum of 15 to 20 hours of 
practice have been devoted to the 
routine. 

As to the parade itself, which 
is this Sunday, there are 109 
units, and Oakland is scheduled 
in the 94th slot—which is in the 
first third of the parade. So get 
there early so you can see our en¬ 
try. Remember, the parade starts 
at Castro and Market, so plan ac¬ 
cordingly. 

And, speaking of the float, 
kudos and plaudits must go to 
Val, Suzie and Leroy, who applied 
the second coat of paint on the 
float last Friday. I was told to ask 
just how Val felt after all those 
Schnapps and beers! 

The bushel of booze (winning 
ticket drawn at Town & Country) 
was won by Bill Bailey. The Dali 
print (winning ticket drawn 
under the watchful eye of Mama 
Chuckles) was not available as of 
this writing. 

GRANDEVAL 

GENETHLIACON 

(A "Happy Birthday" Nose) 

While some went across town 
to finalize the OPC’s festivities, 
others opted to journey down 
Hayward way to celebrate Ed 
Paulson’s 109th birthday, and 
quite a celebration it was at Big 
Mama’s. The flyers did advertise 
“door prizes” but since there are 
only two doors in and out of Big 
Mama’s one can only assume 
that someone decided not to pur¬ 
sue that venue because no door 
prizes were awarded. 


Daddy David did his usual out¬ 
standing production with the 
buffet, but his melon balls took 
forever to thaw. I’ve heard of cold 
cocked, but cold balled is some¬ 
thing new. 

Among the notables in atten¬ 
dance to wish Ed the happiest of 
honorariums (from the festivities 
at T&C) were Emperor and Em¬ 
press X Tim and Fina, Tram- 
polina and Mr. Tortilla, and 
Cha Cha. Honey Hush joined 
that group later on, but one can 
only wonder why “she” wasn’t 
celebrating Father’s day with 
“her” daughter, or does David 
have to do that, too, along with 
everything else! 

Other visitations were neces¬ 
sary, and a trip to Turf Club was 
“high lighted” by Linda “The- 
Raffle-Ticket-Seller-Queen’ ’ tell¬ 
ing me, after she was introduced 
to yours truly, that she tho¬ 
roughly enjoyed my column 
about Connie Stevens. Harumph! 
Mr. Marcus isn’t as old as I am 
and I’m quite a bit taller than he 
is. I just don’t know how Linda 
made that mistake! (Unless it was 
from some prompting from 
Hagatha and Daddy David!) 

OMNIUM-GATHERiUM 

(A "Melange" Nose) 

AIDS Awareness Month con¬ 
tinues in Hayward with Big 
Mama’s “Condom” auction this 
Friday, starting at 7 p.m. The 
Turf Club will celebrate Gay 
Pride on its patio with a wonder¬ 
ful barbecue on Saturday, June 
24, beginning at 2 p.m. 

It hardly seems possible but 
Town & Country will celebrate its 
sixth anniversary early next 
month, on Saturday and Sunday, 
July 8 and 9. On July 8, 
Stephanie and Morgan will cob 
laborate and do a show at 9 p.m. 
On July 9, there will be a barbec- 
cue. Thorn & Roses c/w band 
from 4 to 8 p.m., and raffles, 
prizes, and games both days. 

Yes, people are making 
“light” of it, but in reality, when 
one low-life member of our com¬ 
munity goes out of his way to 
steal from a good-doer, it’s 
enough to make one vomit. But, 
this same ass hole has been do¬ 
ing it for years and most everyone 
looked the other way. I shake my 
head in disbelief that this inci¬ 
dent caused such tsk-tsk’s but yet 
not one word of “huh?” has ever 
been expressed about the count¬ 
less hours of labor and unac¬ 
counted-for dollars that were ex¬ 
pended for that house(s). When 
will a certain individual have 
enough balls to come out in 
public and say, “I saw checks and 
they were altered so that the 
payee read ‘Cash’ instead of a 
similar word”? 

It’s quite amusing that “Miss 
Vestibule” has gone out of his 
way to thank M.B. for his out¬ 
standing work on EBAF, and even 
expressed “sincere” verbage as 
to the improved condition of my 
spouse. Who’s counting, and who 
really cares, but in the last eight 
or nine months, M.V hasn’t even 
had the courtesy or phonyness to 
even acknowledge my existence. 
And M.V. had the unmitigated 
gall to try to sell me raffle tickets! 
What the fuck does she think is 
going on? 

Yes, I heard it from the horse’s 
mouth, if you will. There is going 
to be a luau at Town & Country, 
possibly at the end of July. The 
parking lot next door will be a 
perfect spot. Steve is in the pro¬ 


cess of discussing with Tita, even 
though Hagatha said, “No!” 

I don’t know. I haven’t receiv¬ 
ed an issue of the ISE Newsletter 
for the last two months either. 
That “middle-of-the-month 
publication” must have meant 
middle of the month before Coro¬ 
nation. 

How come Trashy Trish will 
play “bongos” on Cheryl’s 
boobs but she won’t sell her shirt 
for a buck seventy-five? 

If you are looking for a kindly, 
well-to-do older gentleman who is 
no longer interested in sex, forget 
it! All the kindly, well-to-do older 
gentlemen I know are still in¬ 
terested in sex—albeit with no 
other kindly, well-to-do 
gentleman! I can smile at that. 
Love, Nez. T 



Eddie Paulson celebrating his birthday with “his kids.” 



Russian River, ca 



Our resorts are located 70 miles north of 
San Francisco in Sonoma Count/s pictur¬ 
esque Russian River area, famous for its 
renov/ned coastline and wineries, FIFES, 
15 beautifully landscaped acres, set on 
the Russian River, features a heated pool, 
sundeck, 56 cabins, 60 campsites, piano 
bar, TV lounge, espresso bar, lodge/ 
cabaret, and Fifes fine restaurant serving 
breakfast, lunch and dinner daily. 

THE WOODS is a 7 acre complex featuring 
two pools, 16 cabins and 21 rooms in the 
lodge (all with color TVs), 6 bars, a fantas¬ 
tic night club with dancing. The Oasis Grill 
restaurant, and The Patio Cafe, all sur¬ 
rounded by towering redwoods, 

Mid-Week Special 
3 nights $60.* 

accommodations with private bath 
*per person, double occupancy, exp. 9/30/89 

Call us for your lodgins or camping needs. 


Woods 


Open 
all year 
'round! 


FIFES 707869.0656 

16467 River Rd. 
Guerneville, CA 95446 


THE WOODS 707869.0111 

16881 Armstrong Woods Rd. 
Guerneville, CA 95446 



KEY WEST 



... a tropical island paradise and 
America’ premier gay resort area. 
For FREE Key West Information and 
brochures from member guest¬ 
houses write: The Key West Business 
Guild. P.O. Box 4640, Key West, 

FL 33041. 


City _ 
State 


Zip 
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ACT UP To Demonstrate Against 
INS Policy Toward HIV Carriers 


Joined by members of San 
Francisco’s Asian and Latino 
communities, ACT UP/San Fran¬ 
cisco will demonstrate against 
the policy of the U.S. Immigra¬ 
tion and Naturalization Service 
toward immigrants, non-citizen 
residents and tourists suspected 
of HIV-infection, Friday, June 23, 
at noon at 630 Sansome St. 

New INS regulations continue 
to restrict immigration, residen¬ 
cy status and travel on the basis 
of suspected HIV-status. ACT UP 
objects to the threat of manda¬ 
tory testing and forced deporta¬ 


tion directed toward these in¬ 
dividuals. 

Using picketing and street 
theatre, ACT UP will demand 
that this INS policy be changed. 

Recent events have added 
urgency to securing anti- 
discrimination policies toward 
tourists, non-citizen residents 
and immigrants. Paul Verhoef, a 
Dutch citizen traveling to San 
Francisco to attend the National 
Gay and Lesbian Health Con¬ 
ference in April, was detained 
and jailed in Minneapolis on the 


basis of possession of an AIDS 
treatment drug; after a review of 
his case, the INS released him on 
a temporary visa. 

This month a British citizen 
invited to the United States to 
participate in an AIDS-related 
drug trial in San Francisco was 
also detained and eventually 
deported. 

Despite INS assurances that 
those visiting the United States 
for medical purposes will not be 
detained, INS policy and action 
remains discriminatory. T 
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LAkCrlAiJi? 


Ridgewood... An Inn 

Spend a part of your summer enjoying 
the beauty of Lake Tahoe and all the 
activities it has to offer: riding, boating, 
hiking, beaches, casino nightlife, sight¬ 
seeing, or lake cruises. Relax in our hot 
tub and parklike setting. We feature 
lovely rooms or a beautiful suite for 
your getaway. Kitchenettes available. 

Your hosts: John & John 
1341 Emerald Bay Rd. 

RO. Box 647 

So. Lake Tahoe, CA 95705 
(916) 541-8589 


Parade Starts 
Market ’ic’&astro 


The Man you've been waiting 
for could be on our line . . . 

. . . right now. 


PhoneMale 
G ives You More! 


□ Private, 1-on-1 conversation 
with other gay men. 

□ Rematch —If the person you get 
connected to is not your type, 
press * for a chance to talk to a 
different person. 

□ A FREE LINE —Try it first. If it's 
busy, then you know there is 
someone using the system, proba¬ 
bly just waiting to talk to you. 

( 408 ) 976-7400 
( 408 ) 986-9047 


□ A Personals bulletin board 
where you can hear messages 
from other callers and leave 
messages that others will hear. 
Meet people even when you're 
not on the line. 

□ Individual voice mailboxes at 
no extra charge. Receive per¬ 
sonal messages without giving 
out your phone number until 
you're ready. 

( 415 ) 976-7400 
( 415 ) 956-7422 


$2.00 per call applicable toll, if any. 


Southbay Premiere 

MRS. 

DEUCIOUS 

a 

MERMEN!! 


CLUB ST. JOHN /170 W. St. John St. / San Jose CA / 408-947-1667 


Gay, Art Activists 
Protest Censorship 
Of Photo Exhibit 

by Cliff O'Neill 


More than 100 demonstrators 
from a broad base of Washington 
D.C.’s gay/lesbian and arts com¬ 
munities gathered outside the 
Corcoran Gallery of Art June 16 
to denounce the gallery’s deci¬ 
sion to cancel a photo exhibit by 
critically acclaimed gay photo¬ 
grapher Robert Mapplethorpe. 

Brandishing placards bearing 
samples of Mapplethorpe’s work 
and condemnations of the 
gallery, the activists chanted 
choruses of “Show the work” 
and “Fight the art fascists” to 
passers-by lunching in the area 
and a handful of visitors going 
into the gallery. 

The protesters expressed out¬ 
rage at the Corcoran’s June 12 
announcement cancelling the 
photo exhibit “Robert Mapple¬ 
thorpe: The Perfect Moment,” an 
exhibit by the late photographer, 
which has been touring the coun¬ 
try since early this spring. 

Mapplethorpe, who died of 
AIDS shortly after the tour 
began, has been lauded by critics 
nationally for his startling works, 
many of which are black male 
nudes and self-portraits with 
sadomasochistic overtones. 

“In its 120 years of existence, 
one criterion has always been 
steadfastly upheld at the Cor¬ 
coran,” Corcoran director 
Christina Orr-Cahall said in a 
June 13 statement on the show’s 
cancellation. “Our institution 
has always remained outside the 
political arena, maintaining a 
position of neutrality on all such 
issues... Citizen and congres¬ 
sional concerns, on both sides of 
the issue of public funds support¬ 
ing controversial art, are now 
pulling the Corcoran into the 
political domain. Therefore, it is 
with considerable regret, the Cor¬ 
coran Gallery of Art, with the 
unanimous approval of the Board 
of Trustees and the full support 
of the staff, has decided to 
withdraw from the tour...” 

Orr-Cahall was out of town the 
day of the protest and could not 
be reached for comment. Cor¬ 
coran board members did not 
return phone calls. 

“In saying they don’t want to 
politicize art they are squelching 
that same art,” Gay and Lesbian 
Activists Alliance President 
Roger Doughty said. “They 


don’t see the irony of their ac¬ 
tions.” 

The activists denounced the 
Corcoran’s decision as a direct 
response to pressure from 106 
conservative members of Con¬ 
gress who, in a June 8 letter to 
Hugh Southern, acting chairman 
of the National Endowment for 
the Arts, denounced federal 
grants to display art they deem¬ 
ed offensive and threatened all 
future funding for the NEA. 

Although the D.C. Mapple¬ 
thorpe exhibit was not funded by 
the NEA, the congressional letter 
mentioned the Mapplethorpe ex¬ 
hibit by name, alluding to a NEA 
grant to a Philadelphia gallery 
for the exhibit’s tour. 

Also at the demonstration, 
Derek Guthrie, publisher of the 
New Art Examiner, told the 
crowd that Sen. Jesse Helms, R- 
N.C., has now launched an arts 
project in which he will monitor 
federally funded art programs he 
perceives to be “anti-Christian” 
and sometime this summer will 
be introducing legislation to ban 
funding of such art. 

To launch darts at Helms, one 
protester wore a pig mask and 
carried a sign bearing Helms’ 
name. Another carried a sign that 
read “Experts Agree: Helms Is A 
Pig.” Others made allusions be¬ 
tween the Mapplethorpe contro¬ 
versy and the Islamic fracas over 
the author Salman Rushdie’s 
book, Satanic Verses, carrying 
signs that read “Mapplethorpe 
= Rushdie.” 

In a related development. Rev. 
Pat Robertson, on a recent edi¬ 
tion of his syndicated program. 
The 700 Club, also launched an 
all-out campaign against the 
NEA, based on the “Piss Christ” 
exhibit. 

Also, free-lance art critic Eric 
Gibson, writing in the June 16 
Washington Times, praised the 
Corcoran’s decision to pull the 
works by the “avowedly homosex¬ 
ual” artist. 

“In his photographs, male 
genitals—often abnormally 
large—appear in close-up, filling 
the white space and offering no 
relief to the viewer,” wrote Gibson 
“...What makes his art so offen¬ 
sive to many is that its best-known 
subjects are almost exclusively 
homoerotic.” ▼ 



Robert Mapplethorpe. 


(Photo: Robert Pruzan) 





















Street Closing Information 
For Parade Day 


PWA Walking to D.C. 

In Awareness Campaign 


Many streets will be closed in 
the Castro, on Market Street, 
Franklin Street and in the Civic 
Center area for the San Francis¬ 
co Lesbian/Gay Freedom Day 
Parade and Celebration. Towaway 
restrictions will also be in effect 
for all of these streets. 

In the Castro Area, Castro 
Street between Market and 19th 
Street, Collingwood between 
19th and Market, and 18th from 
Collingwood to Dolores will be 


Concerto Collective 
To Benefit AEF 

During Gay Pride Week, the 
Concerto Collective will perform 
a program of concertos and arias 
to benefit the AIDS Emergency 
Fund and the Metropolitan Com¬ 
munity Church AIDS Ministry. 

The Concerto Collective is a 
newly formed chamber orchestra 
that collaborates with singers 
and dancers, and features its 
members as concerto soloists, 
conductors and composers. 

Featured works include J.S. 
Bach’s Brandenburg Concerto 
No. 4, conducted by Kathy Gisler, 
with soloists Janet Katulas, 
Susan Yael Smith and Valerie 
Tisdel; W.A. Mozart’s Piano Con¬ 
certo No. 12 in A Major, with 
pianist Seth Montfort; C.M. von 
Weber’s Concertino for Horn, 
Op. 45, with soloist Christopher 
Baker; and arias by Mozart, 
Boito and Montfort, featuring 
bass David Tigner, soprano Cyn¬ 
thia Anne Pryor, and baritone 
Scott Hampton, with conductor 
Jose-Luis Moscovich. 

The AIDS Emergency Fund 
provides emergency grants for 
rent, food and medical expenses 
to persons with AIDS. The MCC 
AIDS Ministry serves the 
spiritual needs of persons with 
AIDS. 

The concert will be Friday, 
June 23,8 p.m., at the Metropol¬ 
itan Community Church, 150 
Eureka St.; $10 suggested 
donation. ▼ 


VA Mobile Unit 
To Visit Guerneville 

The Veterans Administration 
Medical Center of San Francisco 
has a mobile medical screening 
unit that visits outlying areas to 
better serve the veteran popula¬ 
tion. 

On June 26 this mobile unit 
will visit the Guerneville Veterans 
Building to help veterans who 
desire HIV testing or those who 
are positive or have ARC/AIDS 
and want a consultation. 

The Veterans Administration, 
which has one of the largest and 
most experienced treatment pro¬ 
grams for ARC/AIDS in the 
world, has an outstanding record 
for excellent treatment and sen¬ 
sitivity. 

This is a new outreach pro¬ 
gram to veterans with ARC/AIDS 
and will be able to handle only 
about 15 veteran clients. 

Veterans C.A.R.E. has been 
asked to help promote this visit, 
and Face to Face has agreed to 
set up the appointment schedule: 

Monday June 26, 9 a.m. to 
3 p.m., by appointment only, 
Guerneville Veterans Building. 
Appointments may be made by 
calling Face to Face (707) 
887-1581. 

This program is highly con¬ 
fidential but is not anonymous. 

▼ 


closed to all street traffic on Sun¬ 
day, June 25, from 8 a.m.-4 p.m. 
The parade will form on these 
streets. 

Market Street between Castro 
and Franklin Street, Franklin 
Street between Market and 
Grove, and Grove Street from 
Market to Franklin Street will be 
closed to traffic from 8 a.m.- 
4 p.m. This is the parade route, 
and the only streets that may be 
used to cross the parade route are 
Sanchez, Church and Van Ness 
Avenue. 

The entire area bounded by 
Van Ness, Golden Gate, Hyde and 
Grove streets will be closed from 
7 a.m. until 8 p.m. on Sunday, 
June 25. This is the Civic Center 
area. 

Event organizers have noted 
that many of the streets that are 
adjacent to the closed streets will 
be crowded, and people are advis¬ 
ed to not bring autos into the 
area. ▼ 


Richard Carper, a person with 
AIDS and AIDS activist from 
Eugene, Ore., began walking 
from Portland to Washington, 
D.C., on May 1 on a PWAs’ Walk 
and Roll for Life ’89. He is due 
to arrive Sept. 14. 

Goals of the walk are to raise 
consciousness across the country 
about the many issues surround¬ 
ing AIDS, especially the need for 
funding for residential care for 
PWAs, and to raise $1 million for 
the cause. 

In spite of two AIDS-related 
hospitalizations during the past 
year and a half. Carper, a recover¬ 
ing drug addict, is in good health 
and is keeping to a rigorous walk¬ 
ing schedule average 25 miles a 
day. On June 7 he took a two-day 
detour from his itinerary to meet 
with Utah State Health Depart¬ 
ment officials and state AIDS 
coalition representatives. 

Carper entered the state of 
Wyoming from Idaho on June 9 


to walk more than 400 miles 
across the state by the end of 
June. He will be meeting with 
state health officials and AIDS 
representatives in Cheyenne and 
in the other states along the 
route. 

The walk is being financed by 
contributions or one, two or three 
cents a mile for the 3,300 mile 
walk, sale of T-shirts and $1 dona¬ 
tions to sign a scrolled letter to 
President Bush asking for federal 
funding for residential care for 
PWAs. Carper will present the let¬ 
ter to Bush upon his arrival in 
Washington. ▼ 

dis^tinction 
(dis® ting •shun) 
n. eminence; repute; 
mark of honor bestowed 
for merit. See: B.A.R. 


Gay Jewish Group 
To Hold Retreat 

Ameinu, an educational and 
support network for lesbian and 
gay Jews working professionally 
in the North American Jewish 
community, will hold its third- 
annual retreat this summer. The 
three-day gathering will provide 
an opportunity for participants 
to address personal life and pro¬ 
fessional choices, religious life 
and practice, homophobia and 
heterosexism in the Jewish com¬ 
munity, AIDS and more. 

Ameinu means “our people.” 
The Ameinu retreat is open to les¬ 
bian and gay rabbis, cantors, 
educators, social workers and 
students in training for Jewish 
communal positions. The part¬ 
ners are welcome too. The con¬ 
ference will be held at a location 
selected to ensure participants’ 
privacy. Space is limited and the 
registration is due by June 30. 

For more information about 
the Ameinu network or retreat, 
write to: Ameinu, RO. Box 281, 
Jenkintown, PA 19046. All in¬ 
quiries will be treated with the 
stricted confidentiality. ▼ 



MONTHLY EVENTS 



WEDNESDAYS 

X Madness 

y Any Well 
Any Schnapps 
Any Draft 


THURSDAYS 

Male Express and 
The Fantasy Playmates Present 
by Popular Demand 
Male & Female Strippers 

FRIDAYS 

Joy Seltzer Presents 
Career Womens’ Happy Hour 
5:00-9:00 p.m. at Sassy's 
Hors d'oeuvres, Networking 

Modern Music Dancing 




MONDAYS 

Get Jazzed on Jazz 
Live Jazz & Blues Bands 8-11 p.m. 



SUNDAYS 

Kim Shepherd Presents 
Women's Entertainment 
Lingerie Shows • Strippers 




Now Open for Dinner 5-10 p.m. 
Nightly $4.95 All You Can Eat Specials 

Wed. Thurs. Fri. 

Lasagne BBQ Chicken Seafood Platter 

Sunday: Champagne Buffet Brunch 
11 a.m.-2 p.m. $7.75 


DANCE CLUB (415) 348-4045 

236 SOUTH B STREET SAN MATEO, CA 9440 
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Remembering Stonewall 

What It Was Like in June 1969 


by Larry Boxx Former owner. Stonewall Inn 



I remember the first time I 
entered the Stonewall Inn’s 
premises. I was escorting Janet 
Weisbert, the student council 
president, to New York’s City 
College Soph Dinner Dance for 
the class of ’59. It was held in the, 
then, classy, straight restaurant 
on the evening of Nov. 16,1956. 
Shortly after that it became a fan¬ 
cy straight nightclub. When the 
club began to lose business, its 
owners did the next standard 
maneuver and turned it into a 
gay bar, using the license that 
they already held. The next usual 
step also occurred when they lost 
their license. This was pre- 
Stonewall. 

At that time there was no such 
thing as a licensed gay bar. There 
were some straight bars with a 
gay bar in the back room where 
dancing with the same sex was 
allowed, until the large white 
light on the ceiling went on. 
When that occurred, you drop¬ 
ped your partner and reached for 
the nearest fag hag, hoping to 
look heterosexual when the 
police broke in. 

When the Stonewall lost its 
license because people of the 
same sex were dancing in the 
front room, it became an after- 
hours bar, a gay disco. Nobody 
bothered to get a license because 
they were going to be raided for 
selling liquor after hours anyway. 

About two weeks before the 
Stonewall Declaration of In¬ 
dependence, in early June 1969, 
a gay bar called the Snake Pit was 
raided. It was just another “nor¬ 
mal” situation to the police, but 
there was the beginning of a 
catalyst involved. An exchange 
student from Columbia Universi¬ 
ty was among the “faggots” ar¬ 
rested and taken to the police sta¬ 
tion. Afraid of being deported, he 
jumped from a third story win¬ 
dow, impaling himself upon an 
iron fence. It took the fire rescue 
department many hours to 
remove both him and the iron bar 
to the hospital. The entire 
episode was captured in a full 
front-page picture jn the Daily 
News, The poor guy lived, but he 
was maimed for life. 

Two weeks later, it was Stone- 
wall’s turn. The police actually 
had a reason to raid the bar: the 
Stonewall did not have a liquor 
license. After the recent in¬ 
cidents, however, the patrons 
decided to strike back. Gay 
liberation started on Christopher 
Street on the evening of June 28, 
1969. 

You may have heard stories of 
pennies being thrown at the cops, 
forcing them to retreat into the 
bar and barricade themselves in¬ 
side. What actually happened 
was that the gays who were there 
got so mad, they removed a park¬ 
ing meter from the sidewalk and 
used it as a battering ram. Per¬ 
haps that’s where the pennies 
came from. Three days of rioting 
followed. 

The newly formed Tactical 
Police Force, created for the 
racial riots in Harlem earlier in 
the year, was called down to 
Greenwich Village for the first 
time. People marched in the 
streets and expressed their 
dissatisfaction with law enforce¬ 
ment to any police officer they 
saw. 


The gay community now 
wanted to have what everyone 
else had, a front-room bar. Gay 
businesses wanted to operate just 
like the “regular” people. 

The gay joints started confus¬ 
ing the police by opening juice 
bars, because no liquor license 
was needed and therefore no laws 
were being broken. The police 
then had to look for other reasons 
to raid. When they became disco 
clubs, the police once again 
made arrests, because a cabaret 
license was needed to allow dan¬ 
cing. 

By this time, I owned one of 
these juice bars. On one par¬ 
ticular evening I was arrested ahd 
taken to the police station, in 
handcuffs, and released on my 
own recognizance—eight differ¬ 
ent times. Each successive arrest 
took less time when I discovered 
that I could type my release 
forms faster than the cops could. 

Gay bars had always been the 
center of gay rendezvous. It was 
either there or the tearooms. The 
bars became the town halls of the 
community. They began to be 
gathering places, just to talk. The 
Fire House was one of the first 
meeting places that wasn’t a bar. 
From the day of Stonewall’s de¬ 
fiance, the gay community began 
to demand its rights to be equal. 

During the next three or four 
years, many gay businessmen put 
their money where their mouth 
was by starting openly gay 


businesses and starting to 
assume their economic 
franchisements. 

I left New York in 1972, went 
to Florida, and immediately ap¬ 
plied for a liquor license. I was 
fingerprinted and, as usual, a 
background check was made. 
When my papers came in from 
New York, they looked at me and 
laughed. There were 154 misde¬ 
meanor arrests on record. I had 
to go to New York and hand-carry 
my records back to Florida. Yes, 
there were 154 arrests, but there 


were only three convictions: my 
garbage cans were uncovered; I 
had no soap in the men’s room; 
I had an unlicensed coat room. 

This was the usual type of 
harassment. The three problems 
were actually Board of Health 
violations, but the police were 
allowed to use them by choice to 
make an arrest. 

I finally received my license 
and opened another Stonewall on 
Miami Beach. My “out-of-the- 
closet” gay entrepreneurship 
began. We had the same type of 


harassment again, but this time 
we not only beat City Hall, we did 
it in Federal Court, and I openly 
ran a gay bar. Unfortunately, it 
mysteriously burned down early 
one morning, two weeks after we 
won our case. 

It’s amazing—through the 
past 20 years I’ve heard that 
about five thousand people claim 
that they were actually at the 
Stonewall that fateful evening. In 
actuality there were approximate¬ 
ly 400 people in all. I guess every¬ 
body wants to be involved in an 
event that makes them proud, 
and it makes no difference—they 
were there in spirit. The more the 
merrier. 

Twenty years later, gay 
businesses are now very openly 
run. All you have to do is check 
the yellow pages, Damron’s 
Guide, or find a local paper or 
magazine. You can even check 
the white pages for MCCs or 
coalitions or AIDS organizations. 

I have been proud for more 
years than some of you have liv¬ 
ed. Most of you will not recall the 
World’s Fair in New York, when 
all but one bar was closed down 
and you had to wait in line out¬ 
side the Beachcomber for an 
hour, or to grab the nearest lady 
when the white light went on. 
Much has happened since then, 
but we have a long way to go. You 
are reaping what my generation 
sowed. It’s your turn now to carry 
on. T 




Gays Didn't Originate The Term 'The Castro' 


In August 1966, when I came 
to the San Francisco Bay Area, 
i| San Francisco’s Eureka Valley 
had two gay bars, the Missouri 
Mule (today’s DetouT) and the 
Mistake (today’s Men’s Room), 
p Neither bar was a magnet that at- 
II tracted patrons in large numbers 
from outside the Eureka Valley 
and Duboce Triangle neighbor¬ 
hoods. 

; To the best of my recollection, 

P neither heterophile nor homo- 
phile San Franciscans spoke of 
^ Eureka Valley as “The Castro” 
or perceived of that residential 
neighborhood as one with a 
^ growing gay population—even 
p though the number of gay bars in 
P San Francisco in 1966 indicated 
II the existence of a significant pop- 
I ulation of gay selfiidentified (but 
I usually closeted) men and 
I women. 

I Looking back from 1989, 
I Eureka Valley seemed to change 

■ almost overnight into a gay ghet¬ 
to, but this evolution was prob- 
I ably a development over time as 
I homes in the neighborhood 

B became vacant through the death 
of their residents and these 
^ residents’ married children were 
^ ilready well established in town 
on the Peninsula or in the East 
^ Bay. 

I The establishment of the Pen- 
[ dulum in or about 1969 was real¬ 
s' ly the ceremonial baptism of 
Eureka Valley as both a develop- 
I mg gay residential area and a 
locality whose gay bars attracted 
gay men from neighborhoods 
I throughout San Francisco and 
j! 


the rest of the San Francisco Bay 
Area—including San Leandro. 

The October 1973 Kalendar 
(the forerunner of today’s San 
Francisco Bay Times) published 
a series of maps pinpointing the 
location of gay bars and other 
gay-owjied business: “Down¬ 
town,” “Polk-Larkin,” “Folsom’s 
Miracle Mile-Valencia Valley,” 
“East Bay” (Oakland and 
Hayward), “North Beach,” and 
for San Francisco’s Eureka Valley 
a map labeled “Castro Village.” 

This issue of The Kalendar 
demonstrates historically how 
open the Bay Area’s activist min¬ 
ority of gay men and gay women 
had become in the short time be¬ 
tween both the Stonewall Riots at 
Sheridan Square in 1969, and the 
opening of the Pendulum Bar at 


Eureka Valley in or around 1969, 
and the fall of 1973 when Harvey 
Milk challenged the leadership 
of the Society for Individual 
Rights (SIR) by running for the 
first time for the Board of Super¬ 
visors. 

It was Milk who originated the 
nomenclature “Castro Village” 
for Eureka Valley when he organ¬ 
ized the Castro Village Associa¬ 
tion for gay-owned and gay¬ 
supporting businesses—prob¬ 
ably in 1972. 

Although circulars in gay bars 
in Eureka Valley and each issue 
of The Kalendar promoted these 
“Castro Village” maps, that ter¬ 
minology never caught on, prob- 
-ably because of confusion with 
the East Bay’s well-known Castro 
Valley. 


Until recently, however, I 
always assumed that the term 
“Castro Village” was the origin 
of the shortened geographical 
label “The Castro” (or “The 
Castro District”), which by about 
1975 largely replaced “Eureka 
Valley” as the designation for 
this residential sub-division of 
San Francisco’s Mission District. 

The Jan. 22,1927 issue of The 
Monitor, the now-discontinued -■! 
weekly of the Archdiocese of San 
Francisco, carried an advertise¬ 
ment for retail businesses along 
Castro Street, between 17th and 
19th streets, and along the 4000 
to 4500 blocks of 18th Street 
under the geographical classifica¬ 
tion “Castro District.” Such an 
advertisement ran frequently in 
The Monitor throughout 1927, as 
did others that record the ter¬ 
minology used to designate the 
pre-shopping mall commercial 
neighborhood centers of San ' 
Francisco. 

For example: “Upper Market” ' 
then identified Market Street be- • 
tween Duboce and Castro streets, 
and not Market Street west of v 
Castro. 

The term “The Castro” is not 
a “gay label,” but actually is a ; 
neighborhood identifier that pre- ^ 
dates, by many years, the evolu¬ 
tion of the Mission District’s ^ 
Eureka Valley as a largely '' 
perceived gay residential com- 1 
munity. « 

—James F. Gibbons s 
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FRIENDS OF OSCAR* 

and 

NATIONAL GAY RIGHTS ADVOCATES 

Join together in the fight against AIDS 
and 

Invite you to a special performance of 



Benefiting 

The AIDS Civil Rights Project of 

NGRA 

and 

Selected AIDS Charities of Friends of Oscar 


CALL NOW 


FOR RESERVATION 

(4I5)255>4693 


rCIRRAIS 

V^theatreT * 

445 GEARY STREET NEAR MASON 


Saturday Oc 


tober 28, 1989 • 8p 

$250 • $150 • $100 

Includes reception • Corporate sponsorships available. 

Reserve now while good seats are available. 


National Gay Rights Advocates and Friends of Oscar members: 
your priority seating is being held. 

CALL NOW FOR RESERVATIONS. 

(415) 255-4693 
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Places of Freedom 

'70s to the '90s, A New Liberation Movement 


FRANQSCO l£SaiAN/GAY FREEDOM CMW B«ADE & aiEBRAPON 


of Supervisors 



by Harry Britt 

President, San Francisco Board 


The Stonewall spirit, San 
Francisco-style, broke out in all 
the places where gay people 
gathered in the 1970s. This city 
already had a reputation for 
respecting the right of in¬ 
dividuals to “do their own 
thing.” It was natural that we 
would create our own places of 
freedom, on Castro, Polk, 
Folsom, and Valencia streets, as 
well as in the gay enclaves in the 
Tenderloin. 

That time was very special to 
people of my generation. Re¬ 
membering the ’70s is like 
remembering adolescence, our 
first sensing of our own power, 
opening up intense feelings that 
we had never dared express 
back home in Middle America. 

Those days marked the 
political emergence of gay 
liberation. The pride and 
pleasure we found in our gay 
world made us increasingly 
uninterested in twisting our lives 
to suit a homophobic culture. 
Women came together in places 
free of a male presence. We all 
found ways to live our lives, at 
least part of the time, as though 
there were no social restraints 
on our freedom to enjoy being 
gay. There may have been some 
self-delusion in all of that, but 
it felt very good. 

Harvey Milk’s job was to show 
us we didn’t have to settle for 
fantasy—we could take our 
good feelings about ourselves 
and our anger at the way we’ve 
been treated and build an effec¬ 
tive politics to remove the 
obstacles to our own freedom. 
For the sake of the kid in Al¬ 
toona, as well as for the sake of 
ourselves, he challenged us to go 
to City Hall and every other 


place of power and tell the story 
of our lives. 

Harvey’s greatest frustration 
was with other gay people un¬ 
willing to challenge the realities 
of homophobia. When he urged 
us to come out, he meant we 
should give up the illusion that 
we could find happiness and 
personal fulfillment without be¬ 
ing honest about who we are. He 
hated the attitude that being 
gay was only a small part of our 
lives, that we could get along if 
we behaved in ways that didn’t 
offend. He understood that we 
would never find the power to 
create freedom by currying the 
favor of tolerant politicians. 
Rather, we must create a strong, 
proud lesbian and gay presence 
in the policital system to ad¬ 
vance our agenda on our own 
terms. 

The 1980s have been about 
creating that presence, teaching 
the world from a position of 
strength to deal with our lives. 
I know from my own experience 
as a gay elected official that we 
must have a place at the table 
if our lives are going to be listen¬ 
ed to. The access I have to 
regional, state, and federal 
decision-making processes gives 
me an opportunity to articulate 
our experiences in a multitude 
of important forums. Thousands 
of gay activists have worked to 
establish our constituency fami¬ 
ly of the Democratic Party, and 
some very strong leaders are 
working to develop a similar 
presence in the Republican Par¬ 
ty. In virtually every major ur¬ 
ban center we are acknowledged 
as a political power to be 
reckoned with, and leaders like 
San Mateo’s Tom Nolan are do¬ 


ing outstanding jobs in subur¬ 
ban America. 

Barriers to lesbian and gay 
participation are being challeng¬ 
ed beyond politics, too. It has 
been much easier for me to work 
with business leaders around 
domestic , partners issues 
because of the visible leadership 
of our people in corporate San 
Francisco. Dealing with the 
media has become a much bet¬ 
ter experience because of the 
education we have done over the 
years. Religious institutions 
have been slow to change, but 


most can no longer ignore the 
persistence of the advocacy of 
lesbians and gay men. At a na¬ 
tional conference of the United 
Methodist Church concerning 
AIDS, for example, I felt last 
year a receptivity to gay leader¬ 
ship that was unthinkable ten 
years ago. We can be very pro¬ 
ud of tbe progress we’ve made 
toward integration into the 
mainstream of American life. 

My sense is that in the ’90s, 
we will be involved in a new kind 
of liberation movement, one 
created by the AIDS epidemic. 


Besides its devastation of our 
people, that epidemic brought 
with it the potential for new 
kinds of discrimination. We 
sought ways to protect our 
privacy, the confidentiality of 
our health records, our right to 
make our own choices. Early on, 
people with AIDS, especially the 
brave leaders of the AIDS/ARC 
Vigil, stepped forward to 
challenge society’s denial of 
their lives. All of us in politics 
moved the epidemic to the top 
of our agenda. 

Now we must do more. There 
are hundreds of thousands of 
gay men who are seropositive to 
the HIV virus. All of us must 
identify ourselves as a part of 
that community and build a 
politics around that commit¬ 
ment. That politics will include 
more time in the street, more 
civil disobedience, more acts of 
individual courage like Stuart 
McDonald’s. A world that 
formerly saw us primarily in 
terms of sexuality increasingly 
sees us all as people affected by 
AIDS. We must challenge all 
those negative images of 
homosexuality. We must make 
sure the world sees the full truth 
of the courage of our people 
through this epidemic and 
listens to our wisdom. What is 
at stake is the political and 
medical response to the needs of 
seropositive people. There is a 
real possibility these lives will 
get less attention than other 
faces of the epidemic unless all 
of us stand as a self-identified 
community of seropositive peo¬ 
ple demanding a response con¬ 
sistent with the value of the lives 
affected. The leadership has 
come from those most affected, 
especially the people of ACT 
UP. There is plenty of work for 
all of us to do. T 


Relations Between 
Gays and Police 


by Richard Hongisto 

Member, San Francisco Board of Supervisors 


The Stonewall rebellion holds 
a large place in lesbian and gay 
history. But a lesser known inci¬ 
dent in San Francisco helped 
spur the gay community here 
into action three years before the 
New York City resistance to 
police harassment. 

The California Hall was the 
site of a New Year’s Day dance in 
1965. After interrogating gay 
party-goers for hours, the night 
ended when police arrested two 
gay rights lawyers. The outcry 
from activists forced the appoint¬ 
ment of Officer Elliot Blackstone 
as the police department’s first 
liaison to the lesbian and gay 
community. Three years later I 
would succeed Blackstone. 

Numerous positive changes 
followed the pre-Stonewall years. 
Upon my election as sheriff in 
1971, I organized the nation’s 
first recruitment of open lesbians 
and gays into the department— 
a practice that continues under 
Sheriff Mike Hennessey. 


The founding of the Golden 
Gate Police Officers Association 
has given gay and lesbian officers 
collective strength and visibility. 

"I take pride in 
launching the nation's 
first recruitment of 
gay men and lesbians 
into law enforcement." 


The Community United Against 
Violence was established to ad¬ 
vocate for victims of crimes 
based on sexual orientation. The 
Office of Citizens Complaints 
was approved by voters in 1973. 
Although the agency has been 
challenged on its effectiveness, 
there has been a strong effort re¬ 
cently to beef up the OCC’s 
operation. In fact, the police 
watchdog agency will receive 23 
percent more funds this year than 
last. New rules are in place to give 
the OCC great autonomy from 



Supervisor Richard Hongisto. 


the police department. 

There have also been special 
forums and classes set up to 
educate police officers about the 
lesbian and gay community. We 
have two openly gay judges on 
our Municipal Court, Mary 
Morgan and Herb Donaldson. 
And we have a police chief, Frank 
Jordan, who struggles to bring 
change to a department not 


eager for change. 

But despite this great progress 
over time, we still encounter 
episodes of injustice. There was 
the attack by some police officers 
on patrons of the Elephant Walk. 
Then came the Dolores Huerta 
tragedy, the bungled George 
Smoot murder investigation, tbe 
effort to dismantle the 
ARC/AIDS Vigil, and several in¬ 


stances of abuse against gay 
citizens. 

As I reflect on our struggles 
through the years to build a more 
socially conscious police depart¬ 
ment, I come away believing that 
we are making progress. We will 
no longer tolerate homophobia in 
any branch of government. But it 
is not enough to have police or 
city personnel refrain from ex¬ 
pressing bigoted thoughts. We 
must build a police department 
that itself seeks to pursue social 
justice. We must permit police of¬ 
ficers to rid themselves of 
regressive training styles and job 
conditioning, and encourage 
them to become advocates for the 
rights of all citizens. They must 
become risk takers and challenge 
policies or laws that would 
deprive any person their dignity. 

Lofty ideas, you say. I do not 
think so. I have been a police of¬ 
ficer, a sheriff, a chief of police 
and a director of corrections. I 
understand the nature of law en¬ 
forcement and the conditions of¬ 
ficers work under. That is why I 
believe it important to the officer 
and the public to transform law 
enforcement from a regressive 
role to one of advocacy. Rather 
than use laws to restrict free 
speech rights, our police should 
encourage its expression. Rather 
than act immediately on one 
citizen’s complaint and proceed 
to shut down the ARC/AIDS 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Visions of Equality 

A Mayor's View of Lesbian and Gay Anger 




by Mayor Art Agnos 

This month marks two decades 
since Stonewall. The signs of how 
much distance has been traveled 
in those two decades are all 
around us. 

But how far distant are we from 
the anger that erupted from les¬ 
bians and gay men that night 20 
years ago outside a Greenwich 
Village bar? 

What would it mean if that 
anger has been left behind? And 
what would it mean if that anger 
still lies close to the surface, still 
misunderstood despite the pro¬ 
gress we see? 

Twenty years ago, equality for 
lesbians and gay men was not a 
polite debate: it was an angry 
quarrel. 

Much has changed. Lesbians 
and gay men who used to sit in 
the hallways to protest the closed 
doors of politicians now sit as 
members of state legislatures, 
city councils, and Congress. 
Newspapers which once com¬ 
promised by dropping the word 
“pervert” when identifying les¬ 
bians and gay men now have 
openly gay editors and reporters. 

In just the past 10 years, ad¬ 
vocates for lesbian and gay 
equality have faced Anita Bryant, 
John Briggs and Jerry Falwell— 
and, with Falwell’s announce¬ 
ment this month that he is aban¬ 
doning the Moral Majority, all 
three are fading memories. 

But those of us who have work¬ 
ed side by side with the commun¬ 
ity know that the anger that 
started Stonewall isn’t finished. 

Nor should it be. 

Today we have a phrase that 
sums up what Stonewall meant. 

“Silence equals death.” 

It grows out of the urgent need 
to confront the pervasive and of¬ 
ficial silence surrounding AIDS, 
but it speaks to other concerns 
that also should not be silenced. 


herself as well as to the courts 
and the public press. 

It is a mother or father battl¬ 
ing for custody and visitation 
rights—making public the or¬ 
dinariness of their lives in the 
face of sensational charges. 

When the Falwells and others 
made their charges about “mili¬ 
tant homosexuals,” it was the 
face of these ordinary people that 
I saw before me, pushed to extra¬ 
ordinary lengths to claim their 
own lives. 

The loss of the ordinariness of 
their life, the ability to decide for 
yourself how much of your 


private feelings you will share— 
all ripped away because some law, 
rule or court order demanded it. 

That’s also a cause for anger, 
as is the fact that the public so 
often fails to understand what a 
price has been paid. 

If there were no AIDS epidem¬ 
ic, it would still be understand¬ 
able if the anger of Stonewall re¬ 
mains two decades later. 

But the AIDS epidemic, which 
has seen the lesbian and gay com¬ 
munity’s finest hour of compas¬ 
sion and care, has also seen 
American leadership’s worst 
motives openly displayed. 


And it is not over. 

The remarkable thing is not 
that two decades of change still 
finds that the greatest changes 
are still ahead. 

Two decades is a lifetime—and 
more than a lifetime for too many 
in the gay community. 

Elected officials, like me, are 
expected to say soothing words 
and hope that we can calm such 
anger. It is so rarely a construc¬ 
tive force, so often destructive to 
both the community and its tar¬ 
gets—intended or otherwise. 


That may buy time, but it does 
not buy an answer. And if Stone¬ 
wall carries a message today, it is 
that no one can choose the time 
or place when injustice finally 
becomes so intolerable that no 
soothing words will calm the 
anger. 

The response that Stonewall 
needs to call forth from those of 
us in public office is to unders¬ 
tand the issues that prompted 
this quarrel, and to understand 
that it is impolite to debate 
equality when we hold power and 
others are denied a fair share. 

To honor Stonewall, we must 
seek to end the quarrel, not simp¬ 
ly transform it into a polite dis¬ 
cussion. 

Two decades ago, silence was 
broken on a stretch of pavement 
in New York City. 

Today, lesbians and gay men 
across the country march and 
commemorate that event. 


And today, two decades later, 
lesbians and gay men look to San 
Francisco as they do no other city 
in America as a place where the 
dream of a better, more just socie¬ 
ty can exist. 

We have not finished the task 
of Stonewall, neither in San Fran¬ 
cisco nor elsewhere. 

But we can see that the steps 
we march on Market Street do 
not end at the door of City Hall, 
but bring a message to the heart 
of our city and its meaning today. 
That is why I will be marching 


with you, and for what we can ac¬ 
complish together for our city. 

The lesbian and gay commun¬ 
ity has carried the burden of an 
epidemic of prejudice—and in 
the past decade, there has been 
the epidemic of AIDS as well. 

As Americans, we are all mov¬ 
ed by Chinese students erecting 
the Goddess of Democracy at 
Tiananmen Square, and hearing 
the quote from Lincoln that 
“Government is by the people, 
for the people, and of the peo¬ 
ple.” 

We recognize the promise of 
democracy and realize that full 
participation is not owned by 
America, but at best we are 
stewards who have chosen to nur¬ 
ture a vision that belongs to peo¬ 
ple everywhere. It is not Ameri¬ 
can arrogance that makes that 
claim, but rather a humbling 
awareness of how great that vi¬ 
sion is and how limited our abili¬ 
ty to live it can be. ▼ 


"We have not finished the task 
of Stonewall, neither in 
San Francisco nor elsewhere." 


Anti-gay violence remains a 
fact of life for lesbian and gay 
Americans—and San Fran¬ 
ciscans. Skinheads and Klans- 
men and neo-Nazis preach hate, 
but most disturbing is that gay- 
bashers mostly are the sons and 
sometimes daughters of ordinary 
people in our Bay Area—and 
who have come to accept in¬ 
tolerance as a part of ordinary 
life. 

Nor can anti-gay violence be 
measured simply by counting vic¬ 
tims hurt by others. The true pic¬ 
ture includes lesbians and gay 
men, often tragically young, who 
commit suicide or harm them¬ 
selves because they have inter¬ 
nalized the hatred others signal 
or become paralyzed at the task 
of creating a healthy life indepen¬ 
dent of the hatred around them. 

Our silence has been a death 
sentence for them. 

What weighs in the balance 
against these acts are the tens of 
thousands of individual acts of 
courage from lesbians and gay 
men—coming out, standing up, 
speaking out, ending the silence. 

From my experience, I know it 
is often an unintentional 
heroism, born out of desperation 
to claim their own life in battles 
that were never of their own 
choosing. 

It is Karen Thompson finding 
the words to express her relation¬ 
ship with Sharon Kowalski—to 
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2009: A Gay Odyssey 

A Long Look Forward—But First, a Look Back 


SAN FRANaSCO If SBIAN/GAY FREEDOM DAY BARADE & aiEBRAION 



by Frank M. Robinson 

To see how long the journey 
has been and where you might be 
going, sometimes you have to 
look back and see where you 
started from. Not 20 years back 
to Stonewall, but to the late ’50s 
and early ’60s—before the Viet¬ 
nam War protests, the hippie 
movement, the feminist move¬ 
ment or even the Free Speech 
movement. 

Back to the happy, contented 
days of the Truman and Eisen¬ 
hower administrations, when 
“fag” and “commie” went 
together like Hope and Crosby, 
and the VD clinic in Chicago had 
a number on the door but not the 
words “venereal disease.” There 
weren’t many “gays” back then, 
or even many homosexuals. 
There were Johns and hustlers, 
and that was about it. 

If you went to a small college, 
or even a large university, and 
made the mistake of coming out 
to a fellow scholar who turned 
you down, it was strictly up to you 
whether you slit your wrists or 
toughed it out. There was no psy¬ 
chologist on campus who could 
refer you to a local gay group, and 
chances were you had no friends 
in whom you could confide. 
There were other gays on cam¬ 
pus, but you probably never knew 
them—they were as convinced as 
you that they were unique and 
alone. 

You dutifully dated, you 
became great good friends with 
a few fellow students but were 
careful never to let them know 
just how deep your friendship 
ran. And you lived in constant ter¬ 
ror that in the showers after RE. 
your body would betray you. 

When you graduated, you 
moved to a large city and even¬ 
tually you met an older, more ex¬ 
perienced gay who introduced 
you to a few other closeted souls 
and some of the more reliable 
hustlers. He also clued you in on 
the fundamentals of gay life in 
the big city. 

If the city happened to be 
Chicago, the fundamentals were 
somewhat daunting. The best 
cruising spots were Newberry 
Park—‘Bughouse Square’—and 
the Greyhound bus station. The 
going price for a hustler was $20. 
The best drag show in town was 
at Sparrow’s (featuring Wanda 
Lust, Artesia Wells and toast- 
mistress Roby Landers). The best 


pick-up bars were on and around 
Rush Street. Occasionally you 
went to a party where most of the 
older gays drank too much and 
called each other “Mary.” If you 
were interested in one of the few 
younger men present, you quick¬ 
ly discovered that the basis for a 
temporary relationship was strict¬ 
ly cash. 

That was the up side of gay life. 

The down side was that you 
could be busted for just being in 
a gay bar having a drink. Once ar¬ 
rested and booked, chances were 
the Tribune or the Sun-Times 
would print a story about the 
bust, complete with your name, 
your home address and your 
place of business. Some of those 
arrested plea-bargained with 
God and hung themselves in 
their cells. 

Hustlers were a hazard. The 
anonymous har or park pick-up 
was considered dangerous to 
your health—blackmail was a 
constant fear of every gay. If you 
resisted, you risked your life. 
More than one young murderer 
got off scot-free once he testified 
that he had gone to a stranger’s 


room for a friendly drink and 
then had to kill him to protect his 
honor. Killing a fag, in the eyes 
of the judge and the general 
public, was justifiable homicide. 

A police bust meant you were 
immediately caught up in 
Chicago’s notorious two-tier 
justice system. Mayor Daley’s 
contribution to the efficient, well- 
run metropolis of the ’50s. The 
arresting officer would suggest 
you contact your alderman for 
help, which could be had for 
$3,500—the set price for moral 
misdemeanors. The pay-off was 
distributed among the alderman, 
the arresting officers, the bailiff 
of the court and the judge. 

You could fight it, but not 
many lawyers would take a gay 
case. The legal defense system 
for gays in Chicago consisted of 
one lesbian attorney—she was an 
excellent lawyer, and chances 
were you’d get off, but there was 
always the risk of a mug shot in 
the local press. 

Medically, ignorance was the 
order of the day. One of the ad¬ 
vantages of being gay was that, 
supposedly, you weren’t heir to 


the usual venereal diseases. 
When you found out differently, 
the family doctor was obviously 
the last one you wanted to visit. 
Most straight doctors—there 
were damned few who would ad¬ 
mit to being gay—were homo- 
phobic and punitive, convinced 
that a little pain was a positive 
argument for morality. Few of 
them wanted to treat gays and 
even fewer knew how. 

That was the ghost of 
Christmas past. The worst thing 
in the world to be was a faggot, 
and the worst thing that could 
possibly happen was for anybody 
to find out. 

Fortunately, things didn’t stay 
that way. In the early ’60s, Illinois 
became the first state to pass a 
consensual sex law, though hard¬ 
ly out of sympathy for gays. Cor¬ 
ruption in the Chicago police 
department had become so per¬ 
vasive that the only cure was to 
eliminate some of the crimes that 
bred it. The bill had the prior ap¬ 
proval of the Chicago Catholic ar¬ 
chdiocese and was debated and 
passed in relative secrecy—the 
first anybody knew about it was 
when they read it in the papers. 

San Francisco had its own gay 
liberation in the middle ’60s, but 
it was the Stonewall riots that 
changed the face of the country 
as far as gays were concerned. By 
the early ’70s, gay lib organiza¬ 
tions had sprung up on 
numerous college campuses and 
graduated from there to city wide 
organizations. The first gay 
dance at the Aragon Ballroom in 
Chicago was packed, younger 
gays stripping on the dance floor 
while older ones sat at tables and 
stared in wide-eyed amazement. 

After Stonewall, society chang¬ 
ed enormously. But the past 
never completely vanished, and 
the tea leaves foretelling the 
future were there for anybody to 
read. For many gays, years of op¬ 
pression had marked them as 
severely as the Vietnam War had 
marked some of its veterans. 
Some actually missed the secrecy 
and the danger of the ’50s and 
’60s; others found it difficult to 
establish a relationship without 


money to do their talking. 

For still others, relative 
freedom translated into 
unlimited license. Those who had 
desperately wished for populari¬ 
ty in high school and college now 
had a chance to make up for lost 
time. So many men, so little time, 
and more than a few danced ’til 
dawn. 

Gay lib quickly consumed its 
founders, and the members of the 
early groups fought among them¬ 
selves. The first split was between 
the social gays and the political 
gays. In Chicago, one of the ear¬ 
ly debates was whether to picket 
a restaurant in protest over the 
firing of a gay employee or picket 
a police station in protest of the 
10 o’clock curfew in Lincoln 
Park. (A wise curfew, considering 
the nature of most public parks.) 

In San Francisco, gays had 
established a political presence 
early on. Jose Sarria ran for 
supervisor in 1961 and got 5,000 
votes. After that, gay politicians 
worked to elect “friendly” 
straights. Then Harvey Milk, a 
New York expatriate, came to 
town and decided to “stir a little 
shit.” He ran for supervisor as an 
openly gay man, earning the im¬ 
mediate enmity of most Estab¬ 
lishment gays. Harvey ran—and 
ran—and ran, and when district 
elections were approved, Harvey 
won. 

The first ten years of gay 
liberation ended a year later with 
Harvey’s murder. For disillusion¬ 
ed gays, it was a reminder that 
the more things change, the less 
they change. It was still possible 
to kill a fag and get off scot-free, 
or nearly so. Whatever in the 
world had made them think dif¬ 
ferently? Indifference had been 
mistaken for tolerance, and the 
error was a costly one. 

The next ten years could be 
spelled out in one word: AIDS. 

Nobody saw it coming, but 
still, you didn’t have to be a 
weatherman to know which way 
the wind was blowing. Probably 
for the first time in history, a gay 
man in San Francisco or Manhat¬ 
tan had consistently found it 
easier and cheaper to get laid 
than his straight counterpart. It 
was rock around the clock, but 
who could blame them? They had 
lived through years of oppres¬ 
sion, and now was the time to 
party. 

Some doctors praised the sex¬ 
ually free lifestyle as a release of 
inhibition and good for the indi¬ 
vidual. Other doctors were wor¬ 
ried. By the late ’70s, enteric 
diseases such as shigella and 
amoebas had become epidemic 
in the gay population. The party 
was being held downstream in¬ 
stead of up, and the partygoers 
were paying a price. One medical 
journal published an article titl¬ 
ed “Manhattan: Tropical Isle,” 
warning that diseases usually 
found only in third-world coun¬ 
tries were cropping up in major 
U.S. cities. 

One of the little-known third- 
world diseases was AIDS. By 
1989 it had come close to 
decimating the gay male popula¬ 
tion of San Francisco. One in ten 
were dead, dying, or sick and half 
the remainder were infected. 
“Safe Sex” education programs 
sprang up in the middle and ear¬ 
ly ’80s, and by the end of the 
decade there was little the gener- 
(Continued on next page) 



On the steps of City Hall. __ (Photo.- S. Savagel 
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the most compelling was that of 
Tom Waddell and Sara Lowens- 
tein and their daughter Jessica. 
Many gays love children, many 
would like to have children, many 
have children already. Will gay 
men and lesbians cooperate to 
have children in the future, with 
their lovers serving as surrogate 
aunts and uncles? 

By 2009, such families may be 
commonplace. 

V V V 

The real up side of the first 20 
years of gay liberation was on the 
political side. After Harvey’s 
death, many observers were 
prepared to write off gay politics. 
No way. Harvey had served as an 
example that openly gay can¬ 
didates could run for public of¬ 
fice and win, and many gays since 
have followed his example. 

By 2009, the gay presence in 
some cities may be strong 
enough to elect municipal of¬ 
ficials as high as mayor. In far 
more cities, gays will be strong 
enough to exercise veto power 
over political candidates whom 
they dislike. One of the fallouts 
from the plague has been that 
both the stay-at-home gay and the 
social gay have been politicized. 
When the community speaks 
with one voice, few organized 
political parties on the local level 
can match it. 


On the local scene, there’ll be 
many more openly gay elected of¬ 
ficials. For the most part, those 
in office now are highly 
respected. And the gay political 
infrastructure has become far 
more efficient and professional. 
Gays are better organized than 
blacks or Asians or Hispanics, are 
more likely to turn out on elec¬ 
tion day, and have more money to 
spend on political causes. 

And for many gays, politics has 
become a lifestyle all its own. 

V V V 

In terms of media, gays have 
made enormous strides in the 
past and will probably continue 
to do so. Coverage in most 
newspapers has become much 
more extensive and even-handed, 
and gays even have a small press 
all their own. Television coverage 
has also become more extensive, 
(Continued on page 56) 




On the national scene, gay 
politicians are no longer a novel¬ 
ty, though most of them were in 
place before their gayness was 
known. Even so, Gerry Studds 
and Barney Frank won re- 
election handily, a tribute to their 
courage in facing down the 
opposition—and an acknowl¬ 
edgment by this constituents 
of the degree of clout that they 
have that a newly elected repre¬ 
sentative wouldn’t. Electoral self- 
interest probably played a bigger 
part than tolerance for lifestyle. 

Will politicians be running for 
national office in 2009 as open 
gays? Of course—but don’t look 
for too many to get elected. It will 
depend on national attitudes 
toward gays at the time, and 
much of that will depend on how 
far into the past the plague has 
receded. The tendency to blame 
it on gays has diminished, but the 
doubt and uneasiness remain. 


ndoms are for 
lovers,toa 

Loving your partner means protecting each other from 
AIDS. It takes practice to use condoms correctly, but 
your life—and your lover’s—are worth it. 


PiincU'<l l>y tho.Siin Knincisco Department of Pulrlie Health 
and by private and corporate donations. 


AIDS^ ^ 

FOUNIWION^ 


For more information: 

Call 863-AIDS 

Tbll-free Northern Calif. 

(800) FOR-A IDS 
TDD (415)864-6606 


(Continued from previous page) 
al public didn’t know about gay 
sexual lifestyles, from the 
prevalence of drugs and the ex¬ 
istence of bathhouses to sexual 
practices that differ radically 
from the missionary position. 
The general public was scared 
shitless by the disease and appall¬ 
ed by the practices. 

The down side of 20 years of 
gay liberation was, on the one 
hand, a devastating disease for 
which there was no vaccine or 
cure, and, on the other hand, a 
public relations shambles. 

V V V 

So where do we go from here? 

Science fiction writer L. 
Sprague de Camp warned years 
ago that it didn’t profit a prophet 
to be too specific. It’s probably 
wiser to predict a worst- and best- 
case scenario than to choose the 
most probable one between. 

Medically, the worst case is 
that they fail to develop a vaccine 
or a cure and AIDS continues to 
spread, primarily through third- 
world countries overseas and 
among the poor and the injection 
drug users over here. Without a 
cure, the future for most of those 
positive for HIV will be bleak in¬ 
deed. 

The best-case scenario is that 
the vaccine Jonas Salk is re¬ 
searching actually works, and 
that Compound Q, or something 
like it, turns out to be an inexpen¬ 
sive cure, and that one shot will 
do it. 


Gerry Studds (Photo: Rink) 


The best guess is that neither 
one of those scenarios will hold. 
Various drugs will limp onto the 
scene that will help with the vari¬ 
ous diseases associated with 
AIDS and enable those infected 
to live relatively normal lives. 
Eventually, a vaccine will prob¬ 
ably be developed. 

That’s not too bad a scenario 
—for western countries. For 
third-world countries and the 
poor in this one, it’s a disaster. 
Any medical maintenance pro¬ 
gram is relatively expensive, 
which means for many countries 
it’s out of the question. In any 
case, a vaccine is probably years 
away, and barring a cure, con¬ 
sidering the projected levels of in- 
fectivity in Africa and elsewhere, 
some third-world countries may 
actually see a population decline. 

Pray that Compound Q works. 
V V, V 

Predicting sexual lifestyles 20 
years from now is strictly a game 
for suckers, but the temptation is 
irresistible. In this case, there is 
no worst- or best-case scenario 
since so much is pereonal opi¬ 
nion. 

One scenario postulates that 
Compound Q turns out to be the 
magic bullet and is cheap and ef¬ 
fective. With a simple cure, the 
party starts all over again. Some¬ 
body invents a legal version of 
poppers, and posh bathhouses 
once again have waiting lines.' 
The second scenario is that serial 
monogamy becomes the order of 
the day,-gay marriages become 
both legal and popular, and those 
laws restricting adoption by gays 
are voided so you wind up with 
the gay version of a straight 
family. 

Each scenario seems far¬ 
fetched, but portions of each are 
already with us. A few suh rosa 
sex clubs exist now, and the trend 
to “backslide” from the restric¬ 
tions of safe sex is growing. Will 
gays, as a group, revert to the 
hedonism of yesterday? Very 
doubtful. The scars left by AIDS 
are far too deep, the fear too en¬ 
trenched. 

There’s another element that 
few seem to have touched upon. 
Sexual congress is absolutely one 
of the very best ways to transmit 
communicable diseases. Caution 
will still be the watchword of the 
future for the simple reason that 
nobody knows that other diseases 
may be breeding in the darker 
regions of Africa. 

As for the other scenario, ex¬ 
amples also exist today. One of 
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Looking Forward to 2009 

The Political Agenda in the Years to Come 


by Tom Nolan, 

Member, Board of Supervisors, San Mateo County 


In 1969, Stonewall came and 
went totally unnoticed by me. I 
was studying systematic 
theology, ecclesiastical history, 
and Hebrew. I was thoroughly in¬ 
volved in the anti-war movement 
and in the civil rights struggle in 
North Carolina. 

“Political theology’’ was a 
leading mode of thought at Duke 
University, where I was studying, 
and the fundamental notion of 
that approach is that in Matthew 
25 lies the key to salvation, name¬ 
ly, feeding the hungry, healing 
the sick and suffering, liberating 
the captives, siding with the op¬ 
pressed of the earth. 

I recall writing my own Summa 
Theologica in 1969, outlining the 
dynamics of liberation. I sug¬ 
gested that for the individual to 
be free she or he needs to be free 
in every important aspect of indi¬ 
vidual life and that she or he 
should be free in every important 
aspect of communal life. Free¬ 
dom thus entailed, in my view, 
the removal of all the shackles of 
oppression from within and from 
without. 

While my world has since 
grown to include my own ac¬ 
knowledgement of, and indeed 
my own pride in myself, as a gay 
man—a realization that has pro¬ 
foundly altered my view of many 
aspects of life—1 still subscribe 
to the basic framework I wrote 
about in 1969. It was, in effect, a 
blueprint for personal and com¬ 
munal liberation. 

In reflecting on this piece for 
the Bay Area Reporter, I found 
the synthesis between the indi¬ 
vidual and personal and the com¬ 
munal to be a helpful framework 
in offering some thoughts on the 
next 20 years for lesbians and gay 
men. That is to say, our personal 
and collective natures. Neither 
individual rights nor communal 
rights can be neglected if we are 
ever to be truly free. 

While the thrust of this essay 
is on the future of our movement, 
I believe we must acknowledge 
with enormous gratitude that we 
are where we are today because of 
the strength, energy, and great 
courage of countless known and 
unknown lesbians and gay men 
throughout history. I am deeply 
moved by stories of the men and 
women who dared to be them¬ 
selves long before Stonewall, at a 
time when there were no legal 
protections at all. I am profound¬ 
ly aware that we are standing on 
the shoulders of giants in many, 
many ways. 

Adrienne Rich has written of 
“the forces that rage against us 
from within and from without.’’ 
Let me suggest that first we must 
always look to ourselves in¬ 
dividually as we consider moving 
beyond the oppressive forces rag¬ 
ing against us. Pogo, it will be 
recalled, said, “We have met the 
enemy and they is us.’’ A clear, 
deliberate, and courageous look 
at our own lives is in order as a 
beginning. That examination 
needs to continue on a lifelong 
basis. 

What are the things that op¬ 
press us? Some are obvious: 
drugs and alcohol. Some are 
more subtle, but equally destruc¬ 
tive: internalized homophobia, 
manifested all too often in our 
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community in a myriad of ways. 
Destructive interpersonal and 
familial relationships are a way of 
life for far too many of us. And of 
the destructive and oppressive 
forces that rage against us, none 
are ultimately more personally or 
politically harmful than those 
that keep so very many of us hid¬ 
den deep within our closets. 


"We have far too many 
enemies from without 
to afford ourselves 
the luxury of enemies 
from within." 


The organizations in our com¬ 
munity that deal with these and 
all the other personal problems 
that plague us individud deserve 
our strong and generous support. 
All of the political breakthroughs 
we could possibly desire will 
mean little to the member of our 
community still enslaved by her 
or his own personal demon. My 
hope is that the agencies, groups, 
and individuals working in this 
area will be strengthened and 
that the resources will be found 
to allow them to carry on, and 
grow to meet challenges ahead. 

My hope also is that the 
models of service provided here 
in the San Francisco Bay Area 
will be exported to all parts of the 
country. My hope is that in the 
next 20 years programs will be 
available to lesbians and gay men 
wherever they are and whenever 
there is a need. 

We have far too many enemies 
from without to afford ourselves 
the luxury of enemies from 
within. 

On the communal front, our 
agenda should be several-fold. 
We should enhance perfect 
the model society that San Fran¬ 
cisco, and to a large degree the 
Bay Area, has become as a home 
for lesbians and gay men. And we 
should seek to help create the 
liberation we have obtained here 
in all parts of the state and the 
country. 

Several years ago, I attended 
“the War Conference” in 
Virginia. It was a gathering of les¬ 
bian and gay leaders, summoned 
to consider a strategic plan for 
dealing with the assaults on our 
community. That meeting helped 
us mobilize against the threats 
we are facing today. I believe now 
that we need to develop an ongo¬ 
ing local leadership group that 
will seek to examine our collec¬ 
tive life in its many aspects and 
to provide possible direction for 
community action. As I envision 
a leadership council, I see it as a 
regular gathering of thoughtful, 
concerned lesbians and gay men, 
with or without title or position, 
individuals who are interested in 
dreaming dreams of liberation 
and in working to achieve results 
for our community. 

Why is this important? Be¬ 
cause I see San Francisco as 
more than a place for lesbians 
and gay men. It is, in fact, an 
idea, a vision, a dream in many 
important respects. Day-to-day 
life here may not be perfect, but 
we only need recall whence we 
came to make the point. What 
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Supervisor Tom Nolan. 


most of us have inherited in this 
area is now in need of its next 
phase as we become the guar¬ 
dians of somethihg significant 
for ourselves and also, at least 
symbolically, for lesbians and gay 
men throughout the world. We 
are, in fact, “the city on the hill,” 
shining for all the world to see, 
yet we are aware of deficiencies in 
our community. 

Action such as domestic part¬ 
ners legislation needs to be 
strengthened to guarantee genu¬ 
ine equality for all. It needs to be 
extended throughout the area 
and to all employment situations. 
Our political agenda over the 
next 20 years should include seri¬ 
ous, well-financed lesbian and 
gay candidates for public office 
without restriction. The need in 
Sacramento and Washington is 
far too great to be ignored. We 
need to nurture our own, to sup¬ 
port our own. 

On a personal note, let me tell 
you that four-and-a-half years as 
a County Supervisor has ab¬ 
solutely convinced me that there 
is no substitute for having our 
own place at the table. The kind¬ 
ness of strangers and friends 
alike is no substitute for helping 
ourselves. 

% A community agenda of mine 
would be for us to develop a 
greater tolerance and, indeed, 
respect for the diversity of 
thought, action, and style that ex¬ 
ists within our own community. 
The essence of our community, it 
seems to me, is love and our abili¬ 
ty to love one another. Everything 
else, in John Calvin’s words, is 
“adiaphora,” or non-essential. 
The vision we share is more im¬ 
portant than those things which 
divide us. In short, the wide and 
beautiful range we see within our 
community on Gay Freedom Day 
needs to become more of the 
reality every day. 


Another thrust of our next 20 
years of liberation should be our 
endeavor to extend beyond the 
Bay the achievements we have in¬ 
herited, embraced, and enhanc¬ 
ed here. Our sisters and brothers 
in much of this country are years, 
if not decades, behind in achiev¬ 
ing the level of human rights we 
have here. My thesis is that none 
of us can be free finally if the 
boundaries of that freedom ex¬ 
tend no further than the San 
Francisco Bay Area. 

The struggle for the rights of 
lesbians and gay men needs to be 
joined universally by all of us. 
The oppression of our own indi¬ 
vidual states, the federal govern¬ 
ment, employers, religious 
organizations—in every manifes¬ 
tation, oppression must be 
systematically approached, 
fought, and defeated. Rather 
than seeing ourselves as isolated 
from the struggle many of us left 
behind, we need to be involved in 
those struggles, supportive of the 
courageous men and women who 
are fighting for our rights in the 
small towns, in major corpora¬ 
tions and the halls of Congress. 

Our gains should not be a 
source of self-satisfaction but a 
source of strength for helping 
others. 

As we look outward to our 
sisters and brothers throughout 
the country, I think we need also 
to reflect on what I view as our 
prophetic mission to our larger 
society. Our whole raison d’etre 
as a community is love. There 
really is nothing other than that 
that ultimately binds us together. 
Our heterogeneity is wildly ap¬ 
parent on Gay Freedom Day, but 
in the last analysis, our determi¬ 
nation to love and to do so freely 
is the very foundation of our com¬ 
munity. What a message, what an 
example that is for all the world! 


I believe that the advances we 
make for ourselves have a direct 
correlation with the advances the 
larger society makes. Our libera¬ 
tion is a keystone for societal 
liberation. If we are free, everyone 
is freed because our liberation is 
so very personal in nature, and 
therefore, so very human. 

Thus I see the next 20 years as 
having an agenda that includes 
continued emphasis on personal 
growth and liberation, a con¬ 
tinued and intensified effort to 
enhance the San Francisco 
model for lesbian and gay libera¬ 
tion, and a reaching out beyond 
the Bay Area to assist in the 
struggles of our sisters and 
brothers throughout the country 
—indeed, throughout the world. 
I see us bringing a wide variety 
of gifts to the struggle, and I see 
heroic efforts and achievements. 

Let me conclude on two per¬ 
sonal notes: one on AIDS, one on 
my role as a politician. 

When reflecting on the next 20 
years, I hope and pray to God that 
AIDS will be abolished from the 
face of the earth. The pain, suf¬ 
fering, and loss AIDS has 
brought to our community are 
almost too much to bear. Those 
who have died, and those who will 
die before this insidious epidem¬ 
ic ends, can never be replaced in 
our hearts, in our lives. Our loss 
is forever. 

our community deserves the 
Nobel Prize and much, much 
more for the leadership it has 
shown in the face of this 
relentless epidemic. We have 
shown ourselves to be the kind of 
genuine community that 
families, religions, and nations 
aspire to become. 

May we have the strength to 
continue fighting the likes of 
LaRouche, Dannemeyer, Doolit¬ 
tle, and all who would cash in on 
this plague. May we have the 
strength to continue our profes¬ 
sional and volunteer roles in 
researching, educating, and car¬ 
ing. 

And my deepest hope is that 
one day soon this horrid night¬ 
mare will end and that whoever 
writes a piece like this 20 years 
from now will not even have to 
consider AIDS as a factor in the 
agenda for the 20 years beyond 
that. 

And, finally, let me say that 
holding public office as an open¬ 
ly gay man is the greatest privi¬ 
lege of my life. The office I hold 
is important in and of itself, but 
it is also important as a symbol 
for our community. It is the gift 
I bring to our community. When 
I was elected to the office of 
Supervisor in San Mateo Coun¬ 
ty, I insisted that I would accept 
nothing short of full participa¬ 
tion in the life of San Mateo 
County. Full, unfettered partici¬ 
pation in the life of our total com¬ 
munity, our state, our nation, our 
world is my ultimate goal for each 
of us in our own way, on our own 
terms. 

We are where we are today be¬ 
cause of the heroic work of so 
many of our courageous sisters 
and brothers. Let the next 20 
years see us take our rightful 
place in our movement and in our 
world. ▼ 
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Marching Into 
the Future 


Domestic Partnerships 
Are a Model for the Nation 



Supervisor Angela Alioto. (Photo: Rink) 


by Angela Alioto 

Member, San Francisco Board of Supervisors 


Twenty years ago, when gay 
men and lesbians protested out¬ 
side the Stonewall Inn in Green¬ 
wich Village, my father, Joseph 
Alioto, was the mayor of San 
Francisco. The lesbian and gay 
freedom nrovement had not yet 
gained momentum in San Fran¬ 
cisco. Thousands hid in the closet 
for fear of retribution. Gay rights 
legislation would have been 
laughed out of City Hall. 

By 1988, San Francisco had ex¬ 
perienced a political revolution. 
Lesbians and gay men had 
dramatically shifted the city’s 
political framework. Supporting 
the rights of lesbians and gay 
men had become mainstream 
politics. Supervisor Harry Britt 
garnered the most votes in last 
fall’s Board of Supervisors race, 
winning the right to become the 
first gay president of the board. 
By San Francisco standards, 
politicians who were once seen as 
mainstream are now viewed as 
conservatives. Former Mayor 
Alioto endorsed Supervisor Britt 
in his reelection campaign. 

The stage was set for the next 
step: bringing to fruition land¬ 
mark civil rights legislation. Last 
month, the Board of Supervisors 
unanimously approved domestic 
partners legislation. Despite 
recognition that the city might 
face national ridicule, we were 
ready to stand up for what is 
right. We hope Harry’s legisla¬ 
tion will inspire other cities to 
follow our lead. 

We in San Francisco see our¬ 
selves as a model for what can be 
accomplished when progressive 
politics dominates the city’s 
agenda. When the winds of na¬ 
tional politics shift direction, I 
am confident that once again we 
will be on the cutting edge of na¬ 
tional politics. 


In San Francisco, gay rights 
proponents had made the transi¬ 
tion from being outsiders de¬ 
manding change of those in 
power to being insiders demand¬ 
ing that the laws of the city recog¬ 
nize them as equals. The fight for 
domestic partners no longer fac¬ 
ed united opposition from the 
straight community. Instead, pro¬ 
ponents had gathered moral 
momentum by successfully plac¬ 
ing their arguments in the con¬ 
text of the fight for civil justice, 
thereby gaining the upper hand 
in their battle against the rem¬ 
nants of the older order. 

I hope that many of those in 
San Francisco who voiced their 
opposition to domestic partners 
will eventually see the merits of 
the cause. Perhaps they will cease 
viewing domestic partnerships as 
a threat to the straight family 
unit, accepting gay and lesbian 
families as their equals. As for 
the rest of the country, I hope 
they will follow our example. 

The ordinance we passed in 
San Francisco is the first step 
toward recognizing permanent 
partnerships in non-traditional 
families. Under current law, 
hospitals have prevented people 
from visiting their loved ones if 
they are not “family.” Our new 
law will ensure that no one will be 
denied the right to see his or her 
lover in the hospital once both 
have signed the Declaration of 
Domestic Partnership. 

The next step will be the for¬ 
mation of a task force to examine 
ways to allow city employees to 
add their domestic partners to 
their health benefits plan. 
Chaired by civil rights attorney 
Roberta Achtenberg, the task 
force will be responsible for draw¬ 
ing up the plans to implement 
(Continued on page 58) 
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Dancing Away the Decades 

The Quake, the German, the White Angel, the Two-Step 
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Two dancing partners from the past. 


(Photo: David Lamb) 


by Darrell Yates Rist 

The following passage is ex¬ 
cerpted with permission from 
Heartlands: A Gay Man’s 
Odyssey Across America, which 
will be published by E.R Dutton 
in the fall of1990. In this section, 
the author and his friend Rob, of 
San Francisco, have decided on 
a whim to pay a visit to the an¬ 
nual Chili Cook-Off at the 
Rawhide. 

By the time we’d walked down 
Market Street to 7th and over to 
Harrison, a crowd of cowboys 
were airing their meals outside, 
hats pushed back, one boot sol¬ 
ed flat against the wall, proudly 
rubbing their bellies in comfort. 
Inside, from a TV screen that 
overhung the bar, Dolly Parton 
watched competing men stand by 
their chili bowls and, turned 
down, sang mum: the announce¬ 
ment of the prizes had begun. 
“Gentlemen,” the emcee cried, 
“p/eose stay by your dishes.” 
There was a gritty shuffling of 
boots as the anxious audience ar¬ 
ranged itself around the pool 
table, converted to buffet. 

Number 2 was thick, chunky 
with beef, and mild. Number 5, 
in the metal bowl, was sweet. 
Number 7, the big iron pot, was 
Mexican spiced. Nuniber 12 was 
Puerto Rican, a crock pot soupy 
with sliced green peppers, 
tomatoes, onions, and beans— 
sweet when it hit the lips, tangy 
in the aftertaste. “Number 12, 
where are you? Please step up.” 
Manuel took his place behind his 
bowl, received his $100 with a 
handshake, smiled as the flash 
went off, first place. 

The music twanged. Shelly 
West’s cowboy contr^to. “..Jose 
Cuervo, you are a friend of mine. 
I’d like to drink you with a little 
salt and lime.” The dancing 
began with a rapid scuffle, a 
swirling, two-stepping circle of 
paired straw hats, followers’ 
brims tilted out to accommodate 
the leaders’. “Did I kiss all the 
cowboys? Did I shoot out the 
lights? Did I dance on the bar? 
Did I start any fights?” Backs as 
erect as ranch hands’, hands 
clasped high, arms rounding 
waists and shoulders in tight em¬ 
brace, legs and hips as nimble 
and strong as horses in a trot, 
riding heels drumming the floor. 

“...Who’s the cowboy who’s 
sleepin’ beside me? He’s awful 
cute. Mow’d I get his shirt on? I 
had too much tequila last night.” 
A short, chubby couple moved 
together perfectly, leg for leg, 
crotch for crotch, their boots 
stomping, sliding, kicking, 
pivoting in flawless rhythm in a 
cowboy pirouette, partner turn¬ 
ing partner round and round— 
mating’s ritual dance. “...All 
those little shooters, how I love to 
drink ’em down!” Their full red 
faces shined. 

“Look at their faces,” Rob 
nudged me with his elbow ex¬ 
citedly. “Do you have any doubt 
what real power is when you see 
that?” As though distracted by 
the thought, he stared a moment 
more, and spoke too softly. 
“What?” I asked. “I think our 
survivors,” he said, still watching 
the couple take the floor, “the 
ones who survive this epidemic, 
will possess all the magic of 
wizards.” “...You’re my friend. 
You’re the best, mi amigo...” 


Across from me, a little old 
man’s white hair turned pink and 
blue, orange, green, and silver in 
the light from the mirror ball 
above the dance floor. In time he 
stood beside me. He had a hand¬ 
some, slender face and luminous 
eyes, sky blue. He wore a string 
tie clasped by a silver brooch, 
from which a blue stone gleam¬ 
ed. The collar points of this 
blood-red shirt were clamped in 
silver. His jacket was red leather, 
his red boots were made of lizard 
skin. His name, he said, was Eric. 

“Do you dance?” he asked. 

“Not as well as these guys,” I 
replied. 

“Would you like a partner?” 
I nodded. “I’ll have to strap this 
to my bike,” he answered, turning 
his shoulder to the light to reveal 
the bright red fnotorcycle helmet 
he held beneath his arm. “Would 
you like to join me for some air?” 
Curious, I follbwed. 

A huge black Honda Gold 
Wing was parked in front of the 
bar. Cowboys admired it, its 
round, shiny gas tank beaming 
back their faces like a polished 
carbon ball. “You’re not a 
regular at the bar,” Eric said, ex¬ 
cusing his way through the crowd 
of men around his bike. “Are you 
from out of town?” 

“New York. It take it you come 
here often.” 

“I ride in once or twice a 
week—to dance. I live across the 
bay,” he added, as if to explain 
the infrequency. He hadn’t lived 
in San Francisco proper (I har¬ 
ried him with questions) since 
the ’06 quake. He was four years 
old then. “Our house didn’t 
burn,” he said, waving his hand 
northwest. “We didn’t live far 
from here. Webster Street. But 
the place was shaking so bad you 
could feel it hittihg against the 
house next door. I can remember 
—I had a French governess at the 
time—she came running into the 
living room waving her hands 
and screaming, ‘The end of the 
world is coming.’ Right away, we 
went across the bay to Belvedere, 
because the rest of the city was on 
fire, and you had no idea how 
close it was going to come.” 

The family stayed in Marin, 
but Eric spent most of his child¬ 
hood in Europe—Bern, Zurich, 
Toledo—and then (my queries 
were unrelenting) he went to live 
in Germany. “Oh,” he sighed, 
“the Berlin gay bars, the dance 
halls. You could rent private 
boxes and have a beau in for a 
visit. Everything was very open?’ 

Somewhere about this time (I 
didn’t catch), Eric’s Rolls Royce 
was stolen. But that luxury end¬ 
ed anyway in 1933, when he and 
his German lover, who’d opposed 
the Nazis in Koenigsburg, fled to 
France. From there they ventured 
to Tahiti, where after a year the 
White Angel, as she was known, 
a San Francisco lady, offered to 
take them to the States aboard 
her yacht. They were three 
months at sea in a 36-foot ketch. 

When they landed, there were 
problems with the German’s 
papers—or some such thing I 
lost in Eric’s answer to a cowboy’s 
question about his bike, or gears, 
or motor. At least I heard him say, 
“We started looking for places in 
the world where he could go.” 


Eric sent him to Shanghai on a 
freighter and when he went to 
visit him decided to stay, 
1935-1938, to run Sir Victor Sas¬ 
soon’s club. 

“Shanghai was an internation¬ 
al city back then,” Eric remem¬ 
bered. “People lived like 
royalty—summer houses and 
winter houses with 15 or 20 ser¬ 
vants. Everyone had cars and 
yachts. They went out every 
single night. I performed’—Eric 
is a pianist and singer—^‘and had 
the most wonderful lovers. The 
Corps of Marines was over there. 
I always had a Marine sitting next 
to me at the piano.” In ’37 the 
Japanese started bombing 
Shanghai. “The American ships 
stopped coming, the tourist ships 
and the nightlife fell off.” Eric 
came back to the States in ’38 
and went on a six-month bicycle 
trip through Mexico. 

“And your German lover?” I 
asked. 

“He left Shanghai in 1939 to 
go back to Germany for a visit, 
and they caught him. I found out, 
shortly before the Nazis walked 
into Poland, that he was in the 
Luftwaffe. I was in the Navy and 
got in touch with him after the 
war. Then, two years ago, I stayed 
with him in East Germany. Of 
course,” he quickly explained, 
“he’s not gay anymore. He’s mar¬ 
ried and has children. He mar¬ 
ried a Hungarian actress. 

“But there’s no catch with his 


family whatsoever. They don’t 
know we were lovers. He and I can 
still talk about it, though, when 
the two of us are alone. It’s just 
that I know he’s been a friend 
since ’33,” he said with quiet 
amazement. “That’s more than 
50 years. And now’,’ he brighten¬ 
ed, “I have a lover 60 years 
younger than I am. He’s 6'4".” 
He checked his watch. “I should 
be meeting him soon. Would you 
like to dance?” 

He ushered me through the 
cowboys and back onto the floor. 
“Do you want to lead?” he ask¬ 
ed. “I’m still learning,’’ I 
answered. The top of his snow- 
white head was just below my 
eyes. “Stand tall and keep your 
shoulders quiet,” he instructed. 
“I’ll guide you with my hand.” 
He held my right hand high and 
hugged me tight around the 
waist, covering the small of my 
back with his palm. “Slow, slow, 
quick-quick, slow, slow, quick- 
quick,” he chanted the two-step 
to me, stepping off. With the 
warmest pressure from his finger¬ 
tips at the bottom of my spine, he 
began to sweep me through the 
counterpoint of couples on the 
floor, or, lifting his arm, he turn¬ 
ed me away on the sole of my 
boot, then swirled me again 
through the arch to his embrace. 

When the dance ended, he 
roared away across the Bay 
Bridge on his bike to meet his 
lover on his. Eric has five motor¬ 
cycles, all of different powers. ▼ 


Hongisto 

(Continued from page 44) 

Vigil, police should have ad¬ 
vocated the right of people with 
AIDS to maintain this 
demonstration. 

Police departments should 
reflect the diversity of people who 
comprise their towns. With this 
diversity should be a commit¬ 
ment never to yield to injustice or 
bigotry. We have come a long way 
in San Francisco. Our law en¬ 
forcement agencies are much 
more representative of the larger 
community. I take great pride in 
launching the nation’s first 
recruitment program to bring 
open lesbians and gays into law 
enforcement. It was a magnifi¬ 
cently controversial and bold 
thing to do in the early 1970s. 
But it was the absolutely right 
thing to do. Moving our police 
agencies from regressive institu¬ 
tions to social justice advocates 
may also be bold. But it is a con¬ 
cept that can give us all hope for 
the future. 

We all should take pride in our 
achievements. Let us never forget 
our losses or painful moments. 
The state of police and gay rela¬ 
tions is immensely better than 
pre-Stonewall. But there is much 
to be done. 

Best wishes on 20 years of 
pride and progress. ▼ 
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Never Turn Back 

Through the Years with 
The Lesbian/Gay Community 

by Milton Marks 

California State Senate, Third District 


3 



SAN HWWSCO l£SeiAN/GW H«ED(>A Wy WkRAM » CELEBRATION 



The lesbian/gay movement has 
made impressive gains during my 
years in public office. This has 
been most gratifying. We have 
worked together to achieve these 
goals. Through increased visibili¬ 
ty and effective political activism, 
lesbians and gay men have em¬ 
powered themselves and pro¬ 
moted the basic human rights of 
all people. In the process, issues 
of sexism, homophobia and 
racism have been brought to the 
attention of the general public, 
public policy makers and the 
court system. Attitudes have 
changed, and positive public 
policy affirming lesbians and gay 
men has been enacted through¬ 
out the country. Nonetheless, dis¬ 
crimination against lesbians and 
gay men remains pervasive, and 
we must continue the lesbian/gay 
movement’s outstanding tradi¬ 
tion of fighting discrimination 
wherever it is found. 

When I was first elected to the 
California State Assembly in 
1958, the lesbian/gay community 
was much less visible than it is to¬ 
day. Lesbians and gay men suf¬ 
fered harassment and arrest 
when socializing at bars and 
clubs, and many people lived in 
fear that they would lose their 
jobs if their sexual orientation 
were discovered. Most politicians 
did not perceive lesbians and gay 
men as an important constituen¬ 
cy, despite the advocacy of 
organizations such as the 
Daughters of Bilitis arid, later, 
the Society for Iridividual Rights 
arid the Couricil on Religion and 
the Homosexual. Public policy 
concerning lesbians and gay men 
remained primarily punitive in 
nature. 

The civil rights movement of 
the 1960s marked a fundamental 
change in the relation of govern¬ 
ment and non-mainstream politi¬ 
cal constituencies. No longer 
could the government ignore the 
obvious reality of discrimination 
in our society. The resulting Civil 
Rights Act and the numerous 
court decisions upholding civil 
rights dealt a severe blow to in¬ 
stitutionalized racism and sexism 
as well as the social acceptabili¬ 
ty of holding racist and sexist at¬ 
titudes. Of equal importance was 
the civil rights movement’s em¬ 
powerment of disenfranchised 
groups. Through organization 
and mobilization, civil rights 
groups became decisive consti¬ 
tuencies that could swing elec¬ 
tions. Office holders responded 
to the concerns of the civil rights 
movement, and the focus of 
public policy changed dramatic¬ 
ally in the 1960s to include dis¬ 
crimination, poverty and the 
hierarchies of American society. 

The events of the 1960s were 
the springboard for many of the 
major social movements of the 
1970s, including the gay libera¬ 
tion movement and the women’s 
movement. Gay liberation ac¬ 
tivities, including the ever¬ 
growing Lesbian/Gay Freedom 
Day Parade, demonstrated the 
strength qnd diversity of the les¬ 
bian/gay community. With the 
growing politicization of the les¬ 
bian/gay community and the es¬ 
tablishment of gay political 
clubs, a new political force was 
making itself heard, and San 
Francisco political leaders reach¬ 
ed out to lesbians and gay men as 


never before to work with them 
and to obtain endorsements and 
campaign support. 

The emergence of the les¬ 
bian/gay political community has 
had a profound effect on San 
Francisco and the entire country. 
Candidates for public office in 
locations with sizable popula¬ 
tions of lesbians and gay men 
cannot ignore their concerns. 
Friends of the gay community 
can count on strong support. The 
election of George Moscone as 
mayor and the signing into law of 
the consenting adults legislation, 
which I co-authored, dramatical¬ 
ly demonstrated the power of the 
lesbian/gay community in local 
and state politics. ABl, which 
would have prohibited discrimi¬ 
nation in employment based on 
sexual orientation, was also pass¬ 
ed by the legislature before being 
vetoed by Governor Deukmejian. 
These impressive victories 
established a network of coali¬ 
tions between minority groups, 
the lesbian/gay community and 
liberals/progressives which still 
play a vital role in San Francisco 
politics. 

The election of pro-gay public 
officials and the passage of con¬ 
structive public policy was an im¬ 
portant step forward for the les¬ 
bian/gay community and increas¬ 
ed the community’s access to the 
legislative process. At the same 
time, the lack of openly lesbian 
and gay elected officials was 
clearly underscored. Today, the 
lesbian/gay community is repre¬ 
senting itself and is an active 
force in shaping the public policy 
which affects us all. 

Not all of my colleagues in the 
state legislature share this 
perspective. As a former Repub¬ 
lican, I can attest to the wide¬ 


spread discrimination which 
permeates our political system. 
Most of my Republican col¬ 
leagues were unwilling to address 
the concerns of lesbians and gay 
men. Some advocated criminal 
sanctions or psychologists; more 
were disinterested in advocating 
for the human rights of a group 
they considered unimportant. 

Harvey Milk’s remarkable 
election to the Board of Super¬ 
visors in 1978 debunked the myth 
that openly gay people could not 
win elective office and greatly 
empowered the entire lesbian/gay 
community. Today we have many 
openly gay elected officials and 
appointed commissioners, in¬ 
cluding the president of the San 
Francisco Board of Supervisors, 
Harry Britt; Community College 
Board member Tim Wolfred; San 
Mateo County Supervisor Tom 
Nolan; Congressman Barney 
Frank; and Democratic County 
Central Committee Chair Carole 
Migden. Lesbians and gay men 
wage strong campaigns for near¬ 
ly every elective office in San 
Francisco, and openly lesbian 
and gay male candidates and 
elected officials throughout the 
country have demonstrated that 
their sexual orientation does not 
prevent them from winning elec¬ 
tion to public office. 

In addition to achieving public 
office, lesbians and gay men have 
shaped the political landscape by 
working on the staffs of elected 
officials. I was one of the first 
legislators to hire openly gay staff 
members, and in 1986 became 
the first state legislator to hire an 
openly lesbian staff member. 
Having aides sensitive to les¬ 
bian/gay issues is essential to ade¬ 
quately serving the needs of the 
community and further em¬ 
powers the community. 


By the early 1980s, the lesbian/ 
gay community had achieved 
remarkable gains. No longer a 
hidden minority, lesbians and 
gay men in all walks of life open¬ 
ly lived their lives and demand¬ 
ed their fundamental human 
rights. Repressive statutes were 
repealed, and many communities 
enacted anti-discrimination laws. 
Political leaders courted the gay 
vote, and lesbian and gay com¬ 
munity leaders helped shape the 
public policy in most of this coun¬ 
try’s urban centers. 

AIDS has challenged the hard- 
won gains of the lesbian/gay 
movement. By raising issues of 
sexuality and mortality, an anti¬ 
gay backlash has developed, and 
AIDS has been used as a tool to 
oppress lesbians and gay men. 
The lesbian/gay community has 
taken the lead in effectively and 
compassionately addressing the 
AIDS epidemic. The health pro¬ 
fessions, business and govern¬ 
ment, as well as countless 
members of all communities, 
have also responded with 
finances and strong support to 
eradicate this horrendous epi¬ 
demic. Groups such as the San 
Francisco AIDS Foundation, the 
Lobby for Individual Freedom 
(LIFE), Mobilization Against 
AIDS, and ACT-UP have helped 
shape our response to AIDS and 
have risen above the petty oppor¬ 
tunism and insensitivity of some 
AIDS policy makers in the state 
and federal legislatures. 


appalling incident in the State 
Assembly which dramatically il¬ 
lustrates how AIDS and homo¬ 
phobia are intertwined and active 
in California politics. During a 
debate in 1987 on a comprehen¬ 
sive piece of AIDS legislation, an 
Assemblymember posed the 
question of whether AIDS could 
be transmitted by insects. Several 
Assemblymembers proceeded to 
dance around the chambers, wav¬ 
ing their arms, asking “Do gay 
mosquitos have limp wings?” 
Clearly, homophobia is alive in 
some parts of the state legisla¬ 
ture. 

Twenty years ago, a group of 
brave people in Greenwich 
Village stood up to the harass¬ 
ment of the police and society 
and said enough is enough. To¬ 
day the second-highest elected 
public official in San Francisco 
is a gay man. Yet, there are no 
openly gay state Assemblymem¬ 
bers or Senators. Violence 
against lesbians and gay men 
continues to escalate. People with 
AIDS are dying, and the govern¬ 
ment drags its feet in developing 
and testing effective treatments 
for HIV infection. 

The lesbian/gay community 
must continue to fight for its 
rights and force society to ad¬ 
dress basic human rights issues 
some would rather ignore. I am 
proud to have played a role in ad¬ 
vancing the lesbian/gay move¬ 
ment, and I will continue to work 
to help empower lesbians and gay 
men. We must never turn back. ▼ 


One of my staff witnessed an 



Resolution 
Commemorates 
Gay Freedom Week 


The State Senate Rules Com¬ 
mittee has issued the following 
resolution by Senator Milton 
Marks (D-San Francisco/Marin) 
commemorating Lesbian/Gay 
Freedom Week; 

WHEREAS, Lesbian/Gay 
Freedom Week will be celebrated 
in San Francisco from June 16 to 
June 25; and 

WHEREAS, The theme of this 
year’s celebration is “Stonewall 
20: A Generation of Pride” in 
honor of the 20th anniversary of 
the historic Stonewall uprising in 
New York City, which symbolical¬ 
ly marks the beginning of the 
Lesbian/Gay Liberation Move¬ 
ment; 

WHEREAS, Lesbian/Gay 
Freedom Week commences with 
the internationally acclaimed 
Lesbian/Gay Film Festival and 
concludes with the annual Les¬ 
bian and Gay Freedom Day 
Parade, which attracts visitors 


from all over the world and af¬ 
firms the vitality and diversity of 
the lesbian/gay community; 

WHEREAS, Lesbians and gay 
men provide outstanding leader¬ 
ship and community service and 
have been at the forefront of 
fighting for the human rights of 
all people; 

WHEREAS, Lesbian/Gay 
Freedom Week demonstrates 
that bigotry and discrimination 
are unacceptable and empowers 
lesbians and gay men to live 
openly, proudly and with dignity; 
therefore, be it 
RESOLVED BY THE SEN¬ 
ATE RULES COMMITTEE, 
That the Members congratulate 
the lesbian/gay community on 
the celebration of Lesbian/Gay 
Freedom Week, commend the 
lesbian/gay community for its 
outstanding achievements in fur¬ 
therance of human rights and 
wish all the participants a joyous 
Lesbian/Gay Freedom Week. ▼ 
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A Burning Issue 

Gay Civil Rights and the Surge of Affirmation 


SAN FRANQSCO LESBIAN/GAY FREEDOM DAY FARADE & aLESRATION 


by Alan Cranston 
U.S. Senate Majority Whip 

When I entered politics, civil 
rights was a smoldering issue not 
yet hurst into flames. In the con¬ 
flagration of the sixties, our 
target was discrimination on the 
basis of race. Out of those valiant 
battles also came the fight for 
women’s rights and the fight for 
the rights of the disabled. The 
country came to understand that 
no person could be excluded 
from the definition of a free 
American. 

With the Stonewall rebellion 
ten years later, the dialogue of 
civil rights again advanced. From 
that moment on, gays and les¬ 
bians became a force to be 
reckoned with. The country was 
on notice that freedom from dis¬ 
crimination on the basis of sex¬ 
ual orientation was also a vital 
right. There was no going back. 

Stonewall was a decision simp¬ 
ly not to take it anymore. It was 
the first step toward freedom that 
is powered by the anger of-.a 
newly-owned self respect. It was 
a splendid surge of affirmation, 
the kind that comes when an ir¬ 
revocable step is taken: coming 
out. 

Obscured by AIDS and vio¬ 
lence against gays, the tremen¬ 
dous advances won in twenty 
years of struggle by the lesbian 
and gay community are some¬ 
times hard to see. But the truth 
is that it has taken far longer for 
other minority communities to 
achieve comparable advances. 
Over half the states have 
decriminalized private homosex¬ 
ual acts. Communities across 
America have gay rights laws, 
where none existed twenty years 
ago. There are gay elected of¬ 
ficials at all levels of government, 
including the Congress. The 
growing tendency is for politi¬ 
cians of both political parties to 
seek out gay leaders rather than 
to close their doors to them. 

In spite of this significant pro¬ 
gress, gays and lesbians still are 
strangers in the land. We live in 
a country that knows very little 
about gays, and which relies 



Senator Alan Cranston. 


more on stereotypes than on fact. 
Gays make up an estimated 10 
percent of the population; there 
are almost as many gays as 
blacks, three times as many gays 
as Jews, and half again as many 
gays as Hispanics. Yet over 50 
percent of respondents in a 1985 
Los Angeles Times national poll 
said they didn’t know anyone who 
was gay! 

Ignorance is costly, and it is 
seldom passive. In the same 
Times poll, one in four thought 
that AIDS was God’s punishment 
for homosexual sex. W hen Roper 
asked in 1987 which of 22 


“special interest groups” had 
too much influence, 48 percent 
said gay rights groups. Over 70 
percent thought that living in 
homosexual relationships was 
wrong. In fact, according to 
Gallup, the number of Americans 
against “legalization of homo¬ 
sexuality” is on the rise—from 
39 percent in 1982 to 47 percent 
in 1985. In the 1985 Times poll, 
close to a third of the respondents 
said they would not allow an “ad¬ 
mitted homosexual” to make a 
speech in their community. 
Another 40 percent would not 
permit a favorable book on 
homosexuality in public libraries. 


Ignorance and prejudice are 
powerful impediments to human 
freedom. With generations of 
young Americans being raised in 
households where homophobic 
views are strongly held and ar¬ 
ticulated, it is small wonder that 
a 1987 federal report found that 
gays are probably the most fre¬ 
quent victims of hate violence, 
most of it perpetrated by young 
men. The National Gay and Les¬ 
bian Task Force reported more 
than 7,200 incidents of violence 
and verbal harassment against 
gays last year alone. 


are visibility and action. Visibili¬ 
ty is vitally important. If 10 per¬ 
cent of the population were to 
stand p and be counted, what a 
power ul force for freedom that 
would be! The existence of large 
numbers of blacks, Hispanics, 
and Asian-Americans in our 
society is self-evident. We know 
where they live, we think we know 
how they vote. No one in political 
life dif misses the importance of 
these linority voters. Yet many 
people in Gongress don’t even 
know hat they have gay consti¬ 
tuents. Many believe—wrongly— 


'Ignorance and prejudice are powerful 
impediments to human freedom." 

—Sen. Alan Cranston 


(Photo; S. Savage) 


Throughout our history, 
homophobia has been passed 
along from generation to genera¬ 
tion virtually unchallenged. And 
so the Jess Helmses of the world 
ride high. 

The struggle for gay and les¬ 
bian rights has brought signifi¬ 
cant change in a relatively short 
period of time. More change will 
come when leaders of govern¬ 
ment talk openly and positively 
of the millions of gay Americans, 
when schools are free to deal 
compassionately with the issues 
that face gay and lesbian youth, 
and when we have extended to 
gays the same protections against 
discrimination in jobs and in 
housing we extend to other 
Americans. 

None of these changes will 
come easily, nor will they come if 
the homophobic attitudes that 
underly anti-gay discrimination 
are left unchallenged at the 
grassroots level. The force that 
Stonewall unleashed was the 
power of coming out, serving 
notice on Americans that 
millions of their neighbors are 

gay- 

For lesbians and gays, the keys 
of changing society’s attitudes 


that voting in the interest of gays 
would be political suicide back 
home. 

A decade ago, when Galifor- 
nians faced one of the first anti¬ 
gay ballot initiatives—the so- 
called Briggs initiative on gay 
teach( rs—a Chronicle poll re- 
portea that some 60 percent of 
respondents who said they knew 
gays also favored gay civil rights. 
Gonversely, 60 percent of those 
who said they didn’t know any 
gays or lesbians disapproved of 
gay rights. 

Gay Pride days all across 
America offer an opportunity not 
only to affirm the vibrance of the 
nationwide gay and lesbian com¬ 
munity. It is also an opportunity 
for individuals to decide to take 
action to make sure that that one- 
tenth of America is heard from. 

When I stopped by the Gay 
Gaucus at the last Democratic 
National Gonvention in Atlanta, 
I was proud to be wearing a 
“Silence Equals Death” button. 
But a button I’d like to have worn 
would have carried the slogan 
seen on an AIDS march banner 
in Gbicago. 

It said, simply, “Action Equals 
Life.” ▼ 



If You Haven’t Taken the HIV Antibody Test. 


Think About It. 

If you test positive, you have medical choices: 

• Treatments that may slow or prevent some HIV-related illnesses 

• Tests to measure how your immune system is working 

• Experimental drug trials 


Free, anonymous testing is provided by 
the San Francisco Department of ^ I 
Public Health. You also receive free AIL/v 
education, counseling and referrals. _ 

To make an appointment 


(in Spanish or English) for testing, call: 

621-4858 


For more information (in Spanish or English), call 
the San Francisco AIDS Foundation Hotline: 
In San Francisco 863-AIDS 
In northern California (800) FOR-AIDS 
TDD (for hearing impaired only) 864-6606 


For Asian language/community information, 
call the Asian AIDS Project: 929-1304 


Funding provided by the San Francisco Department of Public Health and foundation, coqwrate, and individual donations. 
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Gay Rights Champion 
To Get Activist Award 




“I gave my lover everything, 
induding AIDS.” 

If the gay community is to survive this 
epidemic, we must give up Unsafe Sex. 
Most of us already have. 


And you? 


For information in English or Spanish: 

Call 863-AroS 

Toll-free Northern California 
Hotline: (800) FOR-AIDS 
TDD: (415) 864-6606 

Funded by the San Francisco Department of Public Health and by private and corporate donations. 




FOUNDATION 


“Within the context of AIDS 
we are still pushing forward,” he 
says. “We are strong in many 
areas. As we solve AIDS, we are 
going to have many people to put 
into other resources. Hopefully, 
we will develop new services and 
advocacy for gay youth. I think 
that many of us realize that in 
working together for AIDS there 
is a sense of community and com¬ 
munity building. 

“Our community needs to be 
about setting agendas—funding 
agendas, legislative agendas, 
public-policy agendas, adminis¬ 
tration of things, these are all 
areas we should be pushing. 
Pushing for better laws that meet 
our needs and, of course, defen¬ 
ding ourselves. 

“There is room for activists, 
for professionals, for lawmakers, 
and we all complement each 
other. When something happens, 
someone starts to push. We need 
others to join in.” 

What we need to develop is 
follow-through in our community. 
I don’t think of these things as 
quick fixes. 

“We need the street activists, 
we need the media to editorialize 
and cover our issues. We need the 
clubs to do their part, and we 
need the legislators. We need 
people like Harry Britt and Tim 
Wolfred because each of these 
play a key part to solve a social 
problem. At any given time, we 
may have some in movement and 
imt the others. My frustration is 
that we set the stage, such as we 
did at Burroughs-Wellcome, for a 
legislative remedy and we didn’t 
push. I think we need to be multi¬ 
pronged.” 


Wilson enjoys being an ac¬ 
tivist, and he has many styles. 

“I think there are times to be 
angry and there are other times 
to put on a suit and be polite. I 
think there are times when the 
message has to be anger. You see, 
I believe the American public 
agrees with you when you stand 
up and fight, even if they don’t 
agree with you. If you stand and 
defend yourself, you are respect¬ 
ed. They understand why we 
rioted in 1979.” 

He has marched and par¬ 
ticipated in dozens of protests. 

“You want to think that you 
have been to all of them, but 
reality is that sometimes you are 
on the beach at Russian River. It 
makes you feel like there is a 
community. It is exciting. Some 
of the real bonding times in my 
life have been the protests when 
we were together.” 

With the protests have come 
the victories. 

“It feels good to win,” he says. 
“It makes it worth it. There is a 
price for these efforts. You 
alienate people, you get tired, you 
put things on the back burner.” 

When he receives his award 
next Sunday, he will be 
remembering Bill Paul. 

“Bill is special for his passion, 
and he was fearless. He put him¬ 
self out there. He had a special 
kind of integrity. He was 
selfless.” 

He remembers that Paul “was 
ah. ays thinking of the commun¬ 
ity in its broadest sense, and that 
is true for me. I would hope to be 
a role model after Bill and ask the 
hard questions.” T 


Gay activist Hank Wilson. 


by Allen White 

Sunday afternoon Hank 
Wilson will be honored on the 
stage of the Lesbian/Gay 
Freedom Day Celebration with 
the first Bill Paul gay activist 
award. It will be an opportunity 
to honor a person who has, for 
more than 20 years, been active 
in the gay-rights movement. 

“I think our movement is like 
a amoeba,” Wilson says. “We 
move in some area, we rest in 
others. Then we push again. I 
think a common thing is that 
whenever we surface we win. We 
are fighting homophobia, but 
homophobia is based on many 
different myths, many different 
conceptions. 

He remembers the days of 
struggle against Anita Bryant 
just 10 years ago. 

“That was a wonderful oppor¬ 
tunity for us. It was very costly in 
terms of psychological trauma. 
Youth suicide has never been 
higher than when Anita Bryant 
launched her campaign against 
us. But it gave us the opportuni¬ 
ty to get out in the media and to 
speak for ourselves, something 
we could not purchase. 

“It’s the old saying that 
danger equals opportunity. 
When the spotlight goes on we 
have a responsibility to respond. 
We are increasingly able to cap¬ 
ture media, and when we re¬ 
spond, we demystify myths. We 
are still fighting for visibility. I 
think that is one of oiir biggest 
problems in American culture to¬ 
day. 

“There are many myths. If we 
can take someone who believes 
20 homophobic myths and 
destroy three of them, then we 
have made progress. The person 
may be homophobic, but they are 
less homophobic. I believe that 
by teaching and building founda¬ 
tions, we can help chip away at 
the homophobia. It is a lifelong 
struggle. We must have a sense of 
pacing and retain our sense of 
urgency. We need to respond 
every time we are attacked as a 
community. When there is a 
homophobic emergence, there is 
a response from our community.” 

Wilson views the community 
from many levels. 


“We don’t have two or three 
leaders anymore. We have dozens 
of leaders. At any given time they 
are out there. I think at one point 
in the AIDS epidemic we used to 
rely on one or two key people. If 
we just relied on Supervisor Britt, 
we would not be as well off as a 
movement as if we relied on many 
different people.” 

Wilson sees changes during 
the past 20 years. 

“We have fewer full-time 
leaders because we have devel¬ 
oped organizations that have 
staffs. We are having a different 
kind of phenomenon because we 
now have organizations like the 
Community United Against 
Violence, the San Francisco 
AIDS Foundation, the National 
Gay and Lesbian Task Force and 
the Human Rights Campaign 
Fund, where there are staffs.” 

Wilson said that being involv¬ 
ed in San Francisco’s gay move¬ 
ment has meant being a part of 
history and that he could see how 
things have remained the same 
while there has been change. 

“I think there are more people 
involved today than there has 
ever been,” he says. “There is a 
new set of tensions. Some of that 
is when we create tension. When 
we go into areas like providing 
services for young people in high 
schools, that is going to create 
tension. Some of that tension will 
be backlash.” 

“San Francisco is a pioneer 
city for gays and lesbians,” he 
says. “We are the beacon of hope 
for the country. We make 
mistakes, but we are trying and 
that is exciting. I am a person 
who loves history, and I love that 
what we are doing has a historical 
perspective. We are truly 
pioneers.” 

The AIDS crisis has created a 
new type of focus for Wilson’s ac¬ 
tivism. Several years ago he was 
involved in the issue of whether 
people should use poppers. , 

“The poppers issue was im¬ 
portant to me,” he says, “because 
I had a boyfriend at the time who 
was addicted to poppers— 
addicted in the sense that he 
couldn’t function sexually with¬ 


out poppers. When AIDS first 
started, we weren’t sure of the 
cause of AIDS. We also were look¬ 
ing at co-factors. I realized at the 
time there was danger in it, and 
I realized the community was 
unaware of it.” 

He then acted as a participant 
in the issue of closing the city’s 
many bathhouses and was one of 
the people who helped found the 
Mobilization Against AIDS. 

Today he sees the community 
moving in many areas. 
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The Best of Our Pride 

Lesbian and Gay Parents Make a New Generation 


by Joy Schulenburg 


Last summer, Paul and Larry 
became the parents of two-year- 
old Jason. The private agency 
that arranged the adoption is 
currently working with the two 
men to find a younger brother or 
sister for Jason. 


Ann, the mother of three 
children, ages eight through 
nineteen, is anxious to have 
another child. Each month for 
the past half year, her lover Jean 
has inseminated her with donor 
sperm from an East Bay sperm 
bank. So far, Ann has not con¬ 
ceived, but she remains op¬ 
timistic. 


V V V 



Fred just moved to Sonoma 
County with his twin sons. He is 
delighted that the boys seem to 
love the rural setting, but is con¬ 
cerned about the increasingly 
homophobic attitudes he sees 
among their peers. 


Conception through insemina¬ 
tion offers a range of both op¬ 
tions and potential problems, 
depending upon the cir¬ 
cumstances chosen by the would- 
be mother. Sperm from unknown 
donors, obtained through sperm 
banks, offers the protection of 
anonymity, while using sperm ob¬ 
tained from a friend or acquain¬ 
tance allows for more control over 
screening. With known donors, 
however, the potential exists for 
involvement on the part of the 
donor after conception has oc¬ 
curred. For some women, a 
degree of involvement is 
welcome, but for many others it 


Judge Mai 


Naomi Shapiro and Eric (3 months). 


(Photo: Barbara Maggiani) 


In the last decade, much has 
been made about the “baby 
boom” that is occurring as the 
children of the post-World War II 
generation begin to have their 
own offspring. This is the genera¬ 
tion that spawned the yuppies; a 
generation that has learned to 
get what it wants through 
technology or innovation. And 
among the things they want are 
babies. 


The gays and lesbians of this 
generation have come of age 
since Stonewall. They have con¬ 
sistently stood up and claimed 
their rights—including the 
rights of reproductive freedom. 
To some of us, this freedom is a 
philosophical point, but to many 
others it is a very real, very prac¬ 
tical issue, going far beyond our 
straight sisters’ rights to abortion 
and control over their own 
bodies. Reproductive freedom in¬ 
cludes the right to have and raise 
children. And within the gay and 
lesbian community, those rights 
are being exercised in increasing 
numbers. For the first time in his¬ 
tory, great numbers of openly gay 
men and lesbians are choosing to 
become parents. 

There have always been a few 
lesbian and gay parents, but un¬ 
til recently, they remained an in¬ 
visible minority within our com¬ 
munity. The majority of them 
became parents in the context of 
heterosexual marriages, entered 
into for a variety of reasons: be¬ 
cause of social stigma and the 
pressure to marry and be 
“straight”; genuine love for the 
marriage partner; delayed com¬ 
ing out, or, frequently, from a 
very real desire to have a family. 
Marriages end, but our children 
remain our children. 


custody and parenting cases. 
Director Roberta Achtenberg, 
herself a lesbian parent, is wide¬ 
ly recognized as one of the na¬ 
tion’s leading authorities on the 
subject. 

In the past, even when custody 
has been effectively established 
or was not an issue, lesbian and 
gay parents often had to contend 
with stigmatization within their 
own community. Activist Pat Nor¬ 
man says that lesbians who had 
borne children prior to coming 
out were perceived by their peers 
as having “consorted with the 
enemy” and looked down upon. 
In 1976, Norman helped to found 
the Lesbian Mothers Union, one 
of the first groups to support and 
promote visibility for lesbians 
with children. 


panic wondering if I did the right 
thing or of something could still 
go wrong.” He glances over at his 
son and then shakes his head. 
“Naw, I know we did the right 
thing, but sometimes the respon¬ 
sibility of having a kid is just 
overwhelming.” 

It is also expensive. Paul and 
Larry spent over ten thousand 
dollars between legal and agen¬ 
cy fees and the birth mother’s 
medical care. They were for¬ 
tunate in that they ran into few 
delays or difficulties and lucky 
enough to be in an economic 
bracket that made such a private 
adoption possible. 

“I do feel lucky,” Larry 
acknowledges. “I know other 
men who’d love to adopt, who’d 


try, adoption by unmarried peo¬ 
ple is impossible and a person 
who is openly gay or lesbian 
would find his or her sexual ori¬ 
entation a barrier to passing the 
necessary screening. Living in 
the Bay Area, Paul and Larry did 
not encounter these obstacles, 
though they were still faced with 
the fact that only one of them was 
allowed to formally adopt Jason. 
They worry that, should some¬ 
thing happen to Paul, Larry 
would have no legal claim to 
custody. There are few 
precedents for such cases and no 
clear-cut guarantees of the out- 



Lesbians, conceiving through 
alternative insemination and co¬ 
parenting with a lover, often en¬ 


Mary Morgan, Benjy and Roberta Achte 


Those who came out have fac¬ 
ed an incredible array of 
challenges and obstacles, both 
from straight society and from 
the gay community itself. The 
legal ramifications and custody 
battles encountered by lesbian 
and gay parents would fill 
volumes. The National Center for 
Lesbian Rights (formerly known 
as the Lesbian Rights Project of 
San Francisco) has handled many 
of these cases, often breaking 
new ground and setting impor¬ 
tant precedents. The center has 
produced an extensive bibliog¬ 
raphy, as well as texts for other at¬ 
torneys handling lesbian and gay 


Today there are dozens of sup¬ 
port groups around the nation, 
both for lesbian mothers and for 
gay fathers. Many of them con¬ 
tinue to provide support and en¬ 
couragement for parents going 
through the upheaval of divorce 
and custody litigation, for the 
coming-out process or dealing 
with specific issues of raising 
teenagers. Still others have 
begun to develop another focus: 
parenting by choice. 

The Lesbian/Gay Parents 
Group is one of the most suc¬ 
cessful of these organizations. 
Spanning the Bay Area, LGPG 
has reached hundreds of people 
with its outreach and friendly at¬ 
mosphere. They have educational 
forums and social events and 
publish a regular newsletter. Ori¬ 
ginally the Gay Men’s Parenting 
Group, this group was one of the 
first to become fully co-sexual, 
addressing the needs of both men 
and women. They are also open 
and encouraging to those people 
who are considering becoming 
parents, providing information 
and support for lesbians and gays 
during the decision-making pro¬ 
cess. Over the last five years, a 
number of its members have 
taken the plunge. 



Roberta hol(ds Benjy during a campaign rally. 


(Photo: Barbara Maggiani) 


be great fathers, but they’re not 
in a position to afford all the 
costs, even if everything else went 
okay.” 


V V V 
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“It’s not a decision we made 
lightly,” says Paul, watching 
Jason play with blocks on the 
floor. “Deciding to become a 
father was one of the biggest 
moves of my life. There are still 
times I wake up at night in a 
22, 1989 PAGE 54 


By “everything else” he 
means that a child is available, 
that the prospective parent was 
able to pass agency and social 
service screening for fitness, and 
that there were no legal challeng¬ 
es to the adoption. When pro¬ 
spective parents are gay, any one 
of these steps may hit serious 
snags. In some areas of the coun¬ 


counter the same dilemma with 
regard to custody. Such women 
represent the vast majority of by¬ 
choice parents, and much has 
already been made of the “les¬ 
bian baby boom.” By using 
donated sperm, lesbians can con¬ 
ceive and bear their own 
children. Thousands across the 
country have already done so. In 
the last few years, women 
pushing strollers and walking 
toddlers have become a regular 
sight at lesbian and gay parades 
and rallies. 


is an unwanted intrusion. A re¬ 
cent case in which a known donor 
sued a lesbian mother for joint 
custody of her son has alerted 
many lesbians to the perils of 
alternative insemination. It is 
strongly advised that binding 
legal contracts detailing the 
nature of all agreements be 
drawn up prior to embarking on 
insemination with sperm from a 
known donor. 


Other issues arise when lovers 
choose to parent a child together. 
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ge Mary Morgan and Benjy. (Photo: Barbara Maggiam) 


time, love and energy she has in¬ 
vested in the child. Having pro¬ 
vided for such a possibility in ad¬ 
vance through a signed contract 
may make it easier to negotiate 
if a breakup occurs. California 
courts are also coming to 
acknowledge that nurturing can 
be as important as genetics. In a 
landmark 1987 case, an Alameda 
County judge granted visitation 
to a lesbian mother’s lover and 
ordered the lover (.who had 
helped raise the child from birth) 
to make child-support payments. 

Another option in by-choice 
parenting occurs when gay men 
and lesbians choose to co-parent 
together. Such arrangements 
happen more often out of ex¬ 
isting friendships than by 
premeditated design. Unlike 
same-sex lovers, who often choose 
to parent as an extension of their 
union, lesbian and gay co¬ 
parents’ focus may be primarily 
on the child. Whether concep¬ 
tion is achieved through in¬ 
semination or intercourse, 
romance is not a component so 
much as friendly affection. Often 
the two (or more) co-parents 
choose not to live together, but 
establish a kind of joint custody 
arrangement, each assuming an 
equitable share of responsibility 
for the child’s upbringing. 



Only the biological mother has 
any claim to the child; her lover 
has no legal status. Should the 
relationship break up, the non- 
biological parent could find her¬ 
self out in the cold, despite all the 
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Shared values and common goals 
are important here, and the most 
successful co-parenting situa¬ 
tions balance love and com¬ 
promise. 

As with almost every facet of 
life in the gay community today, 
AIDS has cast its spectre over the 
parenting issue. Gay men who 
might otherwise have made ideal 
parents are holding back, waiting 
to see what lies ahead in their 
future. Lesbians who, at the 
outset of the baby boom, once 
sought gay male sperm donors 
are turning with more frequency 
to sperm banks, whose anony¬ 
mous donors are drawn largely 
from the straight population. 
Men and women who might have 
co-parented together are seeking 


other options where the risk of 
HIV transmission is not a con¬ 
cern. And gay fathers are dying. 


There are few children being rais¬ 
ed in our community today who 
have not had to contend with the 
tragedy of losing someone close 
to their family. 

Yet, despite the obstacles fac¬ 
ed by lesbian and gay parents— 
custody disputes, legal en¬ 
tanglements, social prejudice 


and AIDS —our community con¬ 
tinues to extend its love and its 
nurturing to another generation 


of human beings. As parents and 
friends of parents, we offer this 
new generation the best of our 
strength and pride. Some of our 
children will be straight, a few 
will themselves be lesbian and 
gay, but all of them will inherit 
the legacy of freedom of choice 
for which we continue to fight. ^ 


The lesbian/gay parents group is one of 
the most successful organizations. 



Columnist Joy Schulenberg and her daughter. 


(Photo: Barbara Maggiani) 


The 1989 Lesbian/Gay Freedom Day Parade Committee Presents: 


mi 


GRANDSTAND 

SEATING 

at Market & Noe 

WITH EMCEES: 



SAN FRANOSCO tfSWAN/GAY FREEDOM DW MRADE & CTIEBRAIKJN 


Hank Plante (KPIX) & Ginger Casey (KQED) 


$25 Nonreserved Seating 

Parade Souvenirs with each ticket! 

Available at: HEADLINES - Castro, Market & Polk St. Locations 

For Information call: 864-3733 
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No Summary Judgments 

Lesbian and Gay Rights in the Courts 


FRANCISCO IfSBIAN/GAY FREEDOM CAY FARADE & aLEBRAPON 


by Matt Coles 

Staff Lawyer, ACLU of Northern California 



Matt Coles. 


The history of lesbian and gay 
rights in the courts allows no neat 
summaries about steady progress 
(or the lack of it). 

Courts are far less hostile to 
gay people and gay cases now 
than they were 20 years ago. On 
the other hand, some of the best 
gay rights cases were decided 
long before the Stonewall Riots of 
1969. The California Supreme 
Court said in 1951 that the Board 
of Equalization could not shut 
down the Black Cat Bar because 
it was a “hangout” for gay peo¬ 
ple. In reaching its decision, the 
court said that gay people had 
the same right as anyone else to 
patronize a business, a sentiment 
still startling to many. Thirty-five 
years later, the U.S. Supreme 
Court said it was permissible for 
a state to criminalize sex between 
two consenting adults if both 
were of the same gender. The 
court justified its decision in part 
by pointing out that American 
society disapproves of gay people. 

In the 1960s, most gay people 
came to court defending them¬ 
selves against police raids on gay 
bars or the self-righteous fury of 
vice officers who (usually after 
considerable effort) had succeed¬ 
ed in getting lesbians and gay 
men to make passes at them. In 
the 1980s, gay people are typical¬ 
ly in court because they have 
chosen the legal system to fight 
job discrimination and attacks on 
their families. Still, the lines here 
are not all that clear-cut. The Il¬ 
linois ACLU has sued the Chica¬ 
go police over a raid on a gay bar 
last year in which 50 customers 
were detained for over three 
hours, questioned, searched and 
verbally abused. 

But if the changes haven’t 
been neat and clear-cut, there are 
some unmistakable trends. 

First, the demands we make of 
courts have grown. Once, the 
most we hoped was that the 
courts might curb the worst ex¬ 
cesses of the police. Then, we 
tried to get the courts to put the 
bedroom off limits, to tell not just 
the police, but school commis¬ 
sions, professional licensing 
boards and others, that what we 
did in the privacy of our own 
homes was nobody’s business but 
our own. Now, we ask the courts 
to tell government and private 
business that gay people are 
equal citizens, that we can’t be 
treated differently in anything, 
from the military to apartment 
leases, and that our relationships 
should be given the same digni¬ 
ty and respect as those of others. 

Our expectations are not always 
met. Courts have been spotty 
about curbing vice squads, and 
in most parts of the country, poli¬ 
tics has had at least as much 
(often a good deal more) to do 
with changing police practices. 

The debate about whether we 
should frame our struggle 
through the courts as a matter of 
privacy or a matter of inequality 
is as old as the struggle itself. 
The philosophical merits of that 
debate don’t matter much any¬ 
more, because after some early 
victories with the privacy ap¬ 
proach in lower courts, the U.S. 
Supreme Court took most of the 
privacy arguments away from us 
in the Georgia sodomy case. 


Our equality arguments face a 
tough road as well. The Califor¬ 
nia Supreme Court said in 1969 
(in the case of a teacher) and 
again in 1979 (in a case against 
the phone company) that gay 
people must be treated equally. 
But for every case embracing that 
principle, there are several 
around that reject it. And not a 
few gay lawyers breathed a sigh 
of relief a few months ago when 
the federal circuit court in San 
Francisco said that the army had 
to take Sgt. Perry Watkins back, 
not because the military’s policy 
violated equal protection of the 
law, but because the army had 
misled him. That ruling made it 
less likely that the current U.S. 
Supreme Court would take the 
case and tell us what it thinks 
about equal treatment of lesbians 
and gay men. 

We ask more of the courts now 
than we did 20 years ago, not be¬ 
cause we have been so successful 
in court, but because our move¬ 
ment has changed and the things 
we argue in court reflect that. Be¬ 
ing free of police persecution is 
not enough. Being left alone is 
not enough. We want to par¬ 
ticipate fully in this society, with 
our lovers and our children 
beside us, not hidden away. 

This recognition—that al¬ 
though our demands have grown, 
we haven’t always done that well 
in court—is responsible for a se¬ 
cond major trend: a decline in 
what we expect courts to do for 
our movement. 

There was a time when gay 
people looked to the courts to 
change society. Many of us hoped 
that, one day, we would have our 
own Brown v. Board of Educa¬ 
tion, in which the U.S. Supreme 
Court would declare that gay peo¬ 
ple are equal under the law, and 
would demand that society end 
the mistreatment of lesbians and 
gay men “with all deliberate 
speed.” The limited nature of a 
court’s power to change society 
became clearer as we saw that 
Brown’s promise of a speedy end 
to racial discrimination was 
largely empty. Therefore, many of 
us began to think we would have 
to settle for strong leadership 
from the courts. Even that 
possibility grew dimmer as 
courts began to pull back from 
the cutting edge in civil rights 
generally, and the result in our 
own cases proved to be mixed. 

But the realization that courts 
were not going to change socie¬ 
ty, and might not even act as 
society’s conscience on gay 
rights, did not mean abandon¬ 
ment of the legal system. It 
meant instead that we had to 
rethink the way we used the 
courts. 

In the early 1980s, three 
groups of civil rights lawyers in 
California brought lawsuits over 
the nonrecognition of gay rela¬ 
tionships. None of those lawsuits 
succeeded in the traditional 
sense; all three plaintiffs lost. But 
those three lawsuits provided an 
important catalyst for the move¬ 
ment. They helped to get gay peo¬ 
ple thinking about why it is im¬ 
portant that our relationships be 
visible, and why we need to insist 
that they be recognized. For the 
first time, many nongay people 


discovered that we do have rela¬ 
tionships, and our own families, 
and that they are as important to 
us as traditional families are to 
others. 

Even cases that do succeed 
legally are often more important 
for what the facts of the case tell 
society than they are for what the 
decision does. Few things il¬ 
lustrated the stupidity of socie¬ 
ty’s attitudes towards lesbians 
and gay men better than the im¬ 
migration service’s decision that 


Carl Hill couldn’t attend the Les¬ 
bian/Gay Freedom Day Celebra¬ 
tion in San Francisco because all 
gays have “psychopathic per¬ 
sonalities.” It provoked howls of 
outrage from establishment 
newspapers, religious leaders, 
and even a few politicians. That 
reaction was far more important 
than the eventual decision about 
who makes medical suitability 
decisions for immigration. The 
irony of the Rhode Island Bicen¬ 
tennial Committee’s attempt to 


bar gay groups from the celebra¬ 
tion because they were protesting 
oppressive laws said more to most 
people than the eventual decision 
about who may speak in a 
“limited public forum.” 

This is not to say that good 
decisions are not important. To a 
parent facing permanent separa¬ 
tion from her or his children, lit¬ 
tle in the world could be more im¬ 
portant. This is not to say that 
good decisions are important 
only to those directly involved. 
The news that a court has said 
that it is in a child’s best interest 
to stay with a gay parent, even 
though she has a lover living with 
her, or he has AIDS, may be the 
most profoundly important mes¬ 
sage a court could ever send. 

The point is that the most im¬ 
portant role for courts in the gay 
rights movement stems from 
their capacity to make abstract 
principles real, to tell the story of 
the movement in human terms to 
the rest of society. The claim of 
lesbians and gay men to justice 
is much easier to brush aside 
when it is not accompanied by 
the tragedies caused by the 
mistreatment of gay people in the 
real world. Courts are one way— 
not the only way, but a good 
way—to make that claim tangi¬ 
ble. 

Where the movement goes 
next in the courts will depend on 
many things. It will, of course, de¬ 
pend in part on where lawyers 
think we can be successful. But 
it will depend much more on 
where the movement goes and 
how society reacts to the move¬ 
ment. And that is as it should be. 

T 


2009 


(Continued from page 47) 

with the networks giving gay 
causes coverage and portraying 
them sympathetically in sitcoms 
and dramas. 

The real media explosion has 
occurred in books, with gay 
authors by the dozens 
represented in mainstream 
literature. Twenty years ago, with 
the exception of the occasional 
book by Vidal or Baldwin or Bur¬ 
roughs or Rechy, gay sensibilities 
were treated crudely in pornogra¬ 
phy, and that was about it. Books 
today deal with the gay mystique 
with compassion and depth, and 
gay authors have even invaded 
the genre fields of mystery^ and 
science fiction. 

By 2009, more than ever, the 
media will be the cutting edge for 
gay acceptance and subsequent 
improvement in gay rights. 

V V V 

Will there ever be complete ac¬ 
ceptance of gays in everyday life 
by the majority of straights out 
there? It’s a difficult subject on 
which to make predictions. 
There’ll always be homophobia, 
just as there’ll always be people 
who hate blacks or Jews or 
Catholics or Mexicans. The reli¬ 
gious right has shot itself in the 
foot, but the radical and homo- 
phobic right is still strong and ac¬ 
tive, anxious to tar its enemies as 
“faggots” and “commies.” 



Congressman Barney Frank. 


Will it be any different in 
2009? Maybe. They’ll have to get 
to know us, which means we’ll 
have to mix more with them— 
and they with us. (Ask a straight 
to dinner....) The concerns of the 
general community will have to 
become our concerns as well, 
something that’s difficult today 
with the overwhelming concern 
about AIDS. 

The millenium will arrive 
when everyone realizes that he or 
she is a sexual minority of one, 
when people are more concerned 
with happiness than sexuality, 
when parents are just as worried 


about the boys their son is dating 
as what boys their daughter is, 
and for the same reasons. 

By 2009, gays will be common¬ 
place in politics, the plague will 
be over, and the literature will be 
rich with books detailing the 
heroism of the afflicted and the 
courage of a community that con¬ 
tributed so much in taking care 
of its own—a courage unparallel¬ 
ed in peacetime. 

And some writer for the Bay 
Area Reporter will be looking 
back at 40 years of gay liberation 
and thinking what a long, strange 
trip it’s been. T 
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One of the few people 
\\ho wont be at our 
AIDS fundraiser party 



Sunday June 25,4-9 pm 
(at the close of the Gay Day Parade) 
Tlie Arena Civic ^ditorium 


Tickets available for $20 through BASS/Ticketmaster 
including Headlines, Wherehouse and Tbwer Records 
(Ask for the HIV Treatment Awareness Week Fundraiser) 

Proceeds benefit the HIV Treatment Awareness Week 
sponsoring organizations 

Sponsors: Project Inform, AIDS Service Providers Association of the Bay Area, Bayview Hunter’s Point Foundation, Latino AIDS Project of 
Instituto Fhmiliar de La Raza, Mobilization Against AIDS, San FVancisco AIDS Foundation, San Francisco Department of Public Health 
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44 Years of Gay Love 
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Bay Area Lovers Have Made Relationship Work 



The above photo has Stan Dorfer on the left with Herb Booth at the Grand Canyon in the early 
'50s. The photo on the bottom shows Herb on the left with Stan next to him during a recent 
visit to Monterey. 


by Marv. Shaw 

OK, you wet-behind-the-ears 
pups, listen’ up to two guys who 
were mated 44 years ago and have 
made it work! Comfortably 
retired in their rambling Penin¬ 
sula home, Stan Dorfer and Herb 
Booth reminisced recently about 
themselves, their shared lives, 
and the differences between then 
and now. 

Both Bay Area natives, most of 
their early lives were spent in San 
Francisco. Stan, 68, was raised in 
the Excelsior district and 
graduated from Balboa High. 
Going right into the work world, 
he was first employed in meat 
packing, then worked for the 
Southern Pacific Railroad. Ear¬ 
ly in 1942 he enlisted in the Army 
as World War II revved up. After 
training at what he called two of 
the Army’s “country clubs,” the 
Presidio and Fort Sam Houston 
in Texas, he was assigned as a 
stenographer to a general. He 
saw action in the Rheinland- 
Ruhr campaign—but with some 
great “times-out” in a grand 
hotel in Paris, courtesy of his 
boss. 

Herb also had his upbringing 
in San Francisco, then joined the 
National Guard at 16. Even 
before the United States was 
catapulted into the war, he was on 
active duty, then went overseas to 
North Africa and Italy with the 
40th Division. Returned to the 
States in late ’44, he got out of 
the Army and into a deputy 
sheriffs job at the San Francis¬ 
co jail. 'Then he went into the 
Merchant Marine, a job he work¬ 
ed at intermittently into the ’50s. 

Just after the war. Herb went 
with a friend named Murray 
McKinnon to the ballet. Murray 
introduced him to his friend 
Stan, who was ushering at the 
Opera House, a most convenient 
way to see all the opera, dance 
and concerts he loved. Their love 
affair started there, though it was 
Herb’s first and last ballet! 

As they looked back at that, 
they compared their mutual en¬ 
thusiasms and individual 
preferences. Stan is very fond of 
travel. Herb has done some, 
mainly in his Merchant Marine 
days, but does almost none now 
because he distrusts planes. In 
earlier years they bounced 
around the American West in a 
jeep. They recalled taking only 
$150 for a trip to the Grand Ca¬ 
nyon, and on another occasion 
$100 for a junket to Yellowstone 
Park. That was possible in the 
early ’50s. 

Stan loves opera and concerts, 
and they both like theater. Herb 
loves dining out. Stan is great for 
movies. Antique furniture, 
especially discovered at auctions, 
fascinates Herb. Stan is indif¬ 
ferent to it. Whatever the fur¬ 
nishing, both are deeply devoted 
to their home, with its swimming 
pool and hot tub. Also claiming 
great devotion is their family 
menagerie: nine cats, two dogs, a 
duck, a rabbit, 35 pigeons, and 
three tanks of fish! 

Their domestic arrangement 
originated just after the war 
when Stan was going to San Fran¬ 
cisco State working toward his 
degree in speech and drama and 
teaching credential. They got a 
small grocery store at the corner 
of San Jose Avenue and Broad 


Street, rent $27 a month, with 
another $25 for the apartment 
above it. They alternated shifts to 
accommodate Stan’s class sche¬ 
dule. 

Herb was still going to sea in 
this period too, but he began 
changing his attitude toward that 
life because of the Benevolence 
disaster. 

The hospital ship Benevo¬ 
lence, recently out of mothballs 
and refitted for a role in the 
Korean War, steamed out of San 
Francisco Bay on a trial run in a 
thick fog. On its way back into the 
harbor, it was rammed by the 
lumber ship Mary Luckenback, 
which was sailing in the wrong 
lane. The Benevolence began to 
list and sink. The captain on the 
bridge had a heart attack and 
died. His replacement was im¬ 
mobilized with fear. With the 
port side under water, the ship 
hadn’t a chance. In the absence 
of other responsible authority. 
Herb was the one who called, 
“Abandon ship!” 


Stan, who heard about the 
mishap on the radio, was terribly 
distressed, thinking he had lost 
his lover for sure. But later they 
were reunited at the Marine’s 
Hospital. A subsequent fire in 
mid-Pacific on another misman¬ 
aged ship convinced Herb that 
seagoing was too dangerous for 
his health. 

After two years in the San Joa¬ 
quin Valley, where Stan taught at 
Reedly College and Herb ran 
Herb’s Hamburger Heaven, the 
couple moved to the Peninsula, 
where Herb taught at Menlo- 
Atherton High and Herb started 
a janitorial service, which he con¬ 
tinued for 28 years. 

Deciding in the late ’50s that 
business was more attractive, 
Stan left teaching, and the two 
got a flower and gift shop. Later, 
they got a second. The businesses 
occupied their attention until a 
few years ago, when they sold out 
and retired. 

When they were asked what 
has kept them together for 44 


years, their answers were differ¬ 
ent but closely related. 

“Our love for each other,” they 
both say. “We both like to nest 
and entertain,” Herb said. 

Stan emphasizes Herb’s 
unflagging devotion: “When I 
needed a friend, Herb was always 
there.” 

They are both involved in vol¬ 
unteer work. Herb labors with 
Imperial AIDS in San Jose, tak¬ 
ing care of AIDS patients’ needs. 

“I’m working harder there 
than I did at my regular work,” 
he declared. 

Stan is a telephone respondent 
at the National VD Hotline in 
Palo Alto, where he fields ques¬ 
tions from across the country. 

For six months in ’87 and ’88 
Herb and Stan contributed to the 
contemporary gay community 
with On the Scene, a newspaper 
that was read from Sacramento to 
Los Angeles. Their editor’s death 
and mounting expenses forced 
them to give up the project. 


Their recollections of older 
days on the gay scene concentrate 
on the fun in the various gay bars: 
Dolan’s, with its crystal 
chandelier chic; the Black Cat 
and its gay Bohemian at¬ 
mosphere; the 356 Taylor, where 
Lloyd Fox played all the show 
tunes on the piano and the organ; 
and of course Finnochio’s, the 
true home of gay camp. 

“They were the places wheref 
we could use our own language 
and indulge in our own mys¬ 
tique,” they agree. 

Hijinks of the past still enter¬ 
tains them. Herb recalls when he 
and a friend dressed in sailor 
suits, went to the bluffs near 
Land’s End and taunted the 
queens at Bareass Beach below. 
In another episode, when they 
were camping at The Pinnacles, 
they attracted a husband and 
father away from his family for a 
cozy evening. 

“Today, you can say your own 
piece,” Herb says. “We don’t 
have to take a back seat to 
anyone,” Stan adds. 

For the foreseeable future, they 
expect to continue their comfor¬ 
table lifestyle, though Herb’s 
heart trouble must be closely 
watched. They see gay people 
becoming more and more open, 
but they also point out that gays 
in small towns in Middle America 
can’t. 

Carefully choosing their indi¬ 
vidual freedoms, they still love 
being together, and feel at this 
time in their lives that they are 
growing even closer. ▼ 


Alioto 

(Continued from page 49) 
the benefits side of the law. The 
Health Services Board, an in¬ 
dependent agency, will decide 
how the benefits system should 
work. 

Eventually, I would like the see 
the private sector take steps to 
adopt its own domestic partner¬ 
ship regulations. The Chamber 
of Commerce has promised to 
take up the issue. At City Hall, we 
will need to keep up the pressure 
to make sure the chamber lives 
up to its commitments. 

The last 20 years have been fill¬ 
ed with dramatic changes for the 
lesbian and gay community, 
some of them wonderful, others 
devastating. Here in San Francis¬ 
co, many of us in the straight 
community can hold our heads 
up high knowing that we have 
worked hand-in-hand with the 
lesbian and gay community to 
create the most tolerant, non- 
discriminatory environment in 
the country. In addition, we have 
developed programs for dealing 
with the AIDS crisis that serve as 
models for the rest of the country. 

In the years ahead, I will be 
there in City Hall fighting to see 
that we stay on the forefront of 
what we hope will be a national 
movement toward the recognition 
of civil rights for lesbians and gay 
men. I salute the first 20 years of 
the lesbian and gay freedom 
movement, and I urge you to 
keep marching ahead into the 
future. ▼ 
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Madeleine Tress and Jan Sibley. 


(Photo: Darlene/PhotoGraphics) 


by Mary Richards 


Jan Sibley and Madeleine 
Tress have faced the world togeth¬ 
er for the last 26 years. Both ar¬ 
ticulate activists, they have 
witnessed changes in society, 
while maintaining a love that has 
spanned two decades. Like one of 
those wonderful Hollywood mu¬ 
sicals of the ’40s, all the cliches 
apply; side by side, still young at 
heart, they continue to travel the 
globe, and call San Francisco 
home. 

They have both worked 
through difficult times to make 
their lives successful. Madeleine 
remembers the witch hunts of the 
McCarthy era, and knows that be¬ 
cause she was a “suspected Com¬ 
munist and a lesbian” the FBI 
has a 10-inch-thick file on her ac¬ 
tivities, She wanted to go into in¬ 
ternational politics, but it was im¬ 
possible for her to get a security 
clearance. Now an attorney, she 
maintains to this day that the 
government was tipped off to her 
by “one of the leading dykes in 
Washington, D.C.” 

Jan spent her first 13 years in 
Alaska, where she was born. She 
moved to Los Angeles, grew up 
and married an eminent film 
writer and professor, but their 
relationship didn’t last. Although 
she started out in medical school, 
Jan eventually decided to 
become a teacher. Involvement 
with the civil rights movement of 
the ’60s led her to take her pro¬ 
fession to the ghetto schools of 
San Francisco. 

Madeleine maintains that a 
mutual interest in their careers is 
one of the main things that has 
kept their relationship going. Jan 
was there to nurture Madeleine 
through night school for a law 
degree, and whenever she could, 
Madeleine shared in Jan’s com¬ 
mitment to her less privileged 
young students. 

Jan recalls that a teacher from 
another school district used to 
steal supplies so she could main¬ 
tain her classes. 

“I didn’t have a set of readers, 

I didn’t have a set of math books, 

I didn’t have enough paper, pen¬ 
cils or crayons,” she says. “I 
would go down on my 35-minute 
lunch hour to the main library. 


Because I was a teacher, I could 
take out 40 books. I would take 
this sort of big kid with me, and 
we would do this once a week, so 
I would have enough books in my 
classroom. It was pretty bad.” 

The two women who came 
from such disparate backgrounds 
met in a gay bar in Sausalito in 
1962. Jan was brought to the bar 
by friends who were helping her 
to recover from the loss of her 
home, which had just succumb¬ 
ed to a Bay Area earthquake. 

“I was feeling lonely and 
grumpy and broke,” she claims. 

“I was not a lipstick lesbian at 
the time,” Madeleine recalls. “I 
was wearing my schleppiest 
clothing—an old blue sweater 
that I had for 30 years, my 
brother’s Marine pants, and 
house slippers!” 


Friends warned Jan never to 
see Madeleine again, because 
she was “very promiscuous, poli¬ 
tical and had an opinion on 
everything.” 

Love may be blind, but what 
about those other senses? 

“Madeleine had this great flat 
on Diamond Street,” Jan says, 
“and in her huge kitchen she had 
two big Magic Chef ranges. I 
thought, ‘Wow! This lady cooks!’ 
What I didn’t know was that one 
of those was disconnected (she 
was keeping it for a friend), and 
on the other, from her Jewish 
heritage she would cook a big pot 
of chicken and eat soup all 
week—for breakfast, lunch and 
dinner.” 

The relationship that began 
because of chicken, almost broke 
apart because of cats—“Wholly 
Cats,” that is, which was the 
name of the shop they opened on 
Polk and California. 


“It was a hot little shop,” Jan 
insists, and starts to laugh. “It 
was only open four days a week, 
from 11 a.m. to 5 p.m.” 

“Almost by appointment only, 
but not quite,” Madeleine adds. 
“The saviour of the shop was 
Bob Foster, who had just retired 
and was a window decorator from 
the Emporium. He sprinkled 
fairy dust around and made it 
look like the most fa ncy place in 
the world. Bob was wonderful— 
all the little old ladies loved this 
handsome man!” 

The shop was located just 
below Different Strokes, which in 
the early ’80s was an integrated 
bar. 

“We know a number of gay 
black men and mixed couples,” 
Madeleine says. “I listened to 
some of those men tell me stories 


of where they were really 
mistreated, even in same-sex bars 
because they were black, and I 
think if this community doesn’t 
get its act together between col¬ 
ors, that’s crazy.” 

“That was one of the things 
that bothered us during the six¬ 
ties,” Jan said. “I feel that being 
a lesbian is a minority. That be¬ 
ing Jewish is a minority, and I 
believe that all minorities should 
bond together and work together. 
It disturbs me when I find homo¬ 
sexual people discriminating 
against black people.” 

Although neither woman 
belongs to any political club in 
the city, they are involved in vari¬ 
ous organizations. Madeleine 
belongs to Bay Area Career 
Women and Bay Area Lawyers for 
Individual Rights, and Jan has 
volunteered for both Open Hand 
and Pets Are Wonderful Support 
(PAWS). 


"The only times corporations 
cared what happened in the 
ghettos was when the city 
started burning.” 


What do they think of young 
lesbians in the city? Jan im¬ 
mediately says, with a laugh, “I 
think they’re real cute! Every¬ 
thing is so much easier now for 
young lesbians. It was really hard 
for us, because of political op¬ 
pression and all kinds of oppres¬ 
sion, but it isn’t a major 
challenge now to be a lesbian. I 
hope they use their energy tado 
bigger and better things.” 

Madeleine adds, “Jan is right, 
you have more friends now, and 
use it well, but I’d say be careful 
when you come out—the world is 
not filled with liberals, and it 
wasn’t here in 1959. It was ex¬ 
tremely conservative, everybody 
was protecting themselves. There 
are still dangers in standing up 
and coming out. I really think 
people who put down people who 
don’t come out are wrong.” 


Madeleine recalls her days in 
New York, where the Stonewall 
riots occurred in summer 1969. 

“I had a thought,” she Says, 
“that they were taking a cue from 
the civil rights movement. The 
only time the civil rights move¬ 
ment ‘moved’ was when there 
were riots. The only time corpora¬ 
tions cared what happened to 
people in the ghettos was when 
the city started burning. 

“I think Stonewall gives 
credence to the people who have 
been fighting for years without 
the recognition. I guess I feel that 
Stonewall happened because it 
was right to happen. It brought 
another level of consciousness, it 
brought another level of strength, 
but there have been people in the 
community who have fought for 
each little bit of rights.” ▼ 


GAY DAY AT GRACE 
CATHEDRAL. SAT JULY 1. 
BISHOP J. SPONG CELEBRANT 
MALCOLM BOYD, PREACHING 

SERVICE BEGINS AT 5:30PM. BRING YOUR PARISH BANNER 
AND JOIN IN THE PROCESSION! 

SEMINARS THROUGHOUT THE DAY, BY 
MALCOLM BOYD, JANIE SPAHR, WILLIAM 
COUNTRYMAN, JOHN MCNEILL, ELLEN 
BARRETT, AND MORE! SEMINARS START AT 9AM 
AND GO UNTIL 4PM IN 11 /4 HR SESSIONS. COST IS $60 
FOR THE DAY (with lunch), $15 PER SEMINAR. BUY TICKETS 
FRI JUNE 30 BTWN 3-6PM AT THE CATHEDRAL, OR 20MIN 
PRIOR ON SATURDAY. 

WE CELEBRATE WITH ALL 
OF OUR SELVES. 

FIFTEENTH ANNIVERSARY 

I (aJ^A 5 Integrity National Convention & 

= I Fifteenth Anniversary Celebration 

^ Grace Cathedral, San Francisco. 
June 30 to July 31989 
GRACE CATHEDRAL IS AT 1051 
TAYLOR ST AT CALIFORNIA 
THE FULLNESS OF TIME FOR MORE INFO CALL 553-5270 


DIGNITY+INTEGRITY 

In the fullness of time 
we celebrate together, 
a generation of pride, 
a pilgrimage of hope I 

Join us for a post 
parade Celebration & 
Ecumenical Service.Rest 
your soul, & your feet. 

Service begins at 5:30PM June 25th, at Dolores Street Baptist 
Church. Dolores at Fifteenth Street. All are welcome. 
INTEGRITYisGay & Lesbian Episcopalians & Our Friends. 
DIGNITY is Gay & Lesbian Catholics & Our Friends. 

WE ARE AN INCLUSIVE COMMUNITY! 

For Info call Dignity 255-9244 or Integrity 553-5270. 
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2 Parade Grand Marshals 
Were Lesbian Trailblazers 


SAN FRANQSCO l£SHAN/GAY FREEKIM QAY MRAOE & aUBRAHON 



Phyllis Lyon, who will be one of the grand marshals at this 
year's Lesbian/Gay Freedom Day Parade. 

(Photo: Darlene/PhotoGraphics) 



Del Martin, one of the grand marshals of the June 25 Les¬ 
bian/Gay Freedom Day Parade. (Photo: Darlene/PhotoGraphics) 


by Mary Richards 

On June 25 Del Martin and 
Phyllis Lyon will be grand mar¬ 
shals of one of the largest Les¬ 
bian/Gay Freedom Day Parades 
in San Francisco history. They 
are honored by the community 
for more than 30 years of service 
to the gay movement, and for 
their significant contributions to 
women’s rights. 

The two wotnen, who have 
been lovers for 36 years, founded 
the first lesbian organization in 
the nation, the Daughters of 
Bilitis, and authored a classic of 
modern literature, Lesbian/ 
Woman. 

Their years of effort were well 
spent. San Francisco has just 
passed one of the first domestic 
partnership laws in the country, 
legitimizing relationships for 
unwed people who live together. 


The clinic, which bears their 
names, continues to offer unex¬ 
celled health protection for 
women, regardless of their status. 

In 1953, when Del and Phyllis 
moved to San Francisco, their 
first apartment was in the Castro 
area, a section of the city where 
Irish working-class families made 
their homes. There were no gay 
restaurants or bars in this part of 
town, because there was no gay 
community. 

They did finally manage to 
make contact with a few other les¬ 
bian women, who had decided to 
form a social club. Recalling this 
time, Phyllis says, “We were very 
closeted. We were very scared at 
this point. We were going to be a 
secret, lesbian society and we 
weren’t going to let anybody 
know we existed.” 

The social club was called 
Daughters of Bilitis. The name is 


derived from a long, narrative 
poem about lesbianism at¬ 
tributed to a Frenchman. Never 
having heard of the poem, Phyllis 
and Del sought information in 
the San Francisco Public Library. 

Phyllis says, “They didn’t have 
anything on anything. We didn’t 
know enough to look under ‘sex¬ 
ual deviate.’ ” 

They knew enough, eventually, 
to realize they wanted more than 
a social club. By 1956 the DOB 
began publishing a newsletter 
called The Ladder, and started to 
have public discussion meetings. 

“It is not true,” Phyllis states, 
“that the DOB got started as the 
women’s auxiliary to the existing 
male movement, because we 
didn’t know that the Mattachine 
Society existed and we didn’t 
know that One, Inc. existed until 
we had started. Then we discov¬ 
ered Mattachine here in the city, 
and One in Los Angeles. 

More women and men began 
to attend the discussion 
meetings. 

“We had different profes¬ 
sional speakers to validate us,” 
Del recalls, “because at that 
time, when you were considered 
to be illegal, immoral and sick, 
that was pretty heavy to deal with. 

“We were only beginning to 
find each other, and we had to 
deal with these fears. We had at¬ 
torneys who explained what our 
rights were.” 

Police raids on bars were com¬ 
monplace during those years in 
San Francisco. When gays and 
lesbians were rounded up and 
brought to court, the easiest way 
out was to plead guilty,' pay a fine, 
and hope your name didn’t end 
up in the newspaper. 

Working with attorneys, the 
DOB convinced people to fight 
for their rights. 

“They began to learn,” Del 
says, “how not to do the guilty 
trip, instead of just going along 
with the system.” 

Two hundred people attended 
the first national lesbian con¬ 
ference held by DOB in 1960 in 
what is now the San Franciscan 
Hotel on Market Street. For the 
first time at a public gathering of 
gays and lesbians in this city, a 


clergyman from the Council of 
Churches was present. 

On Jan. 1,1965, the first drag 
ball was held in San Francisco. 

“As far as we’re concerned,” 
Del states, “we consider that ball 
to be our Stonewall, because 500 
lesbians and gay men crossed a 
picket line of cops to go in, and 
that was while the entrance was 
floodlighted and photos were be¬ 
ing taken of everybody who went 
in and out.” 

Repercussions followed the 
event, and wire services picked 
up the story. Resultant publicity 
lead to the appointment of a 
liaison between 'the "'police 
department and the gay and les¬ 
bian community. 

The movement was growing 
and getting stronger, and Del 
Martin and Phyllis Lyon con¬ 
tinued to fight for the rights of 
their community. In 1972 they co¬ 
authored a book entitled Les¬ 


bian/Woman, which is con¬ 
sidered a modern classic of its 
kind. It is dedicated “To The 
Daughters of Bilitis—and to all 
the other daughters throughout 
the world who are struggling with 
their identity as Lesbian/ 
Woman.” 

The book is written with 
humor and insight, and has 
changed the lives of lesbian 
women who had nowhere to turn 
for validation of their lifestyle. It 
covers all phases of lesbian life, 
and stands as a treatise against 
society’s stereotypes. 

Because of their commitment 
to human rights, and women in 
particular, the Lyon/Martin 
Women’s Health Services Clinic 
was named after Phyllis and Del. 
This honor is only one of many 
that has been given to these 
women who have been in the fore¬ 
front of the struggle for dignity, 
respect and rights of lesbians 
throughout the world. T 


Gilbert Baker: 
Gay America's 
Flag Maker 


by Mary Richards 

Throughout the world, flags 
are recognized as symbols. Their 
vivid colors and stately designs 
recall an ancient power: to 
distinguish friend from foe; as a 
rallying point in time of battle; to 
demark unity against oppression; 
and to carry forward the promise 
of hope and continuance. 

The gay and lesbian commun¬ 
ity stands with a flag of rainbow 
colors, evocative of the beauty of 
a natural phenomena in the 
heavens—an arc of good fortune 
created by raindrops and 
sunlight. 


When Gilbert Baker designed 
and produced the first gay flag in 
San Francisco in 1978, he had no 
way of knowing that his concept 
would one day become the pri¬ 
mary symbol for an entire politi¬ 
cal movement. In 1989, as in 
years past, the rainbow flag will 
fly from City Hall, the seat of 
power in San Francisco. Officially 
sanctioned to represent the gay 
and lesbian community, the rain¬ 
bow flag is now recognized by the 
International Congress of Flag 
Makers. 

(Continued on next page) 



Holding up one of the new gay pride flags are, left to right, Gilbert Baker, Flo Tumolo, Phyllis 
Lyon, Del Martin, and Steven Lindsay. . (Photo: oariene/PhotoGraphicsi 
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San Francisco's First Empress 
Returns as Parade Grand Marshal 


by Allen White 


H.I.M. Jose Sarria, the first empress, as the Widow Norton. 

(Photo: S. Savage) 


announced that he would depart 
from in front of City Hall in a 
large heated balloon. On the day 
of the event, it was announced the 
plans were cancelled because of 
high winds. In fact, the real 
reason is that Sarria is afraid of 
heights. 

Sarria, now living in Phoenix, 
frequently comes to San Francis¬ 
co to participate in community 
functions. Last year the “In 


Memory of Friends” show 
featured Jose and revolved 
around the entertainer and the 
Black Cat. 

Sarria is in San Francisco this 
week to participate in many 
events on behalf of the Les¬ 
bian/Gay Freedom Day Parade. 
Sunday morning he will join 
Phyllis Lyon and Del Martin to 
lead the 1989 parade down Mar¬ 
ket Street. ▼ 


Jose Sarria, a grand marshal of 
the 1989 Lesbian/Gay Freedom 
Day Parade, is a San Francisco in¬ 
stitution. He was the first open¬ 
ly gay person to run for public of¬ 
fice in the city, and he was the 
first empress in what has become 
known as the “court system.” 

Jose is, first and foremost, an 
entertainer. He began his career 
at the long ago closed Beige 
Room. A few years later he mov¬ 
ed to the Black Cat. The bar, 
located on Montgomery Street, 
was known as a Bohemian bar. 
During the ’50s, Jose created a 
unique drag act that made him 
an immediate hit. With his 
pianist, Hazel, he created a Sun¬ 
day afternoon presentation that 
was a parody on opera. The Sun¬ 
day afternoon operas would 
outlast the Black Cat and be per¬ 
formed through most of Jose’s 
career in San Francisco. 


At the Black Cat, Sarria would 
use his platform to tell his gay 
patrons to stand up for their 
rights. Many of the city’s parks, 
in those days, were favorite cruis¬ 
ing spots. Jose would warn 
customers of areas where police 
had stepped up harassment. 

During those days the Black 
Cat was located across the street 
from the Hall of Justice. Today, 
the Financial District Holiday 
Inn has replaced the hall. It 
became a common occurrence 
for Jose to take his customers 
into the street and have them 
direct their voices to the city 
prison and sing, “God Bless the 
Nelly Queens.” 

In 1961, exasperated by the 
waves of police oppression, Sar¬ 
ria decided to run for San Fran¬ 
cisco supervisor. He did prac¬ 
tically no campaigning in any 
location other than the Black 
Cat. When the ballots were being 
counted, he threw a victory party. 

No one expected him to win 
and he didn’t. What he did do 
was amass more than 5,000 votes, 
which was considered remark¬ 
able because he spent less than 
$500 on his campaign. 

Following the political experi¬ 
ment, Jose was arrested on a 
harassment charge. The judge, in 


present knitting needles. (Photo: Mick Hicks) 


dismissing the charge, said, “I 
will not allow my court to become 
an instrument of punishment of 
unsuccessful candidates.” 

The Black Cat became a test 
case for the Alcoholic Beverage 
Control board. The issue was 
whether a bar could be closed for 
catering to homosexuals. Though 
the case established several legal 
landmarks, the bar was forced to 
close because of staggering legal 
costs. 

On Oct. 31, 1965, Jose was 
crowned royal empress de San 
Francisco and with that began a 
tradition of empresses and 
emperors in San Francisco. 
Somewhere in the process it 
became apparent that the last 
emperor had been Joshua Nor¬ 
ton, a colorful man who moved 
through the streets of San Fran¬ 
cisco during the gold rush days. 

If Jose was the empress, he 
reasoned, then he might as well 
be the Widow Norton. Never one 


for suDtlety, this Widow iNortoh 
took to holding events at the 
graveside of Joshua Norton in a 
cemetery in Colma. 

The empresses and emperors 
that have been elected to follow 
in these unique offices have 
created a foundation for San 
Francisco’s gay community. Each 
year they raise thousands of 
dollars for gay charities. A 
decade ago when the Briggs anti¬ 
gay initiative was being fought, 
these people raised tens of thou¬ 
sands of dollars to successfully 
fight the proposed law. 

During the 50-year celebration 
of the Bay Bridge, several people 
chose to rename the bridge in 
honor of Joshua Norton. To raise 
funds for bridge lighting efforts, 
Jose went to the bridge decked 
out in his best Widow Norton 
finery and claimed it “for my 
dear departed husband, Joshua.” 

A few years ago he decided to 
make his farewell from San Fran¬ 
cisco. With much hoopla, it was 


(Continued from previous page) 

“A flag is more than words,” 
Baker claims. “It conveys emo¬ 
tion, it conveys history, it conveys 
something spiritual—and I think 
that’s happened with the gay 
flag. It’s not like a product. You 
can’t just design a log and put it 
on the gay movement.” 

One of the early symbols used, 
which is still seen today in gay 
parades and marches, is a black 
flag with a pink triangle. Gilbert 
feels that particular graphic con¬ 
veys a disturbing message. 

“The pink triangle is a symbol 
of gay oppression,” he states. “It 
comes from Nagi Germany. Peo¬ 
ple think the pink triangle was 
gay liberation, but it isn’t. I adore 
pink, but I don’t particularly like 
the symbol that our oppressors 
put on us. It’s different when we 
put a label on ourselves.” 

For Baker, the idea of the rain¬ 
bow “just seemed logical. We put 
a rainbow around us because we 


believe our sexuality is beautiful, 
and we celebrate our sexuality as 
a beautiful part of nature.” 

Although it seems to be the 
project dearest to his heart, the 
creation of the gay flag is only 
one result of Baker’s talent. He 
calls himself a production 
designer, admits to being 
fascinated by spectacle, and in¬ 
trigued, he says, by the giant 
“graphics of revolution” seen in 
China and the Philippines. 

Baker has dressed San Fran¬ 
cisco’s landmark buildings for 
the wealthy and the powerful. 
City leaders have welcomed 
heads of state from throughout 
the world amid the pomp and 
pageantry he has created, 

Chinese Communist Party 
chief Zhao Ziyang, Prince Albert 
of Monaco, President Francois 
Mitterrand of France, and King 
Juan Carlos of Spain share some¬ 
thing in common—their visits to 
this city were all enlivened by 


Gilbert Baker’s imagination. 

For the 1984 Democratic Con¬ 
vention Baker turned Moscone 
Center into a fantasy of stars and 
stripes. His canopy of consulate 
flags still flies above the atrium 
of Citicorp’s restoration at One 
Sansome St. In 1988 he used 
10,000 yards of fabric to dress 
lamp posts in enormous evening 
gowns for the Black and White 
Ball. 

Decorating on a large scale is 
hard work. For months he and his 
two assistants, Jerry Schreyer and 
White Feather Lal^sh, have been 
laboring to complete the restora¬ 
tion of hundreds of rainbow ban¬ 
ners that have lined Market 
Street for the past 10 years. 

“I’m obsessed when I’m do¬ 
ing it,” Baker says. “I think 
nothing of working around the 
clock.” Some weeks, he says, “I’ll 
probably work 80 hours—doing 
double shifts every day.” 


In addition to new flags that fly 
from lamp posts along the parade 
route, the designer is doing a 
limited edition of personally 
made rainbow flags to be made 
available at one of the booths in 
Civic Center the day of the 
parade. Although he has the 
facilities to be able to produce 
flags on a larger scale, Gilbert ap¬ 
preciates individual effort. 

“When I go to the gay parade 
and see somebody else’s home¬ 
made rainbow flag, that to me is 
more beautiful and more 
moving—and I’m certain more 
noticeable,” he says. “It has an 
impact. There’s something about 
the labor that just comes through 
in the artwork.” 

People persist in comparing 
Baker to Betsy Ross, but he finds 
the analogy distasteful. 

He maintains that “people 
make flags because they love 
them. A flag is something that’s 


from the soul of the people. It 
doesn’t have anything to do with 
Betsy Ross. It has to do with what 
people want.” 

They want the gay flag, and in 
every size imaginable. From the 
beginning. Baker worked with 
manufacturers to get it mass- 
produced and available to the 
public for events such as the Les¬ 
bian and Gay Freedom Day 
Parade. 

“Having one big rainbow flag 
is very nice,” he says. “Having 
400,000 of them is something en¬ 
tirely different, 

“Now the gay parade is fan¬ 
tastic, it’s brilliant, it’s all the col¬ 
ors of the rainbow. It’s every col¬ 
or, and somehow it all works. 
Every year the parade gets better 
and better. The messages get 
more and more sharp, and the 
messages get farther and farther 
out there.” T 
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San Francisco's Stonewall 

Raid on Gay Dance Shoot Up the City 


I « I 



by Allen White 

On Jan. 1,1965, a growing gay 
community used a New Year’s 
Day dance party to make a stand 
for their rights. It was, many 
believe, San Francisco’s 
Stonewall. 

Unlike New York City, San 
Francisco’s gay community had 
been growing and developing for 
almost a decade. Jose Sarria had 
already run for public office, 
becoming the first openly gay 
person to do so. Phyllis Lyon and 
Del Martin had founded the 
Daughters of Bilitis, the first les-. 
bian rights organization in the 
country. Gay men had joined 
together to form the Society for 
Individual Rights. Hal Call had 
formed the Mattachine Society. 
Social clubs had formed like the 
Coits and the bar owners had or¬ 
ganized the Tavern Guild. 

It was a community that was 
becoming increasingly visible. 
Against that visibility was the 
constant threat of police harass¬ 
ment. Undercover police were 
assigned to go into gay bars and 
arrest people for simply touching 
or hugging each other. Holding 
hands was an arrestable offense. 

The turning point came with a 
dance sponsored by the Council 
for Religion and the Homosex¬ 
ual. The organization was the 
concept of the Rev. Ted Mcllven- 
na, then a young adult director at 
Glide Church. Working with him 
was the Rev. Cecil Williams. At 
the time, Williams had been at 
Glide for less than a year. Also in 
the pack of ministers was the Rev. 
Robert Cromey, who at the time 
was a special assistant to 
Episcopal Bishop James Pike, 
the Rev. Clarence Calwell of the 
United Church of Christ and 
Chuck Lewis of the Lutheran’s 
North Beach Mission. 


The purpose of the ball was to 
raise funds to “create a dialogue 
between the church and the 
homosexual,’’ said organizers. 
What they really created was a 
lavish party with an orchestra 
and a show. The location was the 
old California Hall on Polk Street 
near Turk, which now houses the 
Culinary Academy. 

The police furnished the 
drama. Prior to the dance they 
set up floodlights outside the 
hall. As each person arrived they 
were photographed. 

Phyllis Lyon and Del Martin 
had arrived early, before the 
police. They were at the ticket 
table. 

“I remember the people all 
looked stunned as they came in 
the front door.’’ 

It would he later in the evening 
before they found out each had 
run a gauntlet of police cameras. 

Herb Caen would report the 
following week that the police 
took more than four hours of 
footage at the event. “Longer 
than Cleopatra,’’ Caen said, “and 
probably better.” 

Outside, on the street, the 
ministers gathered and observed. 
The ministers were outraged. 

“The police department 
wanted to deal more in theology 
rather than open up dialogue,” 
Williams said. “They looked at 
the rings on our fingers and said, 
‘We see you’re married, how do 
your wives accept this?’ ” 

There were three lawyers who 
were present to deal with any 
legal problems. Before the night 
ended they would all be in jail. 
Two of the attorneys were Elliot 
Leighton and Arroyo Seco. 

The third attorney who was ar¬ 
rested that night was Herb 
Donaldson. He would later 


become the second openly gay 
person in California to be ap¬ 
pointed to a judgeship. He now 
sits on the San Francisco Muni¬ 
cipal Court. 

They arrested Nancy May, who 
worked for the Teamsters, be¬ 
cause she complained of the 
treatment. She was charged with 
obstructing justice. 

The entertainment for the 
night was Franklin. Gene Boche, 
who many know as Bella, 
remembers the show as 
“fabulous.” 

“Franklin wore this incredible 
white jewel gown and came out in 
front of a 25-piece orchestra,” 
Boche said. 

Franklin is a hair stylist in the 
Fairmont Hotel. Wearing the 
white gown and a Barbra Strei¬ 
sand-styled blond wig, the enter¬ 
tainer came out of the orchestra, 
one time playing the violin, 
another time playing the 
trumpet. 


“The band leader played the 
trumpet off stage,” he remem¬ 
bers. 

His big number was an imper¬ 
sonation of Marlene Dietrich. 

“They had created an outfit 
made of 1,500 balloons. I will 
never forget coming out and sing¬ 
ing ‘You’re the Cream in My Cof¬ 
fee.’ ” 

As he performed, the police 
descended on the 500 people in 
the building. 

“It was really scary,” Franklin 
said. “It seemed so safe.” 

Franklin had a hard time see¬ 
ing the crowd because of the 
lights. He just knew there was 
commotion. 

Somewhere between 20 and 40 
police officers descended on the 
hall. Phyllis Lyon remembers that 
two people were standing on 
folding chairs to watch the show. 
As the chairs began to collapse, 
the two grabbed for each other. 


The two—Konrad Osterreich of 
Los Angeles and Jon Borset who 
worked as a display person on 
Pine Street—whose touching was 
deemed by police to be lewd were 
arrested on charges of disorder¬ 
ly conduct. As was the case in 
those days, part of the punish¬ 
ment was to have your name and 
where you worked published in 
the San Francisco Chronicle. 

Bob Cramer was one of dozens 
of people who had tickets for the 
event. 

“As I drove up I could see all 
the police and the lights.” Like 
most gays in those days, he drove 
on. 

The dance was held on a Fri¬ 
day night. On Saturday, the 
ministers held a news conference, 
angrily denouncing the police. 
They accused the police of “in¬ 
timidation and obvious hostility. 
The Rev Mcllvenna said the 
police told them “that they 
thought we were being used by 
various homosexual organiza¬ 
tions in this city.” 

Mcllvenna also said, “It was a 
very well run ball. After the police 
forced their way in, it took them 
more than an hour to find any¬ 
thing wrong.” 

The following week then- 
Mayor John Shelley ordered 
then-Police Chief Thomas Cahill 
to conduct an investigation. 

Raids were nothing new to gays 
in San Francisco. What was dif¬ 
ferent was the public attention. 
The ministers had focused atten¬ 
tion on the event in a way that 
had never before been done. 
Straights in San Francisco were 
exposed to the gay community 
through the eyes of the ministers. 
It made the difference and the 
relationship between the police, 
gays, the church and city govern¬ 
ment would never be the same 
again. ^ 


The Next Generation 

What Gay Pride Means to the Young 


by Allen White 

The 1989 Lesbian/Gay Free¬ 
dom Day Parade is especially im¬ 
portant for the younger members 
of the gay community. 

“This will be the first time to 
see the parade with the man I 
love. I am going to take my lover, 
who is Ben Abner,” Nelson Gill, 
23, said. 

Ben Abner, 25, said he “ex¬ 
pects to see people caring for the 
crowd. I am there for the motiva¬ 
tion of everyone else. It builds in¬ 
ner strength for all of us. It is like 
going to church.” 

Peter Escalante, 21, said, “It is 
really fascinating when 250,000 
people get out there and make a 
statement. It lets everybody know 
there are gay people and a lot of 
them.” 

Dan Dibble, 24, is a bartender 
at the Rendezvous on Polk Street. 
The parade has a very special 
meaning for him. It was at the 
parade that he met his fover, 
Scott Butler. 

“It’s our anniversary,” he said. 

Steve Gomez, 25, who works at 
the Pacific Center in Berkeley, 


looks forward to the parade be¬ 
cause he can “be able to say yes, 
we are gay and yes, we love it, and 
therefore how can you not love 
it.” 

These are all young people 
who are becoming part of San 
Francisco’s gay community as it 
heads into the ’90s. Their views 
are different than their older 
counterparts. They even define 
community differently. 

“I think there is going to be 
less of a community in the 
future,” Escalante said. “The 
community that we have is older 
people whereas the younger peo¬ 
ple are more mainstream.” 

“We never had any reason to 
group together or anything to 
fight about,” he said. “The older 
gays had to fight for gay rights. 
Stonewall and everything. We are 
now reaping the benefits the 
older gay men fought for. Of 
course, there is AIDS, but that is 
affecting the older gay commun¬ 
ity, not the younger community.” 

Steve Gomez thinks that the 
entire spectrum of younger gays 
is not presented. 


“I think that when something 
is written about gays it is always 
carefree and social. I don’t think 
it is discussed very often about 
what young gays do in the com¬ 
munity. I work for the Pacific 
Center in Berkeley. When I was 
a student at the University of 
California—Berkeley 1 was one 
of the co-writers of the AIDS 
Education Week there.” 

“I guess everybody has three 
parts to their lives,” Gomez said. 
“They have their work, their 
social life and then their com¬ 
munity. Unfortunately, I don’t 
think a lot of gays think of com¬ 
munity.” 

He said the gay community of 
the future “won’t be just a gay 
ghetto. You know, I think there is 
a pendulum, and it swings back 
and forth. I can see how Berkeley 
in the ’60s was so radical and in 
the ’80s has become so much 
more conservative. I think that is 
what happened in the gay 
culture.” 

“For awhile, with Stonewall 
and people like Harvey Milk who 

(Continued on page 66) 
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Doing what comes naturally. 


(Photo: Darlene/PhotoGraphics) 
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SF's Gay Bars, Restaurants: 
More Than Places to Eat, Dine 



SAN FRANaSCO LESBIAN/GAY FREEDOM DAY BARADE & CEIEBRAPON 


I t was 20 years ago on a Sun¬ 
day in 1969. The mood for 
many was a certain sadness. 
The talk over brunch at the 
Fickle Fox on Valencia or 
Jackson’s on Bay Street was cer¬ 
tainly not about the rioting on 
Christopher Street in New York 
City. Very few knew of a bar call¬ 
ed Stonewall on that Sunday 
afternoon. 

The morning paper carried 
the news—Judy Garland had 
died in London. 

For more than 40 years there 
was a very unique, yet very real 
relationship between the gay 
community and this entertainer. 
It was much more than simply 
hearing “Over the Rainbow.” It 
seemed to be embodied in the 
struggles of the young actress in 
A Star Is Born. Somehow there 
was more than a few that crossed 
the stages of the 181 Club, the 
Fantasy and the Gilded Cage who 
wanted to be “Born in a Trunk.” 



There was the overweight Judy 
who lost all those pounds and 
wowed them at Carnegie Hall. 
Then there was the record album 
that captured that New York eve¬ 
ning. A magical moment could 
be recreated when a drag queen 
could emulate Judy Garland 
singing about “San Francisco.” 

Many hundreds, possibly thou¬ 
sands, from San Francisco’s 
blooming gay and lesbian com¬ 
munity filled the Civic Auditor¬ 
ium to catch a glimpse of Judy 
Garland in the early ’60s. Les¬ 
bians jumped out of their seats 
and their closets to have the 
chance to shake her hand as she 
crossed the huge stage. 

It was a different era, yet cer¬ 
tainly an exciting time for a gay 
community on the move, there 
were more than 60 gay bars 
spread across the city. They 
seemed to be incredibly unique 
one from another. Sleazy bars 
and classy gay restaurants were 
only a few minutes apart. 

For some, the number-one bar 
was the Rendezvous on Sutter 
Street. The owners had moved 
this bastion of gay cruising from 
a downstairs bar called the 
Hideaway. As the decade ended, 
the walk was upstairs to what, at 
the time, seemed like the largest 
gay bar in the world. 



On Folsom Street, a hipper 
version of the Rendezvous was in 
full gear. The Stud was becoming 
the first stop for a new generation 
of gays migrating to San Fran¬ 
cisco. 

Those that ventured onto 
Folsom from the Stud received a 



Movin’ on . . , 


1145 Folsom 


quick and, for some, a rather 
shocking introduction to the city. 
The center of the gay commun¬ 
ity seemed to focus on the corner 
of 11th and Folsom. The bar was 
called Fe-Be’s, and what an ex¬ 
perience it was. Sunday after¬ 
noon was a time when the com¬ 
munity got together. 

A community that was still 
pretty much in the closet looked 
forward to Sunday afternoons on 
Folsom. Down from Fe-Be’s were 
several other bars. Finding a 
good parking place for a motor¬ 
cycle at the Ramrod was almost 
as hard as finding a place to sip 
a beer on Sunday afternoons. 
Also on the Folsom strip was the 
Corral, the Watering Hole and 
the Round-Up. 



The lesbian bar of the day was 
out on Cole Street and it was call¬ 
ed Maud’s. The closing of the bar 
this month marks the end of an 
era for gay San Francisco. It was 
from an upstairs office in the bar 
that Rikki Striecher worked to 
create a new standard of com¬ 
munity for lesbians. She would 
later open Amelia’s on Valencia 
and go on to be a foundation of 
almost every significant gay com¬ 
munity effort that happened in 
the city. 

Ironically, most gay men 
didn’t know of Maud’s in those 
years. What they did know about 
was Bradley’s Corner, which was 
just a block away and seemed to 
be the personification of the 
neighborhood gay bar. 

Bars were for more than drink¬ 
ing, and gay restaurants were cer¬ 
tainly for more than eating. Gay 
restaurants became a symbol of 
a maturing and self-confident 


community. A certain statement 
was made to a person’s favorite 
person and their peers by where 
they went to eat. The choices 
were many. 

A certain attitude, behind 
their backs they might call it 
pretentiousness, was made with a 
dining experience at Gordon’s. 
Located at Sansome and Broad¬ 
way, it was assumed that diners 
would at least attempt to be on 
their good behavior. 

Over at Bay and Stockton was 
possibly the most popular restau¬ 
rant of the time—^Jackson’s. On 
Friday and Saturday nights and 
on Sunday afternoons the trick 
was to get a reservation without 
too long a wait. Down the street 
on Bay was another favorite 
eating spot, the Baj. 

For many years, the host at 
Jackson’s was Don Cavallo. He 
had nurtured a generation of a 
gay community’s young at a 
subterranean Don’s restaurant at 



Fickle Fox 


the corner of Pine and Leaven¬ 
worth streets. Cavallo then mov¬ 
ed from Jackson’s and opened 
his own restaurant, the Fickle 
Fox, on Valencia near 20th Street. 

At the Embarcadero the 
crowds jammed On the Levee for 
dinner. A king-cut prime rib sold 
for $4.25 on Monday and Thurs¬ 
day nights. Dinners on Friday 
through Sunday night were pric¬ 
ed from $2.75. 

Across town at Presidio and 
Sacramento was Club Dori. It was 
a favorite, if for no other reason 
than the owner, George Banda, a 
straight man, is given credit by 
many as being as instrumental 
in the building of San Francisco’s 
gay community as any gay man 
or lesbian. 

In 1969 the upper Grant 
Avenue area was somewhat of a 
collage of an earlier “beat” 
generation, the hippie era that 
was in full swing in the Haight 
and the older, more established 
gays. The bars and restaurants 
that did a booming business in¬ 
cluded the Paper Doll, the Cop¬ 
per Lantern and the Savoy Tivoli. 


118 JONES STREET • 771-7575 


Polk Gulch was awash in gay 
bars and restaurants. They began 
near Post Street with the Lucky 
Spot and the PS. Restaurant and 
continued on up to the Cloud 7 
at Union and Polk. In between 
there were an assortment of bars 
that went by names like the 
House of Harmony, the Maple 
Leaf, the Early Bird and the 
Yacht Club. 

Through it all was the Tender¬ 
loin. Bay Area Reporter colum¬ 



Mauds, soon to be no more. 


(Photo; Barbara Maggiani) 


nist Sweet Lips would reign, or at 
least seemed to, from the Kokpit 
bar at Turk and Leavenworth. 
Down the street near Taylor was 
the Blue and Gold, the Sound of 
Music and the Landmark. Just a 
few blocks away on Mason Street 
was a cluster of bars operated by 
a man called Uncle Billy. More 
than a few drag queens got their 
start at the Frolic Room and the 
Scoreboard. 
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Though just two blocks away 
from each other the Trapp and 
the Gilded Cage seemed to repre¬ 
sent the total extremes of the 
city’s thriving community. The 
Trapp would be described by 
many as a dive. Interestingly, 
most people who gave it that 
description were enjoying the en¬ 
vironment more than they cared 
to admit. 

The Gilded Cage closed June 


1, 1969. It was the home for six 
years of Charles Pierce and Rio 
Dante. The Gilded Cage devel¬ 
oped into one of the most impor¬ 
tant and popular gay establish¬ 
ments in the city. It became 
known around the world as the 
home of these two entertainers. It 
was a place that never lost its gay 
identity while catering to a mix 
of straight society types, world 
travelers and tourists. 

When the Gilded Cage closed. 
Pierce moved to Gold Street, 
another club in the Broadway 
area. Though the crowd followed 
Pierce, it would never create the 
distinctive identity that took 
place at the Cage. 

Though not as well known, the 
Fantasy followed in the path of 
the Gilded Cage to become a 
home for entertainers who, per¬ 
forming in drag, were always 
much more than drag queens. 
The stable of entertainers at the 
club, which was located in a small 
alley across from the Downtown 
Center garage, was headed by 
Alan Lloyd. 

The riots of Stonewall were 
part of the changes that were tak¬ 
ing place as the gay community 
became part of a genuine move¬ 
ment. Organizations like the 
Society for Individual Rights 
were quickly emerging. Police 
riots of an earlier day were replac¬ 
ed with meetings with then- 
Police Chief A1 Nelder. 

It was a changing time, a time 
when there would be no more 
Judy Garland. T 
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Marchers Will Find 
Plenty To Do 
At Civic Center 


SAN FRANaSCO L£SBIAN/GAY FREEDOM CAY RARAOE & aiEBRAHON 


by Allen White 

Celebrating the 20th anniver¬ 
sary of Stonewall, the 1989 San 
Francisco Lesbian/Gay Freedom 
Day parade begins Sunday, June 
25, at 11 a.m. Moving through 
dozens of brand-new rainbow 
flags, the marchers will arrive in 
the Civic Center where more en¬ 
tertainment and expressions of 
gay pride will be presented than 
ever. 

This year the parade will begin 
at the corner of Castro and Mar¬ 
ket streets. The route will take the 
parade down Market to Franklin 
Street. The line of march will 
then turn left heading north on 
Franklin. At Grove Street the 
parade will head toward Civic 
Center, passing between the 
Opera House and Davies Sym¬ 
phony Hall. For the first time in 
several years the route will take 
the marchers and the floats into 
Civic Center. The floats will then 
turn right on Polk Street and 
leave the parade. The marchers 
will move into Civic Center Plaza. 

The parade will form back 
from Market Street on Castro to 
19th Street and east, west on 18th 
to Collingwood and east on 18th 
Street to Dolores. 

Leading the parade will again 
be Dykes on Bikes. For the past 
year, the several women’s motor¬ 
cycle groups have been meeting 
to create new guidelines for the 
participants. They will arrive at 
the parade route coming down 


Market Street and crossing the 
intersection of Castro as they 
move into the parade route. 

They will be followed by the 
grand marshals of the parade— 
Phyllis Lyon and her lover of 35 
years, Del Martin, and San Fran¬ 
cisco gay entertainment legend 
Jose Sarria. 

Though the theme of the 
parade and celebration is the 
20th anniversary of the Stonewall 
uprising in New York, the grand 
marshals represent a history of 
San Francisco’s gay movement, 
which predates Stonewall by 
many years. 

Included in the more than 200 
floats and marching units will be 
the Women’s Float. This will be 
the first time in several years that 
many women and their organiza¬ 
tions have joined together to con¬ 
struct an entry in the parade. 

At the Civic Center, parade 
participants will find a disco- 
dance tent, four stages and a 
visual-arts display. Activities on 
each of the stages begins at noon 
and concludes with a finale on 
the stage in front of City Hall. 

The stage in front of the Polk 
Street entrance to City Hall will 
be set off by a giant pink 
backdrop created by Gilbert 
Baker. 

One of the most dynamic of 
the new entertainment areas will 
be an exhibition performance 


area on Polk Street between 
McAllister and Golden Gate 
Avenue. A wide range of activities 
will be presented including 
choral groups, martial-arts 
groups, square dancers and 
members of a gay wrestling club. 

A smaller, more intimate club 
atmosphere is slated for the caba¬ 
ret stage at McAllister and Hyde 
streets. Featured at this location 
will be entertainers presenting a 
range of music including jazz, 
rhythm and blues, show tunes, 
gospel and a variety of other 
musical forms. 

Another entertainment stage 
will be located at Larkin and 
Golden Gate. Local bands, com¬ 
edians, singers and speakers will 
be featured. 

Lesbian/gay artists will be the 
focus of a unique visual-arts 
display, which will be located in 
the Civic Center Plaza. 

A special-needs parade view¬ 
ing area will be located on the 
north side of Grove Street be¬ 
tween Van Ness and Polk. There 
will also be special-needs viewing 
and seating areas at each stage. 

To identify the many areas in 
the Civic Center, the entire plaza 
will be coded with the many col¬ 
ors from the rainbow flag. 
Balloon clusters will be placed to 
highlight each quadrant. For ex¬ 
ample, Polk Street will become 
purple with the areas adjacent to 



the Civic Center reflecting pool 
colored orange and yellow. The 
color for Larkin Street is blue and 
red, while McAllister Street will 
be designated by lavender and 
green. 

This year is the 10th anniver¬ 
sary of the Path of Gold Rainbow 
Flag display on Market Street. 
Raising Colors has been respon¬ 
sible for the project since 1984. 
This year’s display features a 
more reliable design incor¬ 


porating the original flags. 

Raising Colors commissioned 
Gilber Baker, a San Francisco 
vexillographic artist whose vision 
inspired the original rainbow 
flag, to re-engineer and improve 
the existing design. Past pro¬ 
blems have included theft and 
wind damage. The new design 
solves these problems by 
eliminating stress with a higher 
placement. 


Plenty of Gay Day Tea Dances Planned 

by Allen White 


“Let’s Dance At The Beach” 
is just one of the many events that 
will bring to a close the 20th 
anniversary of Stonewall and Les¬ 
bian/Gay Freedom Week in San 
Francisco. The annual tea dance 
begins Sunday afternoon at the 
Gift Center. The dance features 
the special appearance of the Del 
Rubio Triplets. All proceeds go to 
the AIDS Emergency Fund, and 
tickets are $12 in advance, $15 at 
the door, and are on sale at all 
San Francisco Headlines loca¬ 
tions. 

Crew joins together with 
Fraternity for a “Toga, Toga, 
Toga,” which is just that, a toga 
party. Party starts at 4 p.m. at 520 
4th Street. Cost is $8 at the door. 
There will be an in-house seam¬ 
stress selling togas. The party 
goes till 2 a.m. 

“Solid As A Rock, 1989,” 
Starts at 5 p.m. at the I-Beam. 
Their star this year is Chrysalis 
recording star, Adeva, who will 
sing her hit “Respect.” Admis¬ 
sion is $3 with an I-Beam pass. 

Dreamland presents their an¬ 
nual Gay Day tea dance party 
with admission set at $10. The 
Box After Parade Dance Party 
starts at 5 p.m. and is priced at 
$6. 

The final event of HIV Treat¬ 
ment Awareness Week will be a 
tea dance fundraiser party in the 
San Francisco Civic Auditorium 
from 4-9 p.m. Tickets will be 
available at BASS/Ticketmaster 
with the proceeds benefitting 
HIV Treatment Awareness Week 
sponsoring organizations. 

Leading up to the parade and 


celebration on Sunday there will 
also be many other events 
throughout the community. To¬ 
night (Thursday, June 22) 
Romanovsky & Phillips perform 
in concert at the Great American 
Music Hall. The show starts at 
8 p.m. and tickets are available 
through BASS or at the box office 
for $11. 

Dyke Drag, a lip sync contest, 
starts at 9 p.m. at Amelia’s, 647 
Valencia St. There is a $100 door 
prize and admission is $5. At 
7:30, Pat Califia will be signing 


and reading from her book. 
Macho Sluts, at the Old Wives 
Tales Bookstore at 1009 Valencia. 

The 11th Annual Gay Musical 
Celebration will be presented Fri¬ 
day night, 8 p.m., at the Mission 
High School Auditorium. Par¬ 
ticipating will be several lesbian 
and gay choruses from through¬ 
out Northern California. Includ¬ 
ed will be the San Francisco Gay 
Men’s Chorus, the Lesbian/Gay 
Chorus of San Francisco, the 
Golden Gate Men’s Chorus, the 
9^l;r•on Valley Gay Men’s Chorus 


of San Jose, the Sacramento 
Men’s Chorus, the Sacramento 
Women’s Chorus, Voices (the San 
Francisco Lesbian Chorus) and 
the Santa Cruz Men’s Chorus. 
Tickets are $10 in advance and 
are on sale at Headlines. $12 at 
the door. 

Bill Folk, who is billed as 
“America’s Gay Troubador,” per¬ 
forms with his group in concert 
at Noe Valley Ministry Friday 
night. Tickets at the door are $12 
each. 


Remembering Stonewall, a 
30-minute documentary, will be 
broadcast Friday on KPFA at 
7:30 a.m. and again at noon. 

The, Harry Walker Softball 
Classic will again be presented in 
cooperation with the Gay Softball 
League on Saturday, June 24. 
Teams in the Gay Softball League 
will participate in the all-day ac¬ 
tivity at Lang Field, Gough and 
Turk streets. The classic will be 
a benefit for the Godfather Serv¬ 
ice Fund. 

The annual “Puttin’ On The 
Ritz” begins at 9 p.m., Saturday 
at the Gift Center. This is one of 
the premier events in the 
women’s community. The Bay 
Area Career Women produce this 
evening, and the music this year 
is by Dianne Davidson and her 
rock band. The price is $25 for 
BACW members, $35 if you’re 
not. Add $5 at the door. Tickets 
are available through BASS. 

The annual Gay Comedy Ex¬ 
travaganza will feature Tom Am- 
miano, Karen Williams, Laurie 
Bushman, Mark Johnson, Lelly 
Kittell, Karen Ripley, Jeanine 
Strobel, the Doublemint Twins 
and others. Each year the show 
features some of the best in Bay 
Area comic talent. The theme of 
this year’s presentation is “A 
Stonewall Laugh Riot.” The show 
will begin at 9 p.m. at the Victoria 
Theatre, 2961 16th St. Tix are $10 
in advance through BASS and, if 
available, $12 at the door. 

The Arcadia Bodybuilding 
Society presents “Physique ’89,” 
(Continued on next page) 



A large gathering of women having a good time. (photo: oariene/PhotoGraphics) 
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Sunday's Performance Schedules 

Following are the scheduled lineups of performers and speakers on 
the four stages in Civic Center on Sunday, June 25, Lesbian/Gay 
Freedom Day. The schedules were provided by the Lesbian/Gay 
Freedom Day Committee. 


City Hall Stage 
City Hall Steps 
Stage Manager: Gary Walker 

12:45 Emcees: 

Enola Maxwell, executive director Potrero Hill Neighbor¬ 
hood House 

Jan Mirikitani, Asian poet and wife of Rev. Cecil Williams 
12:50 Assemblywoman Jackie Spier 
Robin Tyler 

Co-Chairs’ welcome, announcements and booth winners 

announced 

Emcee: Cleve Jones 

ACT UP, Arawn Eibhlyn 

Cleve Jones on the lesbian/gay movement 

Rainbeau 

Del Martin and Phyllis Lyon, grand marshals 

Dianne Davidson Rand 

Dr. Mervyn Silverman 

Danny Williams 

Rev. Cecil Williams 

Australians Rodney Croom and Robert Jar men 

Roberta Achtenberg 

Watchout 

Rikki Streicher and George Mendenhall 

Marga Gomez 

Emcees: 

Maurice Belote, president of the Harvey Milk Democratic 
Club 

Miriam Abrams, founder and executive director of Bay 

Area Women’s Philharmonic 

Lisa Cohen and Band 

Eric Rofes of Shanti Project 

Barbara Borden 

Darlene Popovic 

Award to Hank Wilson by Paul Boneberg 
Voices 

Irene Soderberg 

Speaker from Gay Games III and Team San Francisco 
Elaine Townsend 
Diebold & Co. 

Flo Tumolo and Scott Johntson lead singing in “United 
We Stand” 

Close stage and celebration 


Exhibition Stage 
Polk and Golden Gate 
Stage Manager: Greg Ercolini 

12:30 Emcees: 

Mary Midget, Bay BLAG 

Chris Sanderval, AIDS office 

Loli-La, Polynesian dance troupe—mixed 

Gene Okita individually and group 

Mike Smith of Names Project on volunteerism 

Vukani Mawethu 

Sisterwoman aka Warren Page 

Jeffrey Lily, poet 

Shan Carr, comedienne 

Emcees: Steve Rasher and Lily Street 

Arcadia Body Builders 

Co-chairs’ welcome and announcements 

South Bay leather fashion show 

Page Hodel and Box Dance Troupe 

Rainbeau 

Emcees: 

Barbara Cameron, executive director of CUAV 
Bob Cramer 

Rueven as Lady Dr. Paplova 
ACT UP guerilla theater 
Saddletramps 

Golden Gate Wrestling Club 
Barbara Cameron 
Donald Matsuta on Gay Asians 
Emcees: 

Marsha Levine, president of board of directors of parade 

Jim Baroni 

DonnaOzawa 

Speaker from Lambda Delta Lambda 
Leather history series, Ricky Stricko 
Wrap up 
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Cabaret Stage 
Larkin and Golden Gate 
Stage Manager: Jackie Starren 

12:30 Emcees: 

Karen Williams, comedienne 
Greg Brock, gay editor of Examiner 
Aldo Bell 
Lauren Mayer 

Katie Belle Collins . 

Ron Albert from NLGLA and public defender 
Karen Williams 

Chrysanthemum Ragtime Band 

Donald Westcoat 

Cynthia Bythell 

Matt Coles, ACLU 

Scott Johnston 

Ms. Morgen Aiken 

Samm Grey 

Samm and Scott 

Morgen and Jackie 

Emcees: Empress Pat Montclaire and Emperor Jerry 
Coletti 

Pat and Jerry opening remarks 

Pat Montclaire and company 

Co-chairs’ welcome and announcements 

Menage 

Fiddlestix 

Solomon Rose 

Michael Hardwick 

John Magee 

Larry Dean Gooden 

Barbara Baum and Cynthia Jamison 

Emcees: 

Linda Lopes, co-chair of celebration, social director of 
BACW, coordinator of Allow, and founder and chair of 
Mensa 

Ben Schatz, NGRA 
Deidra McCalla 

Miki Graham on lesbian/gay parenting and the law 
Brandy Moore of Assembly Speaker Willie Brown’s office 
Charlene Mason 
Carol Notaro 
Cliff Morrison 

Unincorporated Sisters of Perpetual Indulgence ' 

Stephen and Steven 

Larry Saxton, executive director of Alameda AIDS Office 
Eddie Blandini 

Band and Music Stage 
Hyde and McAllister 
Stage Manager: Jessie Kane 

12:30 Emcees: 

Bill Camillo, co-chair of celebration 

Supervisor Wendy Nelder 

Excerpt from play Noises Off 

Different Touch 

Lisa Gygax 

Lesbian Uprising 

Mary Gemini 

Emcees: 

Russ Alley of Good Morning Bay Area 
Supervisor Angela Alioto 
Kenny Sacha as Bette Midler 
Momma’s and Dadda’s 
Lisa Kellman 

Ann Wilson, Republican and incoming president of BACW 

Rueven 

Emcees: 

Kathy Wolfe, Wolfe Video 

Hydie Downard, co-chair of Cable Car Awards, member of 
board of directors of parade, co-producer Closet, member 
of Imperial Board of Trustees, Women’s Float Committee, 
and vice president 
The Sweet Life 
Tret Fure 

Co-chairs’ welcome and announcements 

Judy Dlugacs, Olivia Records on the women’s movement 

and music 

K.C. Frogge 

Vito Russo 

Blues per Square Inch 
Lu Ellen Schafer, comedienne 
Judi Friedman 
Laura Berkson 

Emcees: Ben Dhong and Gus Bean 

Arnold L.A. * 

Industrial Rainforest 

Sisters of Perpetual Indulgence Inc. 

The Cream Sisters 
Anzanga Marimba Ensemble 



Tea Dance 

(Continued from previous page) 
the National Gay and Lesbian 
Bodybuilding Championships, 
Saturday, June 24, at the Palace 
of Fine Arts in San Francisco. 
This activity begins with pre¬ 
judging at 9 a.m. The Hnal com¬ 
petition is presented in a show 
Saturday evening starting at 7. 
Proceeds from the event will be 
used to provide a scholarship 
fund for bodybuilders to attend 
and compete in Gay Games III in 
Vancouver in 1990. Tix for pre¬ 
judging are $5 at the door. The 
7 p.m. event costs $35, $20 and 
$15 and tix are available through 
BASS. 

Following the “Physique *89” 
show there will be an after show 
party called “Instant Replay” at 
the I-Beam, 1748 Haight St. A 
video dance will feature an uncut 
instant replay of the evening’s 
competition, and organizers pro¬ 
mise an opportunity to mingle 
with the bodybuilders. Admission 
is $3. With a $35 Physique *89 
ticket you get in the I-Beam free. 

Crew is planning its “Muscle 
Beach’ ’ party to start at 9 p.m. at 
520 4th St. on Saturday night. 
Entertainer Chaka Khan will be 
performing selections from her 
latest house music release. There 
will also be a Joe Boxer fashion 
show, a drag queen swimsuit 
competition and surfer films. 
They plan to use the alley next to 
the dance facility for a weiner 
roast, and they hope to have a 
volleyball court. The tickets are 
$15 at all BASS outlets including 
Headlines, and also at the door. 

Local AIDS organizations will 
sponsor AIDS Treatment Aware¬ 
ness Week, which continues at 
the Civic Auditorium through 
Sunday. The purpose is to make 
all people, not just the privileg¬ 
ed, aware of how much can now 
be done in the area of treatment 
that can slow the progression of 
HIV disease. The innovative 
three-day HIV symposium is 
designed to offer people with 
HIV infection, health-care pro¬ 
viders, and publie and private 
policy-makers the latest informa¬ 
tion and cutting edge perspec¬ 
tives on the management of HIV 
disease. 

Sponsors of HIV Treatment 
Awareness Week are Project In¬ 
form, AIDS Service Providers 
Association of the Bay Area, 
Bayview Hunter’s Point Founda¬ 
tion, Latino AIDS Project of In- 
stituto Familiar de La Raza, 
Mobilization Against AIDS, the 
San Francisco AIDS Foundation 
and the San Francisco Depart¬ 
ment of Public Health. For more 
information on HIV Awareness 
Week call 955-2666. 

The San Francisco Lesbian/ 
Gay Film Festival continues on at 
the Castro. Thursday night Some 
Of My Best Friends Are...' ’ will be 
shown at 7, with Urinal at 9:30. 
Tix are $6. Johanna D’Arc of 
Mongolia shows Friday at 6:30, 
Taxi to Cairo and Interior 
Decorator from Hell show at 10, 
with Pink Narcissus at midnight. 

On Friday the Film Festival 
will also screen videos at the Rox- 
ie throughout the day and eve¬ 
ning. Throughout Saturday the 
festival continues at both the Cas¬ 
tro and Roxie. The festival con¬ 
cludes on Sunday at the Roxie. ▼ 
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Next Generation 

(Continued from page 62) 

died, I think something like that 
hasn’t happened for awhile, so 
people are swinging to a conser¬ 
vative mode. They are seeking 
out their own identity, their own 
careers. There is really a move to 
make oneself more professional 
and be better through their own 
work rather than the commun¬ 
ity.” 

Gomez is a person who daily 
makes a contribution to the com¬ 
munity through his work. 

“Part of how I could help my 
community was by joining the 
Speakers Bureau at the Pacific 
Center and reaching out to young 
kids and going through my 
coming-out experience. I may be 
able to shed some light and say 
it’s OK to be gay. I went through 
the same sort of things, and I 
wish there were someone out 
there who would say it’s OK to be 
gay. You know, I had a hard time 
going through it.” 

Looking at his peers he said, 
“Maybe our role models are 
everyday individuals, and I think 
the culture is assimilating into 
the mainstream culture. I don’t 
think that’s bad. I think it means 
the mainstream culture is now 
beginning to accept homosex¬ 
uality. In the early ’70s I think it 
was them versus us and there was 
conflict. I think that was good for 
the time, that we needed to show 
people that yes, we are humans, 
yes, we should have the same 
rights.” 

Dibble works almost every 
night at the Rendezvous bar on 
Polk Street. 

“I think a lot of people are go¬ 
ing back into the closet. I think 


Muni Alters 
Service 
For Parade 

Muni will provide special 
service and will adjust service on 
several routes because of the Gay 
Freedom Day Parade and Cele¬ 
bration Sunday, starting at 11 
a.m. 

From 9:15 a.m. until 12:30 p.m. 
there will be special service on 
the 84 Gay Freedom Day Shuttle 
for regular Muni fares. The line 
will run from Stanyan and Haight 
via Haight, Divisadero and Cas¬ 
tro to Market Street. 

From 9:10 a.m. to 12:40 p.m., 
extra motor-coach service will be 
provided on the 24 Divisadero 
line from Jackson and Webster 
via its regular route to Castro and 
Market streets. 

Muni Metro will run extra 
trains between the Embarcadero 
and West Portal stations from 9 
a.m. until 6 p.m. The 8 Market 
line will have extra service from 
the Ferry Terminal to Sanchez 
Street, from 9 a.m. to noon, and 
between Market and 10th and 
18th and Castro, from 3 to 7 p.m. 

Service reroutes and ad¬ 
justments may occur on the 
following lines as well: 5, 6, 7, 8, 
19,21,22,24,26, 33, 35,37,42, 
47,49,71, J streetcars, and K and 
L motor coaches. 

For information, call 
673-MUNI. T 


there is a fear about being gay. I 
don’t think people are joining 
gay organizations, at least as 
much as they should.” 

On Polk Street many people 
have the “attitude of fuck every¬ 
thing, it may end soon,” Dibble 
said. “They don’t tell me their 
goals.” 

Abner has been a part of San 
Francisco’s gay community for 
eight years. He went to his first 
gay parade in 1981. He said the 
gay community today was some¬ 
thing “that is thriving and grow¬ 
ing and something that is usual¬ 
ly ignored by other gay people. 
There is more than just jeans and 
chaps. There is more than Castro 
clones, there is new wave.” 
is new wave. 

Younger gays, Abner said, “are 
more interested in themselves 
and still interested in the world, 
more than just the gay commun¬ 
ity. For me it mixes better social¬ 
ly. We are not trying to be as pro¬ 
minent, we are trying to mix with 
society.” 

Abner believes gays want to be 
assimilated into the general com¬ 
munity “where they don’t care if 
we are gay. We want to be where 
we are, no different than anyone 
else.” 

“We have to move with the 
flow,” Abner said. “We are more 
than gay. We are people. Gay peo¬ 
ple are going to be in many com¬ 
munities because that is the only 
way we can build. Intertwining is 
the only way to grow.” 

Gill moved to San Francisco 
from Eagle Pass, Texas, where, he 
said, there was a very closed gay 
community. He was open to his 
parents. When he goes to the 
parade on Sunday he proudly 
wants to tell the gay community 
to hold its head up high. T 


Benefit Concert 
For MCC, AIDS 
Emergency Fund 

The Concerto Collective will 
perform a program of concertos 
and arias to benefit the AIDS 
Emergency Fund and the Metro¬ 
politan Community Church 
AIDS Ministry, June 23, at 8 p.m. 
at MCC, 150 Eureka St. 

The Concerto Collective is a 
newly formed chamber orchestra, 
which collaborates with singers 
and dancers, and features its 
members as concerto soloists, 
conductors and composers. 

Featured works include J.S. 
Bach’s Brandenburg Concerto 
No. 4, (conducted by Kathy 
Gisler), with soloists Janet 
Katulas, Susan Yeal Smith (flutes) 
and Valerie Tisdel (violin); WA. 
Mozart’s Piano Concerto No. 12 
in A Major, with pianist Set 
Montfort; C.M. von Weber’s Con¬ 
certino for Horn, Op. 45, with 
soloist Christopher Baker; and 
arias by Mozart, Boito and Mont¬ 
fort, featuring bass David Tigner, 
soprano Cynthia Anne Pryor, and 
baritone Scott Hampton. Con¬ 
ductor: Jose Luis Moscovich. 

The AIDS Emergency Fund 
provides emergency grants for 
rent, food and medical expenses 
to persons with AIDS. The MCC 
AIDS Ministry serves the 
spiritual needs of persons with 
AIDS. 
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Following is the order of ap¬ 
pearance of contingents in Sun¬ 
day’s Lesbian/Gay Freedom Day 
Parade. The parade will step off 
from the intersection of Castro 
and Market streets at 11 a.m. The 
staging area will be located on 
Castro Street between Market 
and 19th streets and on 18th be¬ 
tween Collingwood and Dolores 
streets. Representatives of the 
various contingents are being 
notified by the parade committee 
of their specific line-up locations. 


1. Women’s Motorcycle Contingent 

2. Parade Banner/Committee Chairs 

3. Parade Banner Flag Corps 

4. Parade Grand Marshals Cars 

5. San Francisco Gay Freedom 

Marching Band. 

6. The Original Stonewallers 

7. Project Inform 

8. People With AIDS-San Francisco 

9. SF AIDS Foundation 

10. Shanti Project 

11. SF General Hospital AIDS Pro¬ 

gram 

12. Mayor Art Agnos- 

14. AIDS Clinic-UCSF 

15. AIDS Emergency Fund 

16. AIDS Emergency Fund-Let’s 

Dance 

17. AIDS Project of the East Bay 

18. ARC/AIDS Vigil 

19. Food For Thought 

20. United Gay Hemophiliacs 

21. Aris Project, Inc. 

22. ACT-UP 

23. Columbia Pacific U./Camp Sun¬ 

burst Project. 

24. Rest Stop Support Center 

25. Lesbian Uprising 

26. Artist's in Search of an Award 

27. Asian Pacific Lesbians 

28. Gay American Indians 

29. American Indian AIDS Institute 


30. Esta rSoche 

31. Gay Asian Pacific Alliance 

32. United Food/Commercial Workers 

Loc. 1100 

33. Communication Workers of 

America: local 9410 

34. Alexander Hamilton Post #448 

35. Veteran’s C.A.R.E. 

36. Warren Page/Sister Woman & 

Farkle Sisters 

37. PFLAG 

38. Gay Fathers of the S.F. Bay Area 

39. Lesbian/Gay Parenting Group 

40. KQED G.A.L.S. 

41. The Box 

42. ELLIPSE Peninsula AIDS Service 

43. STEPS: Empowerment for HIV-f 

People 

44. AIDS Health Project 

45. MAPS Network 

46. San Francisco ARC/AIDS Theatre 

47. An Evening At La Cage 

48. Lesbian/Gay Chorus of San Fran¬ 

cisco 

49. Peter Claver Community 

50. 18th Street Services 

51. Acceptance Place/Baker House 

52. Freedom Song Network 

53. Visiting Nurses & Hospice of SF 

54. Bay Area Physicians for Human 

Rights 

55. Pacific Center for Human Growth 

56. Imperial Court of the Lion & the 

Lady 

57. Bay Area SM Community 

58. South Bay Leather & Uniform 

Group 

59. Billy DeFrank Lesbian/Gay Com¬ 

munity Center 

60. SF Lesbian/Gay Community 

Center Committee 

61. Operation Concern-Seniors 

62. Metropolitan Community 

Church-SF 

63. Congregation Sha’ar Zahav 

64. Bethany United Methodist Church 

65. Dignity-San Francisco 

66. Face to Face/Sonoma County 

AIDS Network 

67. San Mateo County AIDS Project 

68. Golden State Gay Rodeo Associa¬ 

tion 


69. C.G.N.I.E.-Court of Sacramento 

70. Theatre Rhinoceros 

71. Central YMCA 

72. Kenpo Karate School for Women 

73. Charles H. Duggan Presents/ 

Greater Tuna 

74. Real Women 

75. SF Gay and Lesbian Historical 

Society 

76. Surviving Partners of People with 

AIDS 

77. Godfather Service Fund 

78. Continuum 

79. All Peoples Congress 

80. BALIF/NEPIR 

81. Committee to Defend Reproduc¬ 

tive Rights 

82. Bay Area Coalition Against 

Operation Rescue 

83. Women of Mendocino Bay 

84. Living Sober 

85. Incest Survivors 

86. Cheek to Cheek 

87. Bay Area Bisexual Network 

88. Black and White Men 

Together-SF 

89. Campus Theatre 

90. E.T.V.C. 

91. Gays/Lesbians/Bi’s/Allies 

92. Just Rewards 

93. Oakland Parade Contingent 

94. Imperial San Joaquin Delta Em¬ 

pire 

95. New Alliance Party 

96. St. Park Advocates for Gay/Les¬ 

bian Rights 

97. East Bay Lesbian/Gay Democratic 

Club 

98. Federal Lesbians and Gays 

99. Lyon-Martin Women’s Health Ser¬ 

vices 

100. Project Open Hand 

101. Ayurveda Health & Education 

Resources-SF 

103. Contra Costa County AIDS Task 

Force 

104. Service Through Touch 

105. Lobby for Individual Freedom & 

Equality 

106. Castro Lions 

107. Rawhide II 

108. RSVP Travel Productions Inc. 

109. Simeon’s Girls 


700-Seat Grandstand 
To Be Erected for Parade 


Lung Association 
Quit Smoking Program 

The American Lung Associa¬ 
tion of San Francisco is conduc¬ 
ting a Freedom From Smoking 
program at business offices 
around the city. 

If your company has 10 or 
more employees who want to quit 
smoking, a class can be schedul¬ 
ed to meet your compajiy’s 
needs. 

During this seven-week pro¬ 
gram held at your work site, 
employees will learn new and 
healthier ways to cope with stress 
in the work environment as they 
swear off cigarettes for good. 

CAll 543-4410 to find out how 
your company can sponsor a 
Freedom From Smoking clinic. 


A 700-seat grandstand will be 
constructed for viewing the 1989 
Lesbian/Gay Freedom Day 
Parade. This is the first time in 
the 19-year history of the parade 
that a viewing area of this type 
has been made available. Tickets 
are $25 each and are on sale at all 
San Francisco Headlines stores. 

The seats will be located on the 
north side of Market Street at 
Noe! 

An additional 140 seats will be 
available free for people with 
AIDS. The remaining seats will 
he used for judges as well as 
special guests of the parade com¬ 
mittee. 


The parade is the largest an¬ 
nual lesbian / gay event in the 
world and, with the exception of 
the Tournament of Roses Parade, 
is the largest annual parade in 
California. 

V 

The 1989 San Francisco Les¬ 
bian/Gay Freedom Day Parade, 
which will begin Sunday, June 25 
at 11 a.m., is presented by the San 
Francisco Lesbian/Gay Freedom 
Day Committee and is funded, in 
part, through the Grants for the 
Arts program of the city of San 
Francisco. T 
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Dance To The Rapture Of 
Hundreds Of Women !!! 


Come celebrate Gav Freedom Day 
with Cheramy & Jeanine. 



$200. GRAND PRIZE First 400 Guests 
DANCE CONTEST Will Recieve A 

FINALS! FREE T- SHIRT 



CLUB 


Complimentary 


at Scooters; 
22 Fourth Street 
(off Market) 


THE CELEBRATION BASH 
JUNE 25 
OPEN 5pm 


Champagne Hors doeuvres 


$5.00 

cover 
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GET SET FOR ADVENTURE! 




New for men in 1990. 

Cruise the fabulous Greek Islands aboard the "Elina II", 
a traditional schooner with first class facilities. Depart 
the U.S. August 25 to cruise 8/26-9/1, 1990. Or choose 
the luxury motor yacht, "Double Force", and depart the 
U.S. 9/1 to cruise September 2-8, 1990. Both ships 
leave from Piraeus, Athens. 


New for women in 1990. 

Women on the move finally have a cruise exclusively 
for them! SeaScape for Women™ departs Summer, 1990 
to explore the exotic West Indies for one week. 


Everyone*s annual favorite. 

Mingle with old and new friends on the Mexican Riviera 
during our annual Thanksgiving Fiesta in Acapulco! 
November 22-26, 1989. 

And don’t forget our October, 1989 Windjammer cruise 
to the West Indies. It's tried and true fun for every "hand 



TRAVEL TOURS 


Make your reservations now! 

Call (800) 292-0500 or (713) 682-2002 today for 
information and reservations or contact 
Now, Voyager at 626-1169. 




CRUISIN' '89 


Tahiti - Thanksgiving 

November 18 - 25, 1989 

Now, Voyager's own gay group cruising 
the islands of French Polynesia on Wind 
Song, the world's largest, most so¬ 
phisticated sailing ship. $200 per 
person special discount for 
bookings before July 15th. 
Full-color brochure. 

Please call 

Now, Voyager 
at 626-1169. 

4406 18th Street, San Francisco (3 blocks off Castro at Eureka} 
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Best Values 
in Business 
and 
Vacation 
Travel 






#1 

in the World 
for 
RSVP 
Cruises 




NOW, VOYAGER 

WORLD WIDE TRAVEL SERVICE 


4406 18th Street ★ San Francisco 

(3 blocks off Castro at Eureka) 

415 - 626-1169 
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Friendly, 

Expert 

Service 


# • 



VACATIONS FOR GAY MEN & WOMEN 

ESCAPE TO PARADISE! 

8 DAYS & 7 NIGHTS « DAI LY DEPARTURES FROM SFO 

WAIKIKI from $527* 

• Round-trip Air SFO Honolulu • 7 Nights 
at a Gay Hotel • Lei Greeting • Airport 
Transfers • Gay+Iosted Welcome Breakfast 

• Gay ‘ Pocket Guide to Hawaii ’ ’ 


KAUAI from $689* 

• Round-trip Air SFO Kauai • 7 Nights at 
a Gay Bed & Breakfast • Lei Greeting 

• 7 Days Air Conditioned Automatic 
Subcompact Car • Daily Breakfast Service 


Contact Now, Voyager 
at 626-1169 for info 
and reservations. 

Many other packages 
available on all islands. 

•Rates shown are per person with two 
sharing. Single rates available. Add 
$6 US Tax. Rates mjy vary by type 
of accommodations and and date 
of departure. Subjea to availability. 
Some restrictions. 



Serving Gay & Lesbian Visitors to Hawaii Since 1982. 




A Hotel. 

Ithe 


FRENCHMEN 


Welcome 
to Qood Times 
in the Big Easy 

♦ French Quarter 

♦ Outdoor Pool/Spa 

♦ American Breakfast Included 

♦ 24 Hour Concierge 

♦ Restaurant & Bar with 
Sundeck Dining 

♦ Garage Parking 

♦ 19th Century Elegance 

♦ 20th Century Conveniences 

Call Your Travel Agent 

“THERE IS A _ 
DIFFERENCE” 


417 Frenchmen St., New Orleans, LA 70116 (504) 948'2166 


























































for awhile. The Harkness Ballet, 
funded my multi-millionairess 
Rebekah Harkness and based in 
New York, disbanded in the late 
’70s as a result of Harkness’ 


a masculine athleticism less irri¬ 
tating to American homopho¬ 
bia—and it had precedents in 
Ted Shawn’s unromantic, all¬ 
male dances of the late ’30s. 

In spite of its detractors 
(Arlene Croce called it “a trash 
masterpiece,” and “a triumph of 
whole-souled vulgarity”), Monu¬ 
ment fora Dead Boy was produc¬ 
ed in America by both the Hark¬ 
ness Ballet, in 1967, and by 
American Ballet Theatre, in 
1973. Its protagonist has had il¬ 
lustrious interpreters, including 
Ivan Nagy, Rudolph Nureyev, and 
Lawrence Rhodes. In ballet a 
climate of gay visibility was 
emerging, which would seem, in 
retrospect, intimately connected 
to the advent of gay liberation. 
These were the years when many 
male ballet stars .(of the 
magnitude of the Royal Ballet’s 
Anthony Dowell) appeared nude 
in After Dark magazine in Kenn 
Duncan’s photographs, and gay 
liberation and the sexual revolu¬ 
tion appeared to be components 
of the same general trend. 

During the few years following 
Stonewall, there was a flurry of 
gay-appearing (if not exactly ge¬ 
nuinely gay-affirmative) ballets 
emanating from several Euro¬ 
pean and American companies. 
What appeared then to be a ma¬ 
jor trend in dance can now be 
seen to be the work of a handful 
of daring gay choreographers. 
During their single year as co¬ 
directors of the Netherlands 


Dance Theatre, Glen Tetley, an 
American, and Hans Van Manen, 
a Dutchman, collaborated on 
Mutations (1969), whose male pas 
de deux (and male and female 
nudity) was unabashedly cele¬ 
brated by New Yorkers, and 
reviewed quite seriously by the 
New York press when the com¬ 
pany appeared there in 1970. 
Maurice Bejart’s Brussels-based 
Ballet of the 20th Century 
became popular in North 
America at this time. Bejart’s 


preoccupation with male sexuali¬ 
ty was buried in a late-60s youth 
culture syntax, but in the mind of 
mainstream America at that time, 
so was gay liberation. 

Among American ballet com¬ 
panies, the Harkness Ballet and 
the Jeffrey Ballet were willing to 
continue to take risks—at least 


stock-market reversals. But the 
company’s last artistic director, 
Vicente Nebrada, created, as one 
of the Harkness signature ballets, 
a male pas de deux so beautiful 
that even heterosexual audience 
members sometimes wept when 
they saw it. This duet, Gemini (to 
the Adagietto from Mahler’s 
Fifth Symphony), still exists in 
the repertoires of several foreign 
companies, but is rarely seen in 
the United States since the 
Harkness demise. 

(Continued on page 108) 


by Keith White 

D ance, the most intimate 
and revealing of perform¬ 
ing arts, has often been 
the precursor of moral fashion. 
The shortening of ballet’s ankle- 
length tutu preceded by 20 years 
the universal raising of women’s 
hemlines. And in this century, the 
inclusion of homosexual subject 
matter in ballet preceded, by a 
few years, the uprising known as 
“Stonewall” that would herald 
advancing sexual freedom, 
recognition of a gay cultural sen¬ 
sibility, and the continuing fight 
for political reforms. But conser¬ 
vatism has proven as tenacious in 
dance as anywhere else, and a 
strong homosexual presence in 
American ballet and modern 
dance has receded to a mere 
whisper of what it was in the ’70s. 

Homosexuality in dance has 
always seemed more theatrically 
viable in Western Europe than in 
America, both before and after 
the Stonewall riots. But a 10-year 
period of bold sexuality in ballet 
began multi-locally around 1966. 
During that year in New York the 
Jeffrey Ballet’s house choreogra¬ 
pher, Gerald Arpino, created the 
all-male ballet Olympics, while in 
Amsterdam, Rudi Van Dantzig 
created Monument for a Dead 
Boy for the Dutch National 
Ballet. Both ballets were patent¬ 
ly homoerotic, and as such, 
revolutionary. But Van Dantzig’s 
work explored the psychological 
underpinnings of homosexual 
fantasy, while Arpino presented 



Movies 


From Stonewall 
to Torch Song' 


by Dantei IVIangin 

I n 1968, one year before 
Stonewall, American and 
European filmmakers re¬ 
sponded to the wave of taboo- 
smashing and social anarchy that 
characterized life in the late 
1960s by issuing more than a 
dozen films dealing with homo¬ 
sexuality. Lesbian iovemaking, 
hitherto confined to pecks on the 
cheek and furtive passion, 
splashed onto the screens of com¬ 
mercial cinemas with a ven¬ 
geance in films like Therese and 
Isabelle and The Killing of Sis^ 
ter George. Male-male love, a 
mere hint in films as late as the 
early 1960s, was strongly evident 
or depicted outright in 
mainstream and arthouse films 
like The Detective, The^ Sergeant 
and Flesh, the latter taking a 
lighthearted look at sexuality and 
the body as an instrument of both 
business and pleasure, 
sure. 

Some of these pre-Stonewall 
flicks were coy, others were 
downright overt, hut the thing 
they had in common was that, for 
the most part, the public stayed 
away in droves. The financial set¬ 
backs these films suffered com 


firmed two longheld Hollywood 
beliefs, namely that mainstream 
audiences won’t go for homosex¬ 
ual plots and the gay audience on 
its own isn’t large enough to sup¬ 
port films that contain them. 
Hollywood producers learned 
their lesson from this and 
presented precious few gay 
characters for the next few years. 
When such folk did appear it was 
usually in a form—swishy fags 
and “mannish femmes”—that 
the average moviegoer could 
easily comprehend. 

TWenty-one years later drama¬ 
tic and heartening progress is evi¬ 
dent on several fronts, including 
an increase in the number and 
range of gay characters in com¬ 
mercial pictures, regular produc¬ 
tion of made-for-television 
movies on gay topics, a variety of 
independent, experimental and 
“art house” films by and about 
lesbians and gays, and the estab¬ 
lishment of a worldwide gay film 
festival circuit. The abundance of 
gratuitous “fag” and “dyke” 
jokes in mainstream film, along 
with scurrilous television produc¬ 
tions like this year’s Midnight 
(Continued on page 70} 


A scene from An Early frost a made-for-TV movie. 
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Michael Ontkean, Kate Jackson and Harry Hamlin starred in 
Making Love (1982). 


Movies 

(Continued from page 69) 

Caller episode about a bisexual 
man deliberately spreading 
AIDS, are reminders that les¬ 
bians and gays remain popular 
and easy targets for bigots. But 
on the whole the 20th anniver¬ 
sary of the Stonewall Rebellion 
can be said to mark a period of 
great progress. 

Hollywood buried the Motion 
Picture Production Code, the big 
studios’ self-censorship vehicle 
established in response to the 
Catholic Church and other 
“guardians” of public morality, 
in 1968, replacing it with the 


rating-by-letters system. Enacted 
in 1930 and rigidly enforced from 
1934 to 1961, the “code” 
specifically prohibited the depic¬ 
tion of “sexual perversion or any 
inference of it.” Pressure from 
the studios on behalf of several 
films containing homosexual 
themes, including Otto Prem¬ 
inger’s Advise and Consent and 
William Wyler’s The Childrens 
(both released in 1962X had 
led to the code’s amendment in 
late 1961 to permit “sexual ab- 
beration” if treated with “care, 
discretion and restraint,” which 
in those days essentially meant it 
was all right to include homosex¬ 
ual characters as long as they 
ultimately paid a heavy price for 
their orientation. 



From the documentary Before Stonewall. 




By 1968 the code was history 
and even venerable Life 
magazine saw fit to cover the new 
lesbian Rims, offering its readers 
a titillating three-page spread 
focusing on The Killing of Sister 
George, the film that got the most 
ink of any gay movie in the 1960s. 
Life's piece, titled, appropriate¬ 
ly enough, “The Shock of Seeing 
a Hidden World,” was authored 
by Time film reviewer Richard 
Schickel, who pleaded for “rea¬ 
sonable” and “adult” responses 
to the provocative subject matter 
in between pejorative plot 
descriptions. 

The early 1970s saw a con¬ 
tinuation of the “look inside a 
shocking world” genre, with 
films like Staircase (1969), The 
Boys in the Band (1970), Some of 
My Best Friends Are... (1971) and 
Fortune and Men's Eyes (1971) 
putting gay men under the 
microscope the way Sister 
George did to lesbians, but there 
were some notable exceptions. 
Sunday, Bloody Sunday stands 
out as one of the rare films of the 
period to deal sensitively and in¬ 
telligently with the subject of love 
between men, although as Vito 
Russo notes in The Celluloid 
Closet, this film fared no better 
at the box office thiin the films of 
1968. 

Also significant was the 1975 
film Dog Day Afternoon, featur¬ 
ing Al Pacino as a bank robber 
who turns out to be pulling a 
heist so he can help his male 
lover finance a sex change opera¬ 
tion. As with the Peter Finch/ 
Murray Head kiss in Sunday, 
Bloody Sunday, audible gasps 
were heard in theaters across 
America when audiences realiz¬ 
ed Dog Day was really a story 
about two star-crossed gay lovers. 

Perhaps the most significant 
development of the early 1970s 
occurred on television, and no, it 
wasn’t the Phil Donahue Show. 
The first made-for-TV movie 
about gays. That Certain Sum¬ 
mer, appeared in 1972. An above- 
average drama starring Martin 
Sheen and Hal Holbrook, That 
Certain Summer focused on a 
father’s coming out to his teenag- 
ed son. The show opened the 
door for television homosexuals 
and was followed through the 
years by some very fine if occa¬ 
sionally didactic productions: A 
Question of Love (1978), Sergeant 
Matlovich vs. The U.S. Air Force 
(1978), Sidney Shorr: A Girl's 
Best Friend (1981), An Early 
Frost (1985), Consenting Adult 
(1985), and the recent The 
Women of Brewster Place (1989), 
the last segment of which includ¬ 
ed a moving lesbian subplot. 
Brewster Place was directed by 
Donna Deitch of Desert Hearts 
fame. 

• I used to wonder who these TV 
films reached and whether such 
gays-are-just-or-almost-just-like- 
everyone-else productions aren’t 
merely the flip side of the 
“shocking world of” films— 
hollow and ultimately “unreal” 
representations when all is said 
and done. 

At the beginning of each 
semester in the class in lesbian 
and gay film I teach at City Col¬ 
lege of San Francisco, I ask 
students to recall the first lesbian 
or gay image they remember see¬ 
ing and also to list films they feel 
had an impact on their awareness 
and/or acceptance of their sexual 
orientation. The TV movies 
listed above, along with the PBS 
productions American Fami¬ 
ly (1972), The Naked Civil Ser¬ 
vant (1975), and The War Widow 
(1976), tend to be mentioned even 
more often than so-called 
“breakthrough” Hollywood 


Geoff Edholm and David Schachter in Arthur Bressan's 
Buddies (1985). 


films like Making Love or Per¬ 
sonal Best (both in 1982), an in¬ 
dication that along with helping 
straights to understand homosex¬ 
uality, the TV films assist les¬ 
bians and gays in developing 
positive self-images. 

Although their work is seen by 
comparatively fewer people than 
the TV movies, the contributions 
of documentary and experimen¬ 
tal filmmakers during the past 20 
years have been monumental. 
Landmark documentaries such 
as Gay USA, Word is Out (both 
1978), the Oscar-winning The 
Times of Harvey Milk (1984) and 
Before Stonewall (1985), each 
provided a refreshing antidote to 
the distorted view of gay life often 
the case in the mainstream 
cinema. The films managed to 
present a comprehensive portrait 
of lesbian and gay lives without 
kowtowing to the demands of the 
straight media. 


Well before Stonewall, ex¬ 
perimental filmmakers were 
challenging audiences with their 
subversion of conventional im¬ 
agery. Parts of Lot in Sodom 
(1933), a stylized rendition of the 
Biblical tale, could easily be 
mistaken for a low-budget 
documentary of the goings-on at 
a 1970s gay bathhouse, for in¬ 
stance, and Kenneth Anger’s 
Fireworks (1947) remains one of 
the best gay sex fantasies every 
recorded. 

Since Stonewall, the works of 
Barbara Hammer, James 
Broughton and Curt McDowell, 
to name a mere few, influenced 
not only lesbians and gays, but 
also the art of film itself. Ham¬ 
mer has noted that the growth 
process she went through in her 
early work paralleled in some 
ways that of the gay community. 
Films such as Multiple Orgasm 
(Continued on page 72) 


A scene from Johanna D'Arc of Mongolia. 
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TheTfflyAwd-Winning 
Broadway Play 
Is Now On Videocassette. 
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TRILOGY 


New Line Cinema presems a Howard GonFRiEo/RoNALD K. Fiersteinpmction a Paul Bogartfilm“Torch Song Trilogy” 
STARRING Anne Bancroft, Mahhew Broderick, Harvey Fierstein and Brian Kerwin star® Karen Young, Ken Page 
AND Charles Pierce ““'bI Scon Salmon ADAPTEDBV PETER MATZ pfficER Marie Cantin MGER Ronald K.FEsrEiN 


I Charles Pierce ““ Scon Salmon ADAPTEDBV PETER MATZ pfficER Marie! 
Nicholas C. Smith ^dbSner Richard Hoo\TR PHOTORAPHY Mikael Salomon 
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HOWARD GOTTFWED 


SCREENPLAY 

BY 


Harvey Fierstein 


Raul Bogart 


original SOl'NDTR.ACK ON 


NEW LINE CINEMA 


Take It Home Tonight 

01988 New Line Cinema Corp. All Rights Reserved. 

©1989 Artwork & Design RCA/Columbia Pictures Home NPideo, All Rights Reserved. 


Closed captioned by the 
National Captioning Institute 

Used with permission 
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(1977), which makes an emphatic 
connection between j|emale sex¬ 
uality and nature, and Double¬ 
strength (1978), about the various 
stages^ in the relationship be¬ 
tween two women, deal directly 
with the politics of the body and 
the creation of new ways of loving. 
In Hammer’s later work, aesthet¬ 
ic concerns dominate, but do so 
grounded in a lesbian/feminist 
sensibility. 

The films of Broughton and 
McDowell relate the joy of sex in 
strikingly different but equally 
poignant ways. In works such as 
Hermes Bird (1979) and Devo¬ 
tions (1983), Broughton 
celebrates the possibilities for 
positive, guilt-free manifestations 
of male energy. In McDowell’s 
films, a dash of latent 
naughtiness contributes to the 
exhilarating, omnisexual 
eroticism of his best works, in¬ 
cluding Confessions (1971), Ron¬ 
nie (1972), Thundercrack (1975) 
and Loads (1980). 

The experimental works are 
part of what might be called a 
“grassroots” movement that 
through the years has included 
anything from consciousness- 
raising lesbian productions of the 
1970s, to video art and “guer¬ 
rilla” filmmaking. A look at Jan 
Oxenberg’s 1971 film Home 
Movie, a staple of women’s film 
festivals and lesbian/feminist 
groups of the 1970s, shows on just 
how many levels such produc¬ 
tions can contribute to their 
makers as well as the public at- 
large. 


Oxenberg’s film is shot in 
typical “home movie” style, but 
the viewer of 1971 was confound¬ 
ed by its content, a young 
woman’s coming out story. That 
the film looks incredibly dated 
now is quite the point—we’ve all 
come a long way from the “gay- 
ins” shown in the film and im¬ 
itated by those who screened it at 
consciousness-raising events. 
What is important to remember 
is that the notion that “gay is 
good” did not start on made-for- 
TV movies, it came from within 
the gay movement. TV didn’t 
catch on until we did, and films 
like Home Movie were part of the 
process. The benefits of Home 
Movie were practical as well as 
spiritual for some. One of the 
four camera operators on this 
film cut her teeth on seveal other 
lesbian/feminist films after 
Home Movie, honing her craft at 
the grassroots level before mak¬ 
ing a breakthrough film of her 
own: Donna Deitch. 

We tend to think of major ad¬ 
vances in the representation of 
gays in terms of commercial pro¬ 
ductions, pointing to films like 
Making Love or Torch Song 
Trilogy (1988) as signs of pro¬ 
gress. Perhaps they are, but as 
Vito Russo points out in his book, 
“taking the game away from 
Hollywood” is what really has 
given lesbians and gays the 
chance to represent themselves 
and to be represented without 
distortion or condescension. 

The 1980s have seen an explo¬ 
sion of independently produced 
films by and about lesbians and 
gays. Films like Novembermoon 
(1984), Desert Hearts (1985) and 
Parting Glances (1986) utilize 
conventional formats to reveal 
the depth of gay experience. 



A scene from Some of My Best Friends Are... 


while movies such as Taxi zum 
Klo (1981), Buddies (1985), Prick 
Up Your Ears (1987), Law of 
Desire (1987), and The Virgin 
Machine (1988) unabashedly 
depict lesbian and gay sexuality. 

From low-budget efforts like 
Born in Flames (1983), Domestic 
Bliss (1984), Male Noche (1986), 
Three Bewildered People in the 
Night (1987) and Looking for 
Langston (1989) to well-funded 
productions like Another Coun¬ 
try {19S4) and Maurice (1987), to 
mention only a few, gay life is 


now, if ot a staple of contem¬ 
porary film, at least a legitimate 
subject for serious review. 

As the 13th San Francisco In¬ 
ternational Lesbian and Gay Film 
Festival closes this weekend, 
there is much cause for celebra¬ 
tion, but I remain wary. Twenty 
years ago there was no festival— 
here or anywhere else. However, 
several troublesome realities are 
readily apparent as we head into 
the 1990s, foremost among these 
the dearth of new lesbian 
features. Ulrike Ottinger’s 


Johanna D’arc of Mongolia 
(1989) is a long way from The Kill- 
ing of Sister George, but the fact 
that Johanna is the only major 
lesbian feature screening this 
year indicates that new and more 
democratic funding sources need 
to be developed. For those with 
an eye to the future, the festival’s 
Saturday afternoon panel “Les¬ 
bian/Gay Media in the ’90s” will 
discuss the challenges facing les¬ 
bian and gay film and 
videomakers. F^or those looking 
to the past for hopeful signs, 
there are many to be found. ▼ 



TWO NICE GIRLS 
In San Francisco 


TWO NICE GIRLS will be 
appearing at the Lesbian/Gay 
Freedom Celebration, on 
The Main Stage (City Hall) 

1:30 pm, Sunday, June 25. 

Also at Great American Music Hall 
Tuesday, June 27 


"Two Nice Girls" debut LP, Cassette, CD on Rough Trade Records 


Let's Dance 

The Bay Area Reporter will present "Let's Dance at the 
Beach" following the Gay Day Parade, Sunday, from 4 p.m.- 
midnight. The tea dance will be held at the Giftcenter 
Pavilion at 8th and Brannan streets. Advance tickets at $12 
are available at all Headlines stores. Tickets at the door will 
be $15. Magda (above) and the Del Rubio Triplets will per¬ 
form. All proceeds will benefit the AIDS Emergency Fund. 
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SALE 


23.98 

(2) CD 

13.98 

(2) CASS 


Tmk(s) (5) Resistered • Marcd(s} Registrddd(s) RCA Corporation, except BMG Classics logo TM BMG Music 
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SALE ENDS 6/29/89 


OPEN 9AM TO MIDNIGHT • 365 DAYS A YEAR 






SAN FRANCISCO 

Columbus & Bay nr. Wharf 
Market & Noe 
CD & VIDEO STORE 

NEW LOCATION 

Stonestown Galleria 
Next to Emporium 


CAMPBELL 

1900 South Bascom Ave. 
across from the Pruneyard 


SAN MATEO 

2727 El Camino Real 
next to the Good Guys 


MOUNTAIN VIEW 

El Camino Real 
at San Antonio Rd. 


CONCORD 

1280 Willow Pass Road 
across from the Willows 


BERKELEY 

2510 Durant Street near Telegraph Ave. 


VIDEO 

2569 Telegraph Ave. between Dwight a Pi 

OPEN m AM TO IQ PM 


CLASSICAL 

2585 Telegraph Ave between Dwight & Pi 

OPEN 9 AM TO 10 PM 
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Entertainment Great 
Rio Dante Dead at 63 


by Alien White 

Rio Dante, who with Charles 
Pierce, wrote entertainment his¬ 
tory in San Francisco, died June 
2 in his San Francisco home. He 
was 63. For the past several years 
Dante, whose real name is Carol 
John Watson, had worked for 
Time-Life Books. 

What he will be remembered 
for is the many years when 
Charles Pierce and Rio Dante 
performed together in an act that 
may never be equalled for 
creativity and sensitivity for the 
gay community. 

This week Charles Pierce re¬ 
membered their life together. 

“We were partners from 1956, 
starting at the Echo Club in 
Miami Beach. We traveled to Col¬ 
orado and did a summer at the 
Glory Hole in Central City, and 
then we went to Hollywood in the 
fall of 1962,” he said. 

“In April 1963 we both drove 
in separate cars to San Francis¬ 
co and auditioned at the Gilded 
Cage on a Monday afternoon and 
opened Tuesday night,” Pierce 
said. 

That was the beginning of six 
years of incredible nightly shows 
at the Gilded Cage on Ellis 
Street. Located just a few doors 
from Powell Street, the Cage was 
a rather small gay bar with a 
large back room. During the 
week the shows would be 
presented on a small stage sur¬ 
rounded by crowded tables. 

On weekends the back room of 
the Gilded Cage was part cruis¬ 
ing bar and part showroom. 
These shows became the focal 
point for San Francisco’s gay 
community. As the shows gained 
in popularity, they also began at¬ 
tracting a straight crowd. 

“We did break a lot of ground 
as far as opening clubs there. At 
the Gilded Cage there was always 
a lot of pantomime and then 
always live material at the end 
with Rio at the piano. He accom¬ 
panied me for the live material.” 

“Rio never worked in drag. He 
always wore black pants and a 
black turtleneck sweater,” he 
said. “He added a funny hat or 
something and he was in full face 
but he never ever was in full 
drag.” 

The reason, he said, was “be¬ 
cause he had to take that off and 
play the piano for me so he would 
always say, T can’t be in drag and 
then play the piano, it’s too much 
to do.’ ” 

Rio Dante created a character 
that was simply perfect for the 
outrageous Charles Pierce. The 
club would seemingly burst with 
theatrical magic. Each night they 
added new material and recre¬ 
ated old material. Many in the 
crowd would bring their friends 
to see their favorite numbers per¬ 
formed. 

Kirk Frederick worked with 
Rio Dante and Charles Pierce for 
several years. 

“How could anyone ever forget 
Rio as the skating nun,” he said. 

It was, in fact, just one of the 
many characters the two per¬ 
formers created. 

“Charles and Rio also created 
the living dolls,” Frederick 
remembers. 


Igor, played by Rio Dante, is about to lose his brain in The Diary of Anne Frankenstein, 1961. 


Rio plays Dracula in Bats, 
Blood and Bankhead. 


Their engagement at the Gild¬ 
ed Cage ended on June 1, 1969. 
Possibly there is some irony in 
the fact that Rio Dante died June 
2, 1989, almost 20 years later to 
the day. 

Kirk Frederick remembers 
that after the Gilded Cage clos¬ 
ed, they all went to Los Angeles 
where Charles Pierce and Rio 
Dante played at Ciro’s. The 
engagement was to be for six 
weeks but lasted for six months. 
When they closed, the historic 
nightspot known as Ciro’s closed 
its doors for good. It has now 
been reopened and is known as 
the Comedy Club. 

Frederick remembers the last 
time the two performed together. 

“It was the Centennial week¬ 
end,” he said, “and Les Natale 
had brought Rio and Charles 
together to perform on the 
Fourth of July in 1976 at Bim¬ 
bo’s. That was the last time they 
would ever perform together.” 

After the act broke up, Charles 
Pierce went to New York. Rio 
Dante remained in San Francis¬ 
co and went to work for Time-Life 
Books. Rio Dante and Pierce re¬ 
mained close friends. 

“Wherever I went, people 
would remember the Gilded 
Cage, and they sure did. They 
would come up to me all the time 
and say what ever happened to 
Rio Dante. I would always say 
well, he’s dead and living in San 
Francisco and Rio would love 
that,” Pierce said. 

The last time Charles Pierce 
appeared in San Francisco was 
last summer at the Fairmont 
Hotel. Each evening as he con¬ 
cluded his act he would take pic¬ 
tures of the audience with a flash 
camera. This week Charles 
Pierce took a look at some of last 
year’s pictures. Sitting in the 
front row was one of his staun¬ 
chest supporters, Rio Dante. 

Carol John Watson, the man 
known as Rio Dante, requested 
no services after he died, and his 
ashes will be scattered at sea by 
the Neptune Society. T 


From The Gilded Cage Show 
in 1968. Lady Rhonda Lay, 
played by Rio, was not happy 
being called “Conehead” by 
the Queen. 


During the live segment Rio 
Dante would sit at the upright 
piano and create a musical back¬ 
ground for Charles Pierce to 
create Bette Davis, Mae West or 
other wonderful personalities. 
The show would always end with 
Charles Pierce swinging on a 
swing high over the audience 
singing “San Francisco.” 

The living dolls were puppets 
with the heads being either one 
of the entertainers. 


Rio stars 9s Elaine May in an interview called "The Life Story 
of God" from The Gilded Cage Show in 1963. 


Special thanks to Charles 
Pierce for providing these 
pictures of Rio Dante. 
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Behind the Scene Struggle Over Bartel's Latest 



makes the title even more ironic 
than originally intended: there 
being, of course, no class struggle 
in Beverly Hills. 

Clare (Jacqueline Bisset) is 
planning a wake for her late hus¬ 
band Sidney (a ghostly cameo by 
Paul Mazursky) who died from 
auto strangulation—trying to 
prolong orgasm—a trick he pick¬ 
ed up from his houseboy, Frank 
(Ray Sharkey). 

Meanwhile, Clare’s best friend 
Lisabeth (Mary Woronov or Mary 
Bland in Eating Raoul) is 
fumigating her house to remove 
the last smell of her philandering 
ex-husband, Howard (Wallace 
Shawn once again cast against 
type as a Lothario). Frank placed 
a bet with Lisabeth’s houseboy 
Juan (Robert Beltran or the 
Raoul who is eaten in Eating 
Raoul). The bet: which one of the 
men can seduce their respective 
bosses. If Juan wins he gets 
$5,000 to pay off a gambling 
debt; if Frank wins, he gets a one- 
night stand with Juan. 

Meanwhile, Lisabeth’s le^er- 
ous playwright brother, Peter (Ed 


Begley, Jr.), brings his latest wife 
home to meet the folks: To-bel, a 
beautiful black erotic film star. 
Two lovesick teenagers round out 
the cast: Willie (Barret Oliver), 
slowly dying of cancer and pining 
for sex, and Kelly, a bored young 
girl who describes her father’s 
wake as “the thing.’’ 

Bartel is frankly surprised that 
the film has emerged “as 
coherent as it is, because 
several important themes were 
dropped in the editing.’’ One of 
the excised subplots sounds like 
it was stolen from the teen 
suicide film Heathers (a black 
comedy Bartel very much ad¬ 
mires). 

“The young boy (Willie) is ter¬ 
ribly in love with the young girl 
from next door (Kelly). When he 
realizes that she is having an af¬ 
fair with Frank, the houseboy, 
Willie attempts suicide. And 
there’s a whole sequence where 
he tries to hang himself, and 
Rosa (Edith Diaz), the strange 
Aztec maid, comes in and finds 
him and cuts him down, and then 

(Continued on next page) 


by David Lamble 

I only clean the house when 
I’m expecting company. As luck 
would have it, Paul Bartel rang 
my bell just as I was vacuuming 
the living room. Running to the 
door in my skimpy houseboy 
shorts I had a moment’s ap¬ 
prehension: how would the maker 
of such high-brow cinema as 
Eating Raoul, Naught Nurse and 
now Scenes from the Class Strug¬ 
gle in Beverly Hills feel sitting 
next to my “picture wall’ of 800 
Polaroid snapshots of past, pre¬ 
sent and would-be boyfriends jux¬ 
taposed with assorted anony¬ 
mous penises. I needn’t have wor¬ 
ried. 

As I was running for the tape 
recorder and the ice tea, Bartel 
settled comfortably into my TV 
chair and started telling the 
publicist in off-the-record tones 
about how difficult distributor 
Cinecom had been with Scenes. 

Eavesdropping from the kit¬ 
chen it was all a little vague: the 
head of the company had hated 
some of the cutaways to trees in 
the backyard of the very real 
Hollywood mansion where the 
film had been shot. No matter. 
The deal had been cut, and now 
it was starting to look like they 
might have a small hit on their 
hands. 

Bartel explains that he had 
been shooting Scenes from the 
Class Struggle in Beverly Hills in 
his head and on paper for almost 
10 years. 

“The original idea for the 
movie was a story about wealthy 
kids living in their parents’ guest 
houses and pool houses and man¬ 
sions in Beverly Hills and 
organizing bank robberies to 
support the Black Panthers.’’ 
About five years ago the Black 
Panthers dropped out to be 
replaced by the story of “two rich 
women who are friends, one of 
whom has an adolescent boy 
whose sexual initiation she ar¬ 
ranges with her best friend, a sort 
of incest by proxy story.’’ 

Actually, Bartel is quick to ad¬ 
mit that the story had become as 
tangled and unappetizing as a 
plate of cold spaghetti. It was at 
this point that he met screen¬ 
writer Bruce Wagner and the 
show was on the road. The story 
that finally made it to the screen 
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we next discover them in bed 
together.” 

Bartel says Willie’s suicide had 
to be cut from the final film be¬ 
cause it added a draggy black 
note to what was becoming an 
engaging and fast-paced 
bedroom farce. 

Bartel is on the whole very 
pleased with the final film, which 
he sees as a kind of American- 
style homage to the films of Jean 
Renoir (Rules of the Game) and 
Luis Bunuel (the L.B. in the 
movie’s dedication). His only 
regret is how the gay subplot, the 
bet between Frank and Juan, 
plays in the final cut. 

“While I like very much that 
Juan, who is not gay, has a gay ex¬ 
perience and is not the worse for 
it afterward and is still very 
friendly with Frank who imposes 
on him, I regret a little bit the 
whole notion of imposition. It 
was necessary in order for the 
plot to function, and I think that 
I made it work pretty well. But, 
just in the abstract, I regret the 
whole idea of one person almost 
forcing somebody to something 
that he wasn’t normally incline 
to do.” 

Bartel is especially proud of 
how he shot the climactic 
bedroom scene where Frank has 
his way with Juan. Noting that 
he doesn’t like to over direct, 
Bartel explains that he did give 
one suggestion to Robert Beltran 
to help the very masculine ap¬ 
pearing Latin actor play Juan’s 
acceptance of Frank’s sexual 
overtures. 

“Robert was playing the scene 
with too much apprehension, and 



I had to go in several times and 
say, ‘No, you really aren’t worried 
about this, and you choose to 
take this as a lark.’ Juan’s whole 
aftRude is summed up in his line: 
‘Boy, you never know what life 
has in store. If you live long 
enough, you’re going to do every¬ 
thing.’ ” 

Bartel says that while his 
American distributor, Cinecom, 
had no problem with the gay sex 
scene, getting money from the 
Rank Organization in England 
was a much more dicey matter. 
The problem stemmed from the 
official position of England’s rul¬ 
ing Conservative Party against 
books, films and other media that 


promote acceptance of homosex¬ 
uality as an alternative lifestyle. 


ng 


“It is officially uncool to be 
gay in England. And Rank, which 
is an old and conservative organ¬ 
ization, did not want to appeal 
the position of advoca 
homosexuality.” 

The Rank Organization 
sisted that Bartel shoot an alter¬ 
nate bet that did not involve 
between Frank and Juan. B 
says he resisted the idea un 
became clear that he had to 
the alternate bet scene in oi 
to get the money to make the pic- 


ex 

tel 

it 

Im 
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“The alternate bet turne< 
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to be about cutting off a finger. 
I thought it would be interesting 
to see if they would prefer this 
kind of violence to sex.” Ironical¬ 
ly, the Rank people withdrew 
their objections to the gay sex 
scene when they observed how 
discreetly it had been shot. So the 
film will open in England just ex¬ 
actly as ft did at the Castro Thea¬ 
tre. 

Bartel, who has had his trouble 
being taken seriously by main¬ 
stream Hollywood people—and 
more importantly, big Hollywood 
money—doesn’t see that gay con¬ 
tent is a barrier to getting a film 
made in the movie capital. 

“I don’t think that Hollywood 
has anything against gay subjects 
and gay themes, except that when 
they have been tried, in the last 
few years, they haven’t made 
money. And that’s the one un¬ 
forgivable thing.... They would 
do anything if it made money! 
They would make porno films if 
they thought they could gross 
enough.” 

Bartel adds that one reason he 
still hasn’t shot a sequel to his 
cult classic. Eating Raoul, is that 
“The grosses of the originl film 
weren’t high enough to warrant” 
a Hollywood-sized ad campaign. 
To Hollywood moguls, “any film 
that grosses under $10 million 
doesn’t exist.” 

To Bartel even risker than the 
gay sex in Scenes from the Class 
Struggle in Beverly Hills was a 
scene he feared some audiences 
might take as racist. It is the 
scene in the garden where all the 
guests have learned who has been 
sleeping with whom the night 
before. Peter, the white play¬ 
wright, is dismayed by the in¬ 
fidelity of his black wife, To-bel, 
while, of course, ignoring his own 
bed-hopping habits. Bartel 


recalls the line of Peter’s that 
gave him the most apprehension. 
“The character, who has arrived 
for the weekend married to the 
incredibly beautiful and sexy 
black woman, suddenly says to 
her, ‘You cheap black whore. The 
woman I really love is a real 
woman and she likes to wash, too, 
with soap, everywhere.’ ” 

If he had to film it again, 
Bartel says he would interrupt 
that line a little earlier with her 
comeback. 

“However, in the overall 
scheme of the movie, the black 
character is so strong and so in- 
dependerft and knows what she 
wants and gets what she wants, I 
think it balances out in the end. 
She is probably the most sym¬ 
pathetic of all the characters.” 

Bartel explains that he wants 
to shock without offending. 

“I don’t want to hurt the feel¬ 
ings of anybody, and I don’t want 
any black people in the audience 
to suddenly be embarrassed or 
made to feel uncomfortable. On 
the other hand, I do want to 
shock the audience. I want the 
revelation of this underlying at¬ 
titude to come on strong because 
it seems to me very true that an 
awful lot of people, especially 
people of my generation, who 
grew up in the ’40s and ’50s and 
’60s, have this lurking beneath 
the surface of their con¬ 
sciousness.” 

In the end, Bartel hopes film- 
goers take Scenes for the fantasy 
that it mostly is: “The whole no¬ 
tion of the ghost of the husband 
who is trying to persuade his wife 
to resume their relationship and 
ultimately join him in hell 
where’s he’s picked out a house 
exactly like the one that she’s liv¬ 
ing in.” T 



Jason Rush and Lee Whitlock star in Two of Us (Saturday, June 
24, 2:30 p.m., Roxie) 


Teen Dramas at Video Festival 


The video festival double bill 
of Two of Us and The Truth 
About Alex (Saturday, June 24, 
2:30 p.m., Roxie) offers an in¬ 
teresting contrast between 
British and American sen¬ 
sibilities. 

Each of these made-for-televi- 
sion dramas tells a story of a 
teenager coming to terms with 
being gay. The American-made 
Truth About Alex focuses on 
Alex’s heterosexual best friend 
(played by Scott Baio), and his at¬ 
tempts to overcome his own pre¬ 
judice. 

Two of Us, made in England in 


1986, was the subject of much 
controversy and was ultimately 
televised at a late hour with a 
quick kiss and a shirtless scene 
both removed. The Lesbian/Gay 
Film Festival has managed to get 
an unabridged copy of this story 
of two working class teenage 
friends who are both coming to 
terms with gay feelings, and who 
“cross the fine line between 
friendship and sex.” 

In spite of Thatcherite conser¬ 
vatism it’s interesting to see that 
the more daring story comes 
from the other side of the 
Atlantic. ^HenryMach ^ 
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English Videos Offer 
Worthwhile Info and Fun 


'Out on Four' at Video Festival 



The advertising agency Saatchi & Saatchi was commission¬ 
ed to create a mock TV commercial to "promote homosexuali¬ 
ty/ ' This can be seen as part of the Out on Four program >4ffer 
Stonewall (Sunday, June 25, 5 p.m., Roxie). 


by Henry Mach 

arts of the Out on Four 
videos playing at the Rox¬ 
ie this weekend are so in¬ 
triguing and compelling they’ll 
prompt thoughtful consideration 
and lively discussions. Other 
parts are just so much fun that 
you’ll wonder how something this 
entertaining got labeled a 
“British documentary.’’ 

Calling this infotainment, that 
odd hybrid of information and 
entertainment that proliferates 
on American television today, 
would be more to the point. This 
approach has gotten a bad rap re¬ 
cently. Not quite news, these 
shows specialize in think pieces 
designed for a video generation. 

Seeing issues of concern to 
gays and lesbians translated into 
an infotainment format is a 
delight. Add to that a sharp sense 
of humor, gender balance and a 
high level of professional craft 
and you have a show unlike any¬ 
thing we’ve seen in America. 

Last February, Out on Tuesday 
premiered on England’s Channel 
4. This eight-part series im¬ 
mediately challenged Britian’s 
controversial Section 28 of the 
Local Government Act (which 


prohibits public funds from 
“promoting homosexuality”), by 
commissioning the Saatchi & 
Saatchi advertising agency to 
create a commercial that would 
urge people to try homosexuality. 

The result is a tasteful TV spot 
in which a woman beams at the 
camera and announces that she’s 
found solutions to all her sexual 
woes. As the camera pulls back to 
reveal another attractive woman 
beside her, the spokesmodel con¬ 
cludes with, “...and I don’t have 
to worry about getting pregnant 
anymore. And neither does she.” 

What’s really demonstrated by 
this exercise is the absurdity of 
“selling” a sexual orientation. 

Other parts of Out on Four 
manage to be earnestly British 
and informative: the 1977 
blasphemy trial against London’s 
Gay News; the brave people in 
South Africa trying to combine 
gay liberation with the fight 
against apartheid; efforts by gay 
and lesbian couples to adopt 
children or serve as foster 
parents. 

We’re offered worthwhile in¬ 
formation. The report on immi¬ 
gration problems faced by gay 


couples in the British Empire 
made me wonder whether Ameri¬ 
can immigration laws include the 
phrase “compassionate and 
humanitarian grounds,” and 
whether someone could get 
George (“kinder and gentler”) 
Bush to watch this particular se¬ 
quence. 

Out on Four never strays too 
far from its mission to balance 
entertainment and relevance. Are 
today’s lesbians putting the sex 
back in sexual politics? Is there 
a colonial basis for racism in gay 
male sexuality? These questions 
remain unresolved, but having 
them asked and hearing the opi¬ 
nions expressed on screen is 
quite a leap forward. 

Pop culture seems too much 
fun to take seriously, and Out on 
Four knows when to balance froth 
with weightiness. Yes, there are 
sober and serious issues involved 
with gay portrayals in movies or 
with record companies targeting 
gay markets, but we’re also 
informed—in true Entertain¬ 
ment Tonight fashion—that 
Dynasty's Steven Carrington had 
a 75 percent mortality rate 
among his male lovers. 

When I wrote about ABC-TV’s 
HeartBeat in these pages a few 
months ago, I focused on right- 
wing protests against the lesbian 
character on that series. But Out 
on Four gets right to the meat of 
the matter by asking the ques¬ 
tion: “Just how far could a girl 
go?” The answer, from a produc¬ 
tion insider, is that we are a long 
way from seeing a same-sex kiss 
on American TV. 

Disco’s Revenge (Saturday, 
June 24,11 p.m., Roxie) is sure to 
have the widest appeal of any of 
the Out on Four offerings. This 
episode traces the gay music 
market from disco, through high- 
energy, to today’s Bronski Beat, 
and on to tomorrow’s “voguing,” 
where we’re informed, “Young 
gay Latins and blacks have that 
vivacious energy young gays used 
to have.” 

Former disco bunnies will be 
interested in seeing Ray Caviano, 
disco’s wunderkind record pro¬ 
ducer, now grown older. San 
Franciscans will appreciate that 
this sequence is dedicated to the 
memory of Sylvester. 

This night’s program also in- 
(Continued on page 79) 




Disco's Revenge (Saturday, June 24, 11 p.m., Roxie) part of the Out on Fot/r series from Eng¬ 
land, features a look at "Voguing," a dance trend popular with young black and Latin gays, in 
which the dancer mimics poses of high fashion models. 
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Catching Up with Current Events 


One of the most frequent 
criticism leveled at the operatic 
art form is that it rarely has any¬ 
thing to do with the world we live 
in. For the generation that grew 
up watching MTV and rock con¬ 
certs (in which fast action, lasers, 
strobes and fog machines 
dominate the visuals) a tradi¬ 
tional opera production can seem 
frighteningly constipated. 

To make matters worse, the 
politics of Cinderella’s love life 
and Don Jose’s fatal attraction to 
a gypsy slut (not to mention the 
burning question of who gets to 
marry some rich widow in order 
to protect the financial health of 
Petrovania) hold pathetically lit¬ 
tle relevance to the issues con¬ 
fronting people in a world 
dominated by drugs, disease and 
terrorism. 

Putting it simply: If new au¬ 
diences are to be attracted to 
opera, they must be given a 
message that interests them. And 
that message must be delivered 
with music to which they can 
relate. 



Saq^Francisco Opera's production of Philip Glass' Satyagraha. 


“The primay music of 
America nowadays is rock ’n’ roll. 
Not everyone listens to it, but 
everyone hears it (even if you go 
into a restaurant, what’s playing 
on Muzak is rock ’n’ roll). If 
you’re going to work in the land 
that created music theater for the 
people who live there, you either 
have to speak their language or 
else you’ll fail to connect with 
them,” explains Ben Krywosz, 
Opera America’s first project 
director for the Opera into the 
Eighties and Beyond program. 


“Curiously enough, the operatic 
establishment does not speak the 
language that most people in 
America do. As a result, there’s 
something which is not quite con¬ 
necting people on a core level. 
And that something has a lot to 
do with having a different 
cultural point of view.” 

Two recent productions cross¬ 
ed the threshold into contem¬ 
porary culture with stunning suc¬ 


cess. Each dealt with issues that 
concern contemporary society; 
each had a sound that could be 
embraced by contemporary 
society. Most importantly, each 
attracted young audiences from 
today’s society. 

Searching for a Vaccine 

While in Philadelphia, I at¬ 
tended a performance of Power 
Failure at the American Music 



JownsencI St, 


Theatre Festival. This new “elec¬ 
tronic thriller” with music by 
Paul Dresher and libretto by 
Rinde Eckert concerns a cor¬ 
porate millionaire’s efforts to 
find a remedy for his family’s 
strangely fatal blood disease. 
When, after 20 years of research, 
a miraculous genetic compound 
capable of curing all disease is 
developed, the audience learns 
that Charles (the millionaire 
CEO) has no intentions of releas¬ 
ing the cure to the world. Instead, 
he plans to use it on himself and 
ransom it off to those similarly af¬ 
flicted wealthy people (mostly 
white, corporate males) who can 
afford it. 

Just as he begins to receive the 
curative treatment, a power 
failure occurs during which the 
inner thoughts of the people trap¬ 
ped in the pharmaceutical 
laboratory—Charles; his nurse, 
Judith; Ruth Lehmann, the scien¬ 
tist; and a security guard with a 
murky past. Merle Townsend— 
become known to the audience. 

Although it was too heavily 
amplified for my tastes, I found 
Dresher’s score (which uses a 
variety of keyboards and tape 
processors) most appealing. 
Unlike many other composers, 
Dresher gives firm support to the 
dramatic situation and allows 
each character to develop fully in 
musical theater terms. 

Tenor John Duykers gave a 
wonderfully selfish and 
hedonistic performance as the 
crippled CEO of Delta Chemical 
while, as the security guard, 
Rinde Eckert offered audiences 
a deliciously slimy example of 
blue-collar revenge in the cor¬ 
porate environment. Stephanie 
Friedman (Ruth) and Sara Ganz 
(Judith) lent strong support as 
the two women in Charles’ life. 
Superbly directed by Tom 
O’Horgan and stunningly 
designed by Michael Olich, 
Power Failure is a work that 
should be seen by anyone whose 
life has been touched by the in¬ 
sidious politics behind funding 
AIDS research. 

I’m sure that local fans of 
Rinde Eckert and Paul Dresher 
will be present en masse when 
this production is staged in 
Berkeley toward the end of the 
year. If you’re the slightest bit in¬ 
terested in new music theatre— 
or finding a cure for AIDS— 
make sure you are, too. 


Birth of a Movement 

Now that Terry McEwen is 
gone from the San Francisco 
Opera, it’s possible for the com¬ 
pany to begin exploring impor¬ 
tant works by contemporary com¬ 
posers. Several weeks ago Philip 
Glass’ music was welcomed into 
the San Francisco Opera’s reper¬ 
toire with a long-overdue produc¬ 
tion of Satyagraha. Considering 
the current events before us— 
massive student demonstrations 
in Beijing and the 20th anniver¬ 
sary of the Stonewall Revolu¬ 
tion—Lotfi Mansouri’s timing as 
an impresario proved to be im¬ 
peccable. 

Satyagraha is a powerful piece 
of ritual theatre, which describes, 
in music, dance and mime, the 
birth of the passive-resistance 
movement under its leader, 
Mohandas Gandhi. Having seen 
several performances of David 
Pountney’s production (as staged 
by Harry Silverstein) in Chicago 
and Seattle, I still find 
Satyagraha to be an intensely 
moving piece of music theatre. 

Using the sets and costumes 
from the Lyric Opera of Chicago, 
Silverstein staged the opera in 
San Francisco (as in Seattle) with 
the help of choreographer Clare 
West. Conductor Bruce Ferden 
(who led the world premiere as 
well as the Seattle production of 
Satyagraha) made an impressive 
San Francisco Opera debut on 
the podium. 

As an opera, Satyagraha is the 
kind of show whose musical and 
dramatic success rests on the 
work of a strong choral ensemble. 
Under Ian Robertson’s direction, 
the San Francisco Opera Chorus 
rose to the occasion with tremen¬ 
dous skill and professionalism 
while Douglas Perry repeated his 
touching portrayal of Gandhi and 
Claudia Cummings recreated her 
characterization of Mrs, 
Schlesen. Newcomers to the pro¬ 
duction included Ann Panagulias 
as Mrs. Naidoo, Catherine Keen 
as Kasturbai, Victor Ledbetter as 
Mr. Kallenbach, Philip Skinner 
as Parsi Rustomji and Emily 
Manhart as Mrs, Alexander. 

Unlike many other operas, 
Satyagraha is a work that can be 
placed in an extraordinary social 
context. However, in order to 
draw new audiences to opera 
(Glass attracts a very different 
crowd from the traditional Verdi, 
Wagner and Puccini enthusiasts), 
you have to learn how to speak 
their language and reach out to 
them through their media. 

I find it absolutely appalling 
that, in a city in which even the 
mayor claims political con¬ 
sciousness as a top priority, little 
if any advertising for Glass’ 
opera appeared in the Bay Area’s 
alternative media—keenly tar¬ 
geted outlets that would have 
reached the people most in¬ 
terested in receiving the message 
of Satyagraha. 

As a result, although the open¬ 
ing night performance was heavi¬ 
ly attended (any Philip Glass 
event tends to draw out the tren¬ 
dies in the Bay Area), there were 
plenty of tickets waiting to be 
sold for subsequent perfor¬ 
mances of Glass’ opera. To mar¬ 
ket Satyagraha to San Fran¬ 
ciscans the same way one would 
attempt to sell the traditional 
repertoire to the mainstream of 
operatic subscribers was and is a 
tragic mistake. Let’s hope this 
kind of mistake is not repeated 
with future productions of con¬ 
temporary works by the San 
Francisco Opera. T 
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'Wonderland' to Close Film Festival 



Wonderland, a story of friendship and adventure from the 
creator of Letter to Brezhnev, will be shown Saturday, 9 p.m., 
at the Castro Theatre. 


The closing night feature of 
this year’s San Francisco Interna¬ 
tional Lesbian/Gay Film Festival 
is Wonderland, a mad concoction 
of suspense thriller and coming 
of age’domedy from England. 

Directed by Philip Saville who 
was responsible for the comedy 


Letter to Brezhnev, this movie in¬ 
cludes a gangland murder, a gay 
opera diva, lip-synching to 
Marilyn Monroe hits, skinny dip¬ 
ping with a dolphin, and two cute 
guys from Liverpool trying to 
figure out the gay world. T 

—Henry Mach 


English Video 

(Continued from page 77) 

dudes Out on Four's look at im¬ 
migration issues for gsy couples 
and offers examples of gay and 
lesbian portrayals on television. 

Crimes of Passion (Friday, 
June 23,9:45 p.m., Roxie) begins 
with interviews of some talented 
women who are creating lesbian 
detective fiction. We find out that 
the original title of Mary Wings’ 
She Came in a Flash, was She 
Came Too Often. The offended 
feminists at Ms. Wings’ publish¬ 
ing house had proposed, She 
Came to California. 

This night’s program also in¬ 
cludes such diverse matters as 
gay foster parents, gays in South 
Africa, and the search for Prince 
(or Princess) Charming, as well as 
a poetic and ironic scene about 
the life and art of gay painter Si¬ 
meon Solomon. 

After Stonewall (Sunday, June 
25,5 p.m., Roxie) looks at the pro¬ 
gress and defeats of the gay 
movement in the 20 years since 
the Stonewall rebellion. This eve¬ 
ning’s program includes ques¬ 
tions of racism, lesbian sexuality 
and safe-sex. There’s also an ex¬ 
tensive look at actors who’ve por¬ 
trayed gay and lesbian characters 
on screen, with thoughtful inter¬ 
views of Helen Shaver (Desert 
Hearts), Gordon Warnecke (My 
Beautiful Laundrettef and the ir¬ 
repressible Harvey Fierstein who, 
when asked if there’s a heterosex¬ 
ual role he’d like to play, manages 
to come up with Eleanore of 
Aquitaine. 


My one complaint is that some 
of the most refreshing material in 
this year’s film festival has been 
shunted to the tail end of the 
schedule, conflicting with many 
other community events. 

There’s some talk that the Out 
on Four material seen at the 
festival (which is from the British 
series Out on Tuesday) may end 
up on PBS. But the recent history 
of conservative influence on 
American public broadcasting 
does not make me optimistic 
about that prospect. Let’s hope 
Frameline, or someone, can give 
our community another chance 
to see this exciting British series. 

Simply seeing that someone is 
doing work on this level of quali¬ 
ty, made for a gay and lesbian 
audience, specifically addressing 
the real questions that make up 
our lives, could do a lot to 
energize us. 


Last week we found out that 
thanks to Sen. Jesse Helms’ com¬ 
plaints about National Endow¬ 
ment for the Arts money going to 
“promote homosexuality,” San 
Franciscans will not be seeing the 
Robert Mapplethorpe photog¬ 
raphy show this year. People in 
Stamford, Conn., and Washing¬ 
ton, D.C., will see these unique 
(and often homoerotic) works, but 
not us. 

If PBS doesn’t show the com¬ 
plete British Channel 4 series. 
Out on Tuesday, perhaps some¬ 
one in Washington needs to be 
reminded that our community 
also pays taxes. ▼ 


CHAKA 





SAT. JUNE 
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520 4th ST. SF 

ADVANCE TICKETS IT BASS 
INFO 978 CREW 
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^SVP^ 

"If you're going to fall in love, this is the way to do 
it. The stars are brighter, the moon more full and 
the sunsets more spectacular from the deck of a 
ship." 

It's high romance in 1990 as we sail to French 
Canada, the Caribbean and the Mexican Riviera. 
Call your travel agent for a detailed brochure of all 
RSVP cruises. 


NOW, VOYAGER - #1 in the Bay Area for gay travel 
#1 in the world for RSVP Cruises 415-626-1169 


SUMMER ’89 
EUROPEAN CRUISE 

$2195 per person 

July 22-29, ’89 

Nice • Portofino • Costa Smeralda 
Valletta • Katakolon • Corfu • Dubrovnik 

Venice 

July 29 - Aug 5, ’89 

Venice • Dubrovnik • Valletta • Messina 
Costa Smeralda • Elba • Portofino • Nice 

Call your travel agent now for information. 


LIMITED EXCJAGEMEXT: 4 WEEKS OXLY! 


“AUDIENCES LOVE IT!” 

—Leonard Maltin, Entertainment Tonight 

“A MASTERFUL MIX OF 
MUSIC AND MADNESS!” 

—VSA Today 



m 


An Irreverent. 
Evening With ^ 
Oscar Levant 


“CHMAN 

rr— 

NOW THROUGH 
JULY 16 


Tues.. Wed.. Thur. 8PM $20: Fri. 8PM $25; Sal. 5PM $20 & 8:30PM $27..50: Sun. Mats. 3PM $20. 
(NO PERFORM.ANCE SIAD.W. JUNE 25) 

CHARGE NOW BY PIIOXE: (415) 567-0562 

TickHs availal)l(‘ al all TIckHron Oullels. ( all (415) 24:MMM)1 9.VM-9I’.M daih. 
__ (irotip Sales (10 or more): (415) 2.‘{6-0.')62 


WATERFRONT THEATER 

(vhirardelli Square • Beach at Polk < 


Star Trek V: Summer's Bomb 



The crew of the Starship Enterprise in their worst film yet. 


by Ron Larsen 

E ven the most loyal of Trek- 
kies are going to find Star 
Trek V: The Final Frontier 
more of a trudge than a trek, for 
this sluggish installment of the 
space opera is mired in meta¬ 
physical claptrap and pseudo- 
philosophical gohbledygook. As 
it turns out, the new but improv¬ 
ed USS Enterprise featured in 
this film serves as a metaphor for 
the entire movie—it doesn’t work 
very well. 

The most amazing thing about 
Star Trek V is that its $32 million 
budget is nowhere to be seen on 
the screen: the high-tech hard¬ 
ware is plastic looking, the 
visuals and special effects are 
lackluster, and the would-be ac¬ 
tion sequences are as ineptly 
directed as they are numbingly 
dull. 

This fifth big-screen episode of 
the Star Trek saga is by far the 
most turgid and disappointing of 
the lot, a shipwrecked movie with 
little to recommend it other than 
a cast of time-ravaged but 
pleasantly familiar characters. 

Among them are a puffy-faced 
Captain Kirk (William Shatner, 
who does double duty as the 
film’s hapless director), the 
pointy-eared Mr. Spock (Leonard 
Nimoy), the sharp-tongued Dr. 
McCoy (DeForest Kelley), the 
now-rotund ship’s engineer, Scot¬ 
ty (James Doohan), and a host of 
others. 

With a disjointed script that 
insists on abandoning plot devel¬ 
opment for personality profiles, 
the movie spends much of its 
time skipping from one sub¬ 
sidiary character to the next, so 
that each one gets to do his or her 
own thing. The resultant movie 
comes off more like a comedy 
review than an high-action adven¬ 
ture, except that many of the 
laughs are unintentional. 

The half-baked plot of The 
Final Frontier revolves around a 
renegade Vulcan named Sybok, 
who turns out to be none other 
than Spock’s long-lost half 
brother. As played by the 
hopelessly miscast Laurence 
Luckinbill, Sybok is a touchy- 
feely messiah/prophet who goes 
around healing people by urging 
them to confront their innermost 
feelings. 

“Face your secret pain,’’ 
pleads the space-age guru, “and 
gain strength and freedom 
through sharing.” 

As a ploy to get Kirk’s atten¬ 
tion, Sybok stages an uprising on 
Nimbus III, the Neutral Zone’s 
so-called “Planet of Galactic 


Peace,” and takes three of the 
planet’s high-ranking dignitaries 
hostage. Then, after com¬ 
mandeering the Enterprise, he 
forces the ship’s captive crew to 
embark on a perilous journey 
through the Great Barrier, at the 
center of the galaxy, beyond 
which lies the mythical planet of 
Sha Ka Ri—the “place from 
which creation sprang’—better 
known as Eden. 

Sybok’s mission is a quest for 
ultimate knowledge, and he 
wants to go straight to the source. 

“God waits for us on the other 
side!” he cries. 

But to reach Eden, Sybok must 
first get the Enterprise through 
the dangerous and unexplored 
Great Barrier, which represents 
humankind’s “ultimate fear of 
the unknown.” 

As if that weren’t enough, the 
Enterprise is being stalked by a 
crazed crew of killer Klingons on 
a battleship called the Bird of 
Prey. 

If you think all this sounds 
pretty exciting, think again. 
While the passage through the 
Great Barrier should have been 
one of the film’s most thrilling 
and spectacular action se¬ 
quences, it is rendered silly and 
anticlimactic by the shoddy 
special effects, which would have 
us believe that the Great Barrier 
is nothing more than a large 
multi-colored mass of swirling 
cloud formations and electrical 
storms, accompanied by the 


thunderous music of composer 
Jerry Goldsmith. Getting 
through this light show turns out 
to be a piece of cake ... and far 
less exciting than a whirl on a 
merry-go-round. 

Alas, as envisioned in this 
movie, the bearded old Trickster 
God/Alien Being who rules Eden 
turns out to be an even greater 
disappointment than the Great 
Barrier—and just as easily over¬ 
come. Here, the special effects 
fizzle out completely, perhaps be¬ 
cause the film was already over 
budget at this point. 

After a confused and confus¬ 
ing finale of sorts, during which 
the plot self-destructs and no one 
seems to know what’s happening 
or what it all means, there’s 
nothing left for Captain Kirk and 
friends to do but return to their 
cozy campfire at Yosemite Na¬ 
tional Park, where the picture 
began, for yet another chorus of 
“Row, row, row your boat... Life 
is but a dream.” 

Indeed, this whole misdirected 
picture is like one long, in¬ 
coherent dream from which one 
is grateful to awake. Bury it some¬ 
where in your list of “can miss” 
summer sequels, for this tired 
retread misses the mark by light- 
years when it comes to genuine 
entertainment and adventure. ▼ 


★ 

Star Trek V: The Final Frontier 
The Alhambra, Empire and Century 
Plaza 8 


Bay Area Women's Philharmonic 
Announces 1989-90 Season 


The Bay Area Women’s 
Philharmonic will present 12 
premieres, including commis¬ 
sioned works by noted New York 
composer Katherine Hoover and 
Australian composer Anne Boyd 
in its 1989-90 season. Continu¬ 
ing its tradition of innovative pro¬ 
gramming that has won it five 
awards in the past six years from 
ASCAP and the American Sym¬ 
phony Orchestral League for 
“adventuresome programming,” 
the Women’s Philharmonic’s 
ninth season includes new works 
by outstanding contemporary 
composers as well as rediscovered 
historical masterworks. 

The season begins Saturday, 
Oct. 21, featuring the U.S. 
premiere of noted Australian 
composer Peggy Glanville-Hicks’ 
Concerto Romantico, performed 


by San Francisco Symphony 
principal violist Geraldine 
Walther. 

Also included in the program 
is the U.S. premiere of The 
Wreckers Overture to the opera 
of that name by English com¬ 
poser Dame Ethel Smythe, the 
local premiere of Seattle com¬ 
poser Diane Thome’s The 
Golden Messengers, and Paul 
Hindemith’s Symphonic 
Metamorphosis. 

Music Director JoAnn Falletta, 
whose contract has been extend¬ 
ed through the 1991-92 season, 
will conduct all subscription con¬ 
certs. Artistic Director Nan 
Washburn continues her popular 
“Concert Conversations” at 
7 p.m. at the concert hall prior to 
each performance, with visiting 
composers as guests. ▼ 
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As the ’70s pumped on, the 
cock shots took over accom¬ 
panied by true and fictional sex 
stories meant to get us excited. 
Split from Mandate’s rib in 1977, 
Playguy became one of the first 
gay magazines exclusively about 
sex. A year later Honcho went 
even further only to be topped by 
Drummer, and worldwide 
distribution made getting sex 
magazines about as convenient 
as a quart of milk. 

Although more than half of the 
magazines were owned by 
straight porn houses, like 
FirstHand by Guccione’s kid sis¬ 
ter, they were our magazines, put 
together by us. They made us 
proud. Queenly standards of ex¬ 
cellence applied across the 


boards. At the height of their suc¬ 
cess, getting your pictures or 
stories published was an honor, 
and a cover shot could make a 
young sex star’s career start. A 
host of other magazines copied 
the early formats and got our 
trust, and the industry in gener¬ 
al got raunchier with every year 
up to AIDS, informing our fan¬ 
tasies and creating a niche for 
horny artists. 

When the sexual truths chang¬ 
ed in the ’80s, few adjustments 
got made to our magazines. Now 
they became more about sex as 
fantasy than ever, selling what we 
couldn’t have. It was enough to 
keep us going, though. Unfor¬ 
tunately, as interest in sex declin¬ 
ed and Meese towered over the in¬ 
dustry, magazines streamlined 
into look-alike formulas that 
seemed to spawn featureless 
clones overnight. The quality of 


The Gay Sex Press: 
Exploding Eroticism 


by Steve Dambach 
Dedicated to the work of Fred 
Halsted 

A s I step into a small circle 
of gay male publishers. 
I’m looking for some indi¬ 
cation of the community’s atti¬ 
tude on its sex press. But we don’t 
talk about those pages under the 
mattress much any more. Last 
year’s historic exhibit of artifacts 
from the gay community display¬ 
ed in New York’s City Hall skip¬ 
ped sex, and now that the Ex¬ 
aminer (which sleeps on Sunday 
with another paper that gleeful¬ 
ly prints anything negative about 
our sex lives) is looking at us the 
same way, I think it is time to de¬ 
fend ourselves. So it is as I 
prepare my magazine about con¬ 
temporary sexuality, Newsex, 
during this summer of hope that 
I’m reflecting on the history of 
our sex press before and after 
Stonewall. 

The gay sex press was born a 
trying child when available 
technology and loosened pub¬ 
lishing restrictions opened the 
doors to printing our stories. But, 
before the first mimeographed 
sheets of man sex were passed 
around, gay men already had a 
tradition of talking about what 
they did and how it felt with each 
other. It was a way to turn on 
other men and learn secret 
knowledge. 

No one knew how popular the 
concept would be in print until 
the Athletic Model Guild and 
Apollo Studios took to selling 
muscle-art magazines like Phy¬ 
sique Pictorial in the ’60s. With 
pretty, near nude men in artistic 
poses covering their cocks, gay 
men couldn’t get enough. They 
elevated models like Ed Fury to 
stardom, legitimated the busi¬ 
ness financially, and waited for 
more. 

When the Supreme Court rul¬ 
ed that nudity in and of itself was 
not obscene if presented ar¬ 
tistically, gay-identified nude 
magazines became the rage. 
Bending to match the court’s 
definition and in earnest apply¬ 
ing their devotion to the subject, 
editor/art directors were inspired 
to start an original form of gay 
variety magazine. 

After Dark and San Francis¬ 
co’s Vector began publishing the 
first coffee table magazines with 
men in the raw, and there was 
room for more. Mandate (origin¬ 
ally Dilletante until it was bought 
by a minor straight porn house) 
and Blueboy were instant suc¬ 
cesses with their slick blend of 
mega-star interviews, fashion, 
music, trends and, eventually in 
color, nude photography that 
went as far as it could. 


JUNE BRANDON WILDE! 


the models suffered too as gay 
men walked away from the busi¬ 
ness and left it open for a unique 
test of political correctness. Hon¬ 
cho and Mandate share a lesbian 
art director now who is teamed 
up with a straight woman editor 
ior All-Man and Rods, andA-Men 
reportedly has a straight woman 
editor now. While some of these 
women have a serious interest in 
cock, from a separatist point of 
view it makes it like buying pic¬ 
tures from a stranger and beating 
off to them while your sister looks 
over your shoulder. In any case, 
the remnants of the ’70s gay sex 
press are no longer a labor of 
love, and it shows. 

Taking the sex press back into 
our own hands began with desk¬ 
top publishing. Software unimag¬ 
inable in the days of Physique 
Pictorial have made it affordable 
for the alternative sex press to 
reclaim and publish special inter¬ 
est magazines like Newsex, Dad¬ 
dy, Passport and Head. The 
granddaddy of them all. Bear, 
broke this new ground in 1987 
when it pulled hibernating men 
out of their caves for a look at the 
pages of “The Magazine for 
Bearded and Hairy Men and 
Their Fans.” Publisher Richard 
Bulger says he created Bear be¬ 
cause he was tired of hairless 
(Continued on page 94) 


MARCH 1989 
ISSUE NO 19 


CATCH BRANDON & HIS ENTOURAGE SUNDAY IN SF'S PREMIER PARADE-GAY FREEDOM.' 

CAPTAIN & PlAYERS TAKE TO THE STREETS, HAVE A BIAST, AND BRING THE ACTION BACK TO OUR INTIMATE STAGE' 


* OPEN 11 AM TO 2 AM DAILY, TIL 4 AM FRI & SAT! 

★ NEWIMAN-TO-MAN SEX SHOWS, CAMPUS ARENA, 12 30, 

* COLLEGIATE LOUNGE DOWNSTAIRS! ★ HOT VIDEOS! 

★ EVERY TUESDAY AMATEUR NIGHT, $75 IN PRIZES! 

$10 GUARANTEED TO ALL PARTICIPANTS! 4 


5:30 & 10! 


Comin9 
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J/0 NIGHTLY 

Club 1808 Market 

• Where your fantasy men disrobe to show 
washboard stomachs—and much more. 

• Where macho, health-conscious 
men circle-jerk together in a 
clean atmosphere. 

Behind the battered front, 
of the 1808 Club, the 
hottest men from S.F. and 
beyond enjoy a clean, safe 
play arena, mirrored 
tabletops for jerkoffs, live 
video, and videotapes. 

NOON-3PM 

Evenings 8>1 
Fri & Sat 8-3 



Mandatory clothes 
check, except shoes 


• Cigarette Smoking 
only in restricted area 



MORE FIRST RUN PREMIERES AND 
EXCLUSIVE FILMS THAN ARE SHOWN 
IN ANY OTHER GAY CINEMA! 

NOW! 

MOVIE 

3 


MOVIE 

SCREENS 


369 ELLIS ST. 
474-6995 

OPEN 10 AM-MIDNIGHT 
EVERY DAY 
ADONIS VIDEO 
UPSTAIRS 

Three hot new film programs on 3 big screens in main 
auditorium, each program 3 hours, changed Sunday 
and Thursday. Main screen — 3 features; 2nd — All 
Hot Jackoffs, Grand Prix and Halcyon film exclusives; 
3rd — Classic Film Loops of the '60s-70s. Plus J/0 
Room with monitor screens. Our J/0 audience does 
its own live show every day! 

Adm. $7. Circle J is HOT, CLEAN and SAFE! 


HOT GAY 
PROGRAMS 
SIMULTANEOUSLY! 


Leathermen..11 

Sisters of P.l. Inc.8 



The leather title holders celebrate their win over the Sisters of Perpetual Indulgence Saturday. 

(Photo: Marcus) 


I t was a challenge not to be 
ignored. Mr. Leather Bear 
John Caldera dreamed up a 
7-inning softball game between 
San Francisco’s leather title 
holders and the Sisters of P.l. Inc. 

Alas, the Sisters, realizing they 
would be slaughtered, “drafted” 
six, mind you, six seasoned 
players from the Pilsner Inn 
softball team and “elevated” 
them to sainthood so they could 
play in the game that was doom¬ 
ed from the start. 

It was a sparse crowd that 
showed up at Lang Field last Sat¬ 
urday afternoon, June 17. The 
ones who did show up got a show 
that they’ll never forget. Irene 
“The Mouth” McGowan was 
supposed to show up to cover the 
event for that other rag, but was 
nowhere to be found. 

The whole thing was a benefit 
for the AIDS Emergency Fund 
and the Gay Men’s Chorus. The 
chorus showed up and opened 
the ceremonies with a spirited 
version of “San Francisco” 
(Garry Garrison was not there!), 
followed by the National Anthem. 

The patrician Jerry Pepper, 
the Almighty of the GSL shouted 
“Play ball” as the teams flipped 
a coin, the Sisters being first up. 

From the beginning it was “no 
contest” as the leathermen shot 
ahead at the bottom of the first 
inning and led through the seven 
innings of shenanigans while 
“make-up” breaks were called 
for (Nina Darst, the current Ms 
Leather of S.F. and Scooter 
Jenkins, Ms Leather of S.F. ’88 
had to split the time with the 
Sisters whose demeanor and 
make-up were fading rapidly!) 

Every time a home run was 
scored, the $2 beer price was 
lowered to $1. 

Playing for the leather team: 
Jim Cvitanich, Scooter Jenkins, 
Nina Darst, James Buhler, Glen 
Terrio, John Caldera, Ray Perea 
and David Stoll. There were other 
players who contributed with a 


few innings of huffing and puff¬ 
ing. 

For the Sisters Inc. it was 
Sisters Salvation Aimee, Lily 
White, Julia Sunbeam, Blance de 
Roote and, of course. Sister 
Vicious Power Hungry Bitch! 
The “saints” drafted for the 
game were Matthew, Ed, Saintess 
Susan and Mad Max, who cer¬ 
tainly had a very, very bad day on 
the field. 

If this reportage sounds bias¬ 
ed (heaven forbid!), it’s because of 


the “draft” of so-called “gifted” 
ball players who until last Satur¬ 
day never thought of themselves 
as “sisters.” If this match-up ever 
occurs again, there will be a 
stringent set of rules drafted. 

In spite of the SPI’s 
underhanded strategy, the 
leathermen prevailed with a re¬ 
sounding beating of 11-8. There 
was a beer bust afterward at the 
S.F. Eagle, but at my deadline, I 
was unable to get a full report. 



Soul Survivor is playing at Theatre Rhino through July 15. 

(Photo: Marcus) 
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Russian River Leather Daddy John Ferrari, left, with 1st runner- 
up Leonard Ray. (Photo: Marcus) 


I t’s amazing how Mistress 
Kathy and Audrey Joseph 
are able to give a complete 
accounting of the proceeds for 
benefits they produce less than 
24 hours after the events! Would 
that everyone else would report 
how much money they drag in! 
Ha! 

At any rate, hordes of leather- 
men and women converged on 
the Woods Resort up at the 
RushRiv last Saturday night to 
witness the selection of the 
river’s first Leather Daddy and 
Leather Daddy’s Boy contest. 

Audrey and Kathy reported 
within hours of the final mo¬ 
ment of fun and frolic that there 
was a net donation of $1,045 for 
the AIDS Emergency Fund and 
$80 in cash and lots of canned 
food for Sonoma County’s Food 
for Thought program. And the 
winners of the contests (leather 
and bare chest) re-donated their 
prizes for the auction to boot! 

There were four contestants for 


the leather daddy title and nine 
contestants for the leather dad¬ 
dy’s boy. In spite of the bad 
sound system, emcee Alan Selby 
managed to get through it all 
with witty quips and questions 
for the contestants to put them at 
ease. 

Judges Tony DeBlase, Andy 
Charles, Jason Ladd, Colt 
Thomas and a woman whose 
name I didn’t catch had their 
work cut out. I’ll tell ya! 

The daddy contestants were 
John Ferrari, Leonard Ray, Dan¬ 
ny Hamann and Ed Bell. All 
seemed eminently qualified, hav¬ 
ing reveled in the leather scene 
for several years each. Cameras 
flashed and applause ricocheted 
throughout as each man recited 
a litany of deep involvement in 
the'leather daddy/lifestyle over 
the past years. 

In the end, the judges picked 
Oakland’s John Ferrari (also Mr. 
Leather Watering Hole), with 
Guerneville’s hottest leather 


man, Leonard Ray as the runner 
up. There’s no doubting John’s 
involvement in leather—his 
reputation in Northern Califor¬ 
nia is no less sterling than his 
credentials as a leatherman in 
Los Angeles. As for Leonard Ray, 
he’s taught a few so-called 
leathermen where their place is 
in no uncertain terms and has the 
distinction of “dumping” one of 
leatherdom’s biggest names as 
far as leather “stars” go. Great 
choices both! With all due 
respect to the other contestants, 
they all deserve the title with im¬ 
peccable credentials and served 
to show younger leathermen what 
leather is all about. 

The nine daddy’s boys were no 
less adept at displaying their 
lifestyles. Each had a clear con¬ 
ception of the leather lifestyle. In 
the end, San Francisco’s Brett 
Lancaster, a dazzling blond 
young man took the first-place 
position with an equally hot 
Taylor Poff taking the runner-up 
spot. The other “boys” were B.J., 
Tom Barrington, Daniel Kelle- 
her, John Heine, “Puppy,” Scott 
Linn and Wayne Franks. 

The bare-chest contest the 
next afternoon at the South Pool 
of the Woods brought sun 
mavens out into the open and 
there were four contestants for 
that event. After some spirited 
dialogue with the emcee, the four 
contestants (including Mistress 
Kathy) were singled out and Jeff 
(no last names, please!) won the 
weekend at a RushRiv resort 
(which he re-donated for the auc¬ 
tion) and Rod the hot barber man 
took the runner-up spot! 

While all this was going on 
another record crowd converged 
at the S.F. Eagle for the annual 
Father’s Day Beer Bust and Auc¬ 
tion. Give me 40 lashes for not 
telling you last week that it was 
co-chaired by Tony Trevizo and 
Zack Long! Jason Ladd had a lot 
to do with'it. Former Leather 
Daddy Tom Rodgers showed his 
auctioning prowess once again 
(he’s getting better!) with lots of 
great items. 

In the end, some $7,000 was 
raised for the Godfather Fund 
and the AIDS Emergency Fund. 

It was unofficially reported 
that a California lottery winner 
pledged a donation of $20,000 
for the AEF and $5,000 for the 
Godfather Service Fund, but at 
my deadline the checks had not 
been presented or cleared any 
bank. 

Good show all around and 
thanks to all you leathermen and 
(Continued on page 84) 



Nine Daddy's Boys contestants at the Russian River Sunday. 


Nobody does it better... 



MR. 



LEATHERS 

1779 Folsom St 
(corner of 14th St) 
SF, CA 94103 

(415) 863-7764 


Celebrating a Generation of Pride with you! 


for men who like to jack-off with men ^ 

SF JACKS 

Post Parade Pecker Pump 

& Pud Pageant! mS 

After the Parede on Sunday^ June 25 

Info Hotline: 621-6082 See The Thing liselfl 


WET 
JOCKEY 
SHORTS 
CONTEST I! 

With Danny Williams 


Every Thursday - 10PM 


1st $100.00 Cosh ♦ 2nd $50.00 Cosh • 3rd $25.00 Cofh 

$2.00 Cover - THE ENDUP - 6th and Harrison 



M 

M 

O 


LEATHER, LATEX, 
LUBRICANTS 
AND OTHER 
MALE-ORIENTED 
NECESSITIES 

4084 18th St. (2nd level) • 621-1188 
Open 11-10 Mon-Sat • 12-7 Sunday 
Climb a Few Steps —Save a Few Dollars! 



2s/lctv 

Hv ^afjfuccfio 


Summer Exhibit 
May 1' June 30 


ADULT BOOKS 
OBJECTS OPART 

4057 18th Street 
Son Frondsco 
8634777 


® Mortin/flolducchi 

415 / 647-8089 
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A TASTE OF LEATHER 

San Francisco's Largest Erotica Emporium 

— Since 1967 — 

Open noon-midnight, Sunday noon-9 p.m. 


Celebrate With 
Jeff Stryker Cock and Balls 

Reg. $49.95 

Thru June 30th 

NOW $44.95! 

Regular 

15 oz. Elbow Grease 

Everyday Low Price of $6.95 

SALE $6.49 




CATALOG 

AVAILABLE 

$3.00 


336 SIXTH STREET AT FOLSOM 
SAN FRANCISCO 94103 

( 415 ) 777-4643 

ALL MAJOR CREDIT CARDS HONORED 


MAIN /t's hotf 

MAN it’s live, 

LINE it’s busy! 

<4I5) 

976-8877 


DIRECT CONNECTION 
TO HOT CONFERENCING 

NO TOUCHTONE 
REQUIRED 

$2.00 PLUS TOLL 
IF ANY 


I 


a 




Marcus 

(Continued from page 83) 
women and everyone else who 
supported the events. 

Again at my deadline I had no 
details of the GDIs’ weekend run 
and most importantly, who is the 
new Miss GDI? 

E lsewhere and all over this 
edition of Bay Area Repor¬ 
ter there are hundreds of 
fun events going on in conjunc¬ 
tion with Lesbian/Gay Pride 
weekend. 

Some of interest to you leather 
dudes and dudettes: Tonight, 
Thursday, June 22, Mr. Novem¬ 
ber 1990 will be chosen at the S.F. 
Eagle. Only one more after this 
one. The action starts at 2200 so 
be there, because ... 

Flash! Be the first to see the 
video by M.E.N. of the Inti. Mr. 
Leather contest to be shown to¬ 
night and tomorrow night only! 
The hour-long show again dis¬ 
plays M.E.N.’s excellence in 
video. Don’t miss it! Last night, 
the lovely Leticia (congratula¬ 
tions on your new baby daugh¬ 
ter!) launches yet another fine 
eatery, the Happy Boy Diner at 
the corner of Market and San¬ 
chez. 

Bay Area Reporter cartoonist 
Frisch opens his cartoon show at 
the S.F. Eagle tomorrow night 
too! 

Friday night, June 23, from 
2000 to 2300, the Phoenix Uni¬ 
form Club has a beer bust and 
uniform contest. The tariff is $8 
for all the beer, soft drinks and 
food you can guzzle. The contest 
will give prizes to the best 
military uniform and the best 
law-enforcement uniform. The 
judges will be Dick Norton of the 
S.F. sheriff’s department. 
Leather Daddy Jason Ladd and 
Tony Trevizo. Don’t miss this one. 
When Jerry, Bobby and Warren 
get together for a party, it’s 
always fun! 

Also on Friday night at mid¬ 
night, KQED (Channel 9) will air 
The Times of Harvey Milk —if 
you’ve never seen this Academy 
Award-winning documentary, 
now’s your chance to see it free! 



Brett Lancaster, Russian River Leather Daddy's Boy I. 

(Photo: Marcus) 


The Blazing Redheads blast 
out at the Great American Music 
Hall on Friday night too. Team¬ 
ed up with Pete Escoveda and 
Tuck & Patti, it should be a red- 
hot sizzling show! 

Great news! Anthony Bruno’s 
Soul Survivor, currently before 
the bright lights at Theatre 
Rhino has been extended to July 
15. There will be a special per¬ 
formance on Saturday night, 
June 24, at 2000. I got this ex¬ 
clusive photo of cast members for 
this column only! Call 861-5079 
for this and any other perform¬ 
ance. Remember, only 112 people 
in at a time, so don’t wait! You 
can get $1 off your ducat if you 
bring a donation of canned 
goods for the Food Bank! 

If you find yourself in New 
York City on Saturday night and 
hanker for some leather action, 
the Mr. Northeast Drummer 
Contest is at Paddles that night 
at 540 West 21st St. Tickets are 
$15 in advance or $20 at the door. 


EXCLUSIVE SALE! NOT AVAILABLE ANYWHERE ELSE! 

CATALINA 
VIDEO SALE 

WE'VE REDUCED THE PRICE OF EVERY CATALINA VIDEO IN STOCK 
. . . PLUS THE INCREDIBLE SPECIALS LISTED HERE 


WAS ’59’* 

CATALINA'S DIRTY DOZEN-JUST '29’* 



CATALINA 

BI-SEXUAL 

SPECIALS 

THESE 4 HOT TAPES-REG W 

NOW! *34’* EA. 

OTHER BI-SEXUAl TITLES AVAILABLE AT SPECIAL PRICES 


INNOCENCE 

LOST 



HURRY 

SALE 

ENDS 

JUNE 

30TH 


EVERY 

CATALINA 

TITLE 

REDUCED 


WE 
HAVE 
S.F.'S 

BEST I’ - 
SELEaiON IjK 



REDWOOD CITY 


FRENCHY'S ' TURK ST. NEWS' FOLSOM GULCH GOLDEN GATE BOOKS 

1020 GEARY ST. • 776-5940 66 TURK ST. • 885-2040 947 FOLSOM ST. • 495-9417 735 EL CAMINO REAL • 364-6913 

OPEN 24 HOURS OPEN 24 HOURS OPEN 24 HOURS WEEKENDS OPEN 24 HOURS 


947 FOLSOM ST. • 495-9417 
OPEN 24 HOURS WEEKENDS 


735 EL CAMINO REAL • 364-6913 
OPEN 24 HOURS 


This Friday and Saturday, 
June 24 and 25, Scott’s up at the 
RushRiv is having its first anni¬ 
versary party and Grand Open¬ 
ing as well. What a success story! 

I don’t know how Scott McClel¬ 
lan does it! He’s got this great 
jazz group playing (Bob Lucas) 
and this hot vocalist (Lois Tanner) 
and is remodeling the lounge for 
them as well as just having com¬ 
pleted production of Lucas’ first 
album! Busy, busy man. Suc¬ 
cessful, successful man, too! 

Tom Ammiano presents a 
whole gang of comedians at the 
Victoria Theatre on Saturday 
night at 2100, $10 advance, $12 at 
the door. The show’s called “Get 
Off My Dress’—this Stonewall 
laugh riot will give the 
“straights” plenty of '‘agida” 
(Tom’s word), meaning aggrava¬ 
tion with nausea! Now’s the time 
to laugh! 

Saturday, too, it’s Physique ’89 
at the Palace of Fine Arts! Lots of 
flesh! Flash! Make a fool of your¬ 
self—go on, girl! 



Jeff, right, won the bare-chest 
Sunday. 
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This dude was unfazed by all the contest hoopla at the Woods. 


(Photo: Marcus) 



Lenny, the Woods' hot new bartender. (Photo: Marcus) 


If you just can’t handle the 
parade crowd (or afford $25 to sit 
in bleachers), M.E.N. Video will 
begin “Instant Replay” of the 
parade beginning at 1500 hours 
at the following bars: S.F. Eagle, 
Rawhide II, Castro Station, Polk 
Gulch Saloon, Moby Dick’s, the 


Galleon, Pendulum, Maud’s and 
Amelia’s. It will also be shown at 
the Turf Club in Hayward Sunday 
evening. Why fight the crowehf? 
Sip your cocktail/beer and enjoy 
it in living color! Remember: In¬ 
stand replay of the parade starts 
at 1500 hours at your favorite 
video bar! T 


Parade Starts 
11 a.m. 

Market & Castro 

P.S. Happy birthday to A1 
Parker, Sunday, June 25. 


S unday, it’s the parade! 
Need I say more. Leather 
mavens will enjoy the 
leather stage on Polk and Golden 
Gate Avenue around 1700 hours 
when what has been described as 
a “leather perspective” of 
leather life since Stonewall will 
be presented by some veterans of 
the leather scene and some newer 
title holders. Thanks, Ricky 
Stricko. I’m glad someone on the 
parade committee recognizes 
leather. The anniversary program 
certainly ignored all that 
leathermen have contributed to 
the good of the community! But 
that’s OK. All leathermen know 


their accomplishments. It would 
be nice if they got recognized 
once in a while for the millionS 
of dollars they’ve raiSed! I don’t 
know how much leather will be in 
this parade. 

Don’t forget the Mr. Power¬ 
house finals are next Friday, June 
30, beginning at 2200 hours. The 
winner gets a round-trip ticket to 
Mazatlan. 

Late Flash! 

P.S.: After the parade, the Bar¬ 
bary Coasters M/C enjoin with 
the grand duke and the grand 
duchess for an $8 beer bust and 
barbecue at the S.F. Eagle. 


★ TERRY PHOTO 1989 


MUSCLEBODYViDEO 



* AMERICA'S FAVORITE BODYBUILDING VIDEO 
* WORKOUT-PUMP UP-PHOTO SESSIONS 
* NEW PHYSIQUES 

★ THE MUSCLE YOU WON'T SEE ON CABLE TV 
TAPE ★ HI FI STEREO TAPES 
VHS/BETA 
89-1 89-2 89-3 89-4 
89-5 

1-HOUR $49.95 EACH 
TWO VIDEOS $80 
(ADD $5 P&H & 
CAL 6-1/2% TAX) 
M/O CHECK 
VISA MC 
2-4 WEEKS 
DELIVERY 
1989 SAMPLE 
PRINTS/FLYER $5 


$1,00 NITE 

All DomesHc Beer & Well Drinks 

^■WEDNESDAY 




isss: 




BEBT 


THE ENDUP 6th & HARRISON 



THE TEAROOM THEATER • sslIssT 



CATALINA PRESENTS THE 
SAN FRANCISCO PREMIERE OF 


STILL 

THE BEST DEAL 
IN S.F. 


HIS VIDEO PRESENTS THE 
SAN FRANCISCO PREMIERE OF 




HELD OVER 


OPEN DAILY 
9am —3am 
FRI-SAT 

OPEN 24 HOURS 


LIVE ON STAGE • EROTIC J/0 DANCERS 

Mon-Thurs. .... 12:00-1:00-6:00-8:00-10:30PM 
Fri. . . . 12:00-1:00-6:00-8:00-10:30PM-12:30AM 
Sat. . . . 1:004:00-6:00>8:00-10:30PM-12:30AM 
Sun. 1:00-4:00-8:00-10:30PM 


Hospitality Lounge 

Thurs-Sun 8pm-12am 

In and Out Passes 
Available 
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Polk Street Gossip 



T he Polk Rendezvous and 
the Gay Softball League 
would like to thank every¬ 
one who attended the Benefit 
Auction on Tuesday the 13th. The 
auction was a great success and 
raised more than $1,000, with Vs 
going to charity. Nice work, 
David. 

Don’t forget all of the events 
taking place this weekend before, 
during and after the Gay 
Freedom Day Parade... do par¬ 
ticipate and enjoy... and how do 
you like this issue of the B.A.R.? 
A nice job done by the staff. 

Happy Birthday to Molly, a 
Polk Street favorite, but you don’t 
look 60, dear. 

Billy Fogelman is back on the 
plank and looking great with his 
Hawaiian tan, and yes he is still 
at the Special on Castro Street. 

Splatters on Mission Street is 
still a great place for a cocktail 
and a great lunch with their con¬ 
genial staff. Hi, Harry. 

The Barbary Coasters invite 
you to join in a celebration of 


“Stonewall 20: A Generation of 
Pride” on Sunday the 25th after 
the parade from 3-6 p.m. An $8 
donation includes food and a 
beer bust at the very popular S.F. 
Eagle. Right, Stella? 

Congrats to Ben, Sophie and 
Rene on the opening of 
Chicago’s newest hot bar... The 
Lucky Horseshoe Lounge at 3169 
North Halsted in Chicago... hope 
you come out for a visit soon, 
Sophie. 

Memo to: Lou Franzes, aka 
Luigi, how come you never stop 
by and see me on Wednesday 
nites from 5-8 while we serve 
canapes at the Yacht Club? You 
will get to meet Jerry, our very 
personable evening bartender. 

On Sunday, July 2, the Hob 
Nob will be having a barbeque 
from 2 p.m. on with Billy Bunz, 
Maxine and Albert doing the 
honors with the help of Michael 
T. So come on down and join in 
the fun... and Maxine promises 
no pou pous. 

Charpe’s Grill on Gough 


Street is still serving up some of 
the best dinners in town with a 
good capable staff. Right, Jim 
Doanne? 

The very popular Mr. George 
Buchanan and his Marionettes 
are appearing in Kimo’s Show 
Room on Fridays and Saturdays, 
and if you haven’t seen this man 
do his stuff, you had better check 
with Kimo’s for times and dates. 
He is fantastic. 

How did you like your surprise 


canapes last Friday at Kimo’s, 
Ms. Lips, aka Craig? 

Larry of the Rendezvous and 
Billy of the Giraffe... is this an 
item, and are you cheating on 
me? 

Billy Pearson... remember I 
don’t get even I get revenge, 
honey. 

Dick Cook of Reflections, Dol¬ 
ly Dale of Polk Gulch Saloon and 
Randy Humphries of the S.F. 
Eagle have all gone to Puerto 




6 + 24 + S9 

. bi-t- ceps» 




HIGH 
ENERGY 
HOUSE 
D.J. 

Mark Watkins 

SATURDAY JUNE 24 
10 PM til 4 AM 

STEVENSON at 10th STREET 
(btwn MARKET & MISSION ) 
SAN FRANCISCO 

BEACH & gym FASHION 
by 

DAYS OF greek gods 
by 

RICHARD FONTAINE 

SPECIAL APPEARANCE BY 
ruby & lolly 

DUINO ELEGY BEDSPREAD 
(oil on queen size) 
by 

ZARBO 

lighting by Jimmy HORD 
plus 

ERRATIC EROTIC GO-GO DANCERS 

$10 in advance at ROLO 
$12 at the door 
(415) 648-5569 


produced by 
Extreme Exposure 
Ohm Productions 
in cooperation with Frameline 


mm t 


Vallarta for a much needed vaca¬ 
tion. But Dolly, wouldn’t you 
have a better time without Cook? 

Thank you Danny Woodland 
for helping us out at the Hob Nob 
last Saturday and Sunday. You 
did a beautiful job. 

Empress Frieda is still holding 
court at the popular Kokpit, but 
remember Frieda, never higher 
than the crown. 

Which bartender at the Polk 
Gulch is known as Tony Savalis? 

Happy Birthday greetings to 
the one and only Durwood on 
Monday the 26th... it has been so 
long since I have seen you I real¬ 
ly forget how old you are. 

“Designs by Fire,” a hot new 
idea of interior decorating and 
remodeling that I can vouch for 
as Flame has done some great 
work for me and will be doing the 
Hob Nob over in July. If you need 
work done call 775-1119. 

Dennis Klink, where are you 
these days, and how is the baby? 
Hi, Tony. 

Larry Howell and lady friend 
were having dinner at the Gate 
last Saturday nite, and they seem¬ 
ed very happy with the meal. Yes, 
it is great food. 



Art York wants to know why 
Jim Dewey keeps singing “All I 
want for Christmas is My Two 
Front Teeth,” and how is the Pen¬ 
dulum, Jim? 

Don’t forget the bartender of 
the year contest coming up that 
Gary Menger is coordinator of 
and put on by Jerry and Pat... for 
more information call Gary at 
552-8798 as it promises to be a 
fundraiser for AIDS. 

Have a nice Gay Freedom Day 
weekend. ▼ 


Garage Sale 
To Benefit 
Emergency Fund 

A “Garage Sale Gala” featur¬ 
ing “classy stuff, designer 
clothes and all the usual junk” 
will be held from 10 a.m.-6 p.m., 
Saturday July 8 at Hartford Pro¬ 
perties’ parking lot, 1929 Market 
St. near Guerrero. 

All proceeds will be shared 
equally by The AIDS Emergen¬ 
cy Fund, which will use its pro¬ 
ceeds to pay rent for people with 
AIDS, and The Episcopal Sanc¬ 
tuary for the Homeless. 

The garage sale is a commun¬ 
ity project of Hartford Properties 
Real Estate and will include 
“upscale and not-so-upscale 
items” from Hartford’s agents 
and clients. ▼ 
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DIAL NOW GUYS ARE WAITING! 

I 900 999-5131 


REAL PEOPLE LTD. DREAMUNE-YOU MIST BE IS OR OLDER. SS CB4TS PER MMUTE 


DIAL NOW GUYS ARE WAITING! 

I 900 999-3151 


REAL PEOPLE LTD. DREAMUNE-YOU MUST BE 18 OR OLDER. 96 CEKT8 PER MINUTE 



DIAL NOW GUYS ARE WAITING! 

I 900 999-3131 

REAL PEOPLE LTD. DREAMUNE-YOU MUST BE 18 OR OLDER. 96 CENTS PER MINUTE 


DIAL NOW GUYS ARE WAITING! 

I 900 999-3131 

REAL PEOPLE LTD. DREAMUNE-YOU MUST BE 18 OR OLDER. 96 CENTS PER MINUTE 
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Stonewall Linked 
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Gay Politics, Gay Theatre 


by Wendell Ricketts 

B y December 1979, critic 
and theatre historian 
Terry Helbing was able to 
list as many as 12 American les¬ 
bian or gay theatre companies in 
his Directory of Gay Plays. 
William Hoffman, in the intro¬ 
duction to his anthology. Gay 
Plays, published that same year, 
added six others to the list. The 
United Kingdom boasted at least 
two gay theatre groups in opera¬ 
tion during the late ’70s, one in 
London and one in Edinburgh, 
and there was even a gay troupe 
in New South Wales, Australia. 

By the end of the first decade 
after Stonewall, in other words, 
gay theatre seemed to be thriv¬ 
ing. 

In large part, the flourishing 
not just of gay theatre but of les¬ 
bian and gay theatres 
represented the true legacy of the 
gay dramatic arts of 10 years of 
post-Stonewall liberation. During 
those heady years, gay audiences 
had grown less and less willing to 
settle for encoded, heterosexually 
biased, scandalous representa¬ 
tions of homosexuality on stage; 
they were no longer content with 
what Hoffman called “winks 
across the footlights.” 

Instead, they wanted to see 
(and lesbian and gay playwrights 
wanted to create) dramatic works 
in which gay life was examined 
from a perspective that was, if not 
necessarily uncritical, at least 
ultimately sympathetic. 

The growth of gay theatre com¬ 
panies during the last half of the 
1970s—and the production dur¬ 
ing those years of literally scores 
of new lesbian-and-gay themed 
plays—marked a genuine innova¬ 
tion: the consistent, intentional 
presentation of theatre for les¬ 
bian and gay people hy lesbian 
and gay people. Gay theatre and 
gay politics, that is, had been ir¬ 
revocably linked by Stonewall. 

Homosexuality had, of course, 
found its way onto stage long 
before Stonewall, and even mod¬ 
ern audiences are familiar with 
the “homosexuality as dirty 
secret” school of theatre, as 
evidenced by The Children’s 
Hour (1934), Tea and Sympathy 
(1953), and Suddenly Last Sum¬ 
mer (1958), among many others. 

By the mid-’60s, the pathetic 
invert was daring to speak her or 
his name in person; The Killing 
of Sister George (1965) and Stair¬ 
case (1966) come immediately to 
mind. Each of these five plays, in¬ 
cidentally, later became a motion 
picture, an opportunity that 
would not come to a gay- 
affirmative play until Torch Song 
Trilogy made the transfer to 
celluloid in 1988. 

During the pre-Stonewall 
years, an alternative voice was 
raising itself, however, albeit 
faintly. As early as 1961 the Cafe 
Cino playwrights had begun to 
produce club-style gay theatre for 
the Greenwich Village art crowd. 
The talents of gay playwrights 
Lanford Wilson, Robert Patrick 
and Doric Wilson, to name per¬ 
haps the best known Cino 
graduates, were nurtured there. 

In addition to being a catalyst 
for the post-Stonewall gay thea¬ 
tre movement. Caffe Cino was 
also pivotal in the development of 
the Off- and Off-Off-Broadway 
scene—then, much more than to¬ 


day, an exuberant, vital force in 
American theatre. Some of 
Cino’s notable descendants in¬ 
clude the Rev. A1 Carmines’ Jud- 
son Poets’ Theatre, LaMama Ex¬ 
perimental Theatre Club, and 
The Glines. 

But with gay lib came the 
liberation of gay theatre, and with 
that came the demand for 
“positive” images of gays and 
lesbians in theatre. The signal 
theatre event of the era, of course, 
was the 1968 stage production of 
Boys in the Band and the widely 
distributed movie that followed 
in 1969. 

About Boys, nearly everything 
has been said: that it helped 
usher in Stonewall, that its 
outrageous depictions set gay lib 
back 20 years, that it is one of the 
most homophobic plays of all 
time, that it was perhaps the first 
play to give genuine dimension to 
the lives of a variety of gay 
characters. Whatever one’s opi¬ 
nion, Boys in the Band is a stan¬ 
dard by which gay theatre has 
often been measured; it certain¬ 
ly contributed to a vast stirring 
up of the play-writing world as 
authors scrambled to answer the 
boisterous call for “positive” 
new gay characters. 

What was considered “posi¬ 
tive,” of course, depended large¬ 
ly on who did the evaluating. 
Somewhat paradoxically, a great 
many gay plays of the ’70s— 
chiefly men’s plays—represented 
aspects of gay life that 
mainstream theatre would have 
been heartily criticized for ex¬ 
ploring. (Indeed, these were often 
some of the very issues raised in 
Boys in the Band.) 

In Ramon Delgado’s Once 
Below the Lighthouse (The 
Glines, 1977), for example, a lone¬ 
ly older man picks up a 
“straight” young hustler on the 
beach and they manage to find 
something like love for an eve¬ 
ning; similarly, a gay liberationist 
can’t help falling for a Puerto 
Rican hustler in Richard Hall’s 
Prisoner of Love (1978). 

(Continued on page 95) 



Dancing in the Dark, a suspense-comedy by D.R. Andersen. 



What's a Mother to Do? a farce about gay men and their mothers. 
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Lesbians Have Come Far 
But Have Yet to Come Out 

by Noreen C. Barnes 
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A t the time of Stonewall, 
images of the lesbian in 
dramatic literature were 
scarce. Those that did exist were 
found in The Children s Hour, 
which Lillian Heilman asserted 
was not about lesbianism, but 
about a lie, and The Killing of 
Sister George, a male play¬ 
wright’s version of an unhappy 
butch/femme relationship. 

However, in the 1970s a flood 
of plays by lesbians were written, 
and a number of theatre com¬ 
panies—most short-lived—were 
formed to stage them. These in¬ 
cluded the Lavender Cellar Thea¬ 
tre in Minneapolis, Medusa’s 
Revenge in New York, Atlanta’s 
Red Dyke Theatre, and It’s Just 
A State in San Francisco. 

At the end of the decade, Jane 
Chambers emerged as the best 
established lesbian playwright. 
Her realistic works included the 
popular Last Summer at Bluefish 
Cove, which has even been pro¬ 
duced on college campuses, as 
well as My Blue Heaven, A Late 
Snow, Quintessential Lmage and 
Kudzu (all of which were staged 
at Theatre Rhinoceros during the 
1980s). 

Despite being an award¬ 
winning writer, and well-known in 
the Off-Broadway and lesbian 
communities. Chambers’ work 
and life went unacknowledged in 
the mainstream theatre and the 
world at large. Dolores Klaich 
recalled the New York Times 
obituary for Chambers in 1983, 
and noted: 

“...the fact that much of Jane’s 
playwriting had been concerned 
with lesbian issues was nowhere 
mentioned, and the fact that she 
was survived by Beth Allen, her 
lover of 14 years, was nowhere 
cited. Both of these fundamental 
truths about Jane had been 
edited out of the press release 
sent to the Times. For the record, 
Jane Chambers’ essence never 
existed.” 

The problem of invisibility— 
of even the best-known of lesbian 
dramatists—is still evident in a 
number of works on women’s 
theatre. Many books on the sub¬ 
ject avoid the “L” word, or if they 
do mention lesbian scripts and 
performance, it is done so as if it 
were an uncomfortable obliga¬ 
tion. 


To counter the homophobia 
that still lingers, it has taken the 
pioneering work of such lesbian 
theorist-critics as Jill Dolan {The 
Feminist Spectator as Critic) and 
Sue-Ellen Case {Feminism and 
Theatre) to smash the heterosex¬ 
ual academic approach to thea¬ 
tre, and a wide range of 
playwriting styles by lesbian 
authors—from the eclectic Sarah 
Dreher {8 X10 Glossy, and a col¬ 
lection of plays, Lesbian Stages), 
to the brash and irreverent Holly 
Hughes {The Lady Dick, Dress 
Suits to Hire, The Well of Hor¬ 
niness) —to create a body of work 
offering an alternative perspec¬ 
tive. Lesbian performers, such as 
Terry Baum (whose comedy of 
eros. One Fool, is a tour de force), 
and Lois Weaver and Peggy 
Shaw, the gender/role-play artists 
of Split Britches, have made us 
think about the nature of theatre 
—one intended to be performed 
for a lesbian audience. The view 
of women of color, as in Cherrie 
Moraga’s'Gmng Up The Ghost, 
offers yet another survey of the 
lesbian landscape. 

Reflecting on the changes in 
lesbian theatres and drama in the 
past two decades, and on her 
work as a director, writer and ac¬ 
tor, Adele Prandini (who is also 
Theatre Rhinoceros’ production 
manager, and has been in¬ 
strumental in the formation of 
Brava! For Women in the Arts) 
noted that initially what was im¬ 
portant for lesbian theatre artists 
was to simply “get the work out.” 

In the 1970s there was an 
“urgency to produce work in 
which we made our coming out, 
butch/femme, and ‘I’m proud to 
be who I am’ statements. After 
you do that, then you can really 
work on something.” Prandini by 
no means denies the importance 
of works that deal with lesbian 
identity and acceptance (as did 
her own play, A Safe Light, pro¬ 
duced in 1984), but rather views 
them as the foundation which 
allows for the explorations of 
other issues and questions—ones 
that deal with lesbianism in a 
larger context, and one in which 
lesbianism is already accepted. 

Her direction of the produc¬ 
tions of Pulp and Circumstance 
(co-authored with Sue Zemel in 
1987), and this year’s Queen of 


Lillian Heilman's gripping drama. The Children's Hour. 


Swords (by Judy Grahn) at Thea¬ 
tre Rhinoceros attest to her com¬ 
mitment to working in the 
“larger context”—both figura¬ 
tively and literally. Both involved 
her assembling and collaborat¬ 
ing with a large number of thea¬ 
tre artists—actors, musicians, 
designers, technicians, choreo¬ 
graphers and other specialists. 

Prandini believes that it is not 
enough for the theatre, while 
“rooting us to our humanness,” 
to “simply portray the way life 
is”—rather, “it has to be differ¬ 
ent” in order to “affect a change 
in the thought and behavior of 
the audience.” 

She also finds it vital to work, 
when directing and writing, “in 
a physical way,” concentrating on 
action, as an actor’s “body 
memory” is stronger than her 
ability to recall lines. And the im¬ 
agination must be engaged as 
well, to connect body and mind. 

Now is the time for lesbian 
theatre artists to get as much 


The Goddess of Death and Transformation seduces Helen, the 
Goddess of Love and Beauty, in The Queen of Swords, 
presented at Theatre Rhinoceros. 


I musical comedy send-up of the lesbian erotic novels of the '50s, Pulp and Cir- 


good training as possible, urges 
Prandini. And it is easier for 
women to find teachers now than 
it was 20 years ago. Lesbians were 
“up against a heterosexual men¬ 
tality” in terms of both the con¬ 
tent of dramatic works and in ac¬ 
tor training, particularly in phys¬ 
ical work. 

“What was a butch to do,” 
Prandini asks, “in a dance 
class?” 

There has, however, been a 
significant change in the condi¬ 
tions in which that training can 
be accomplished, as now a num¬ 
ber of women who have been 


working in the theatre for several 
decades are guiding the work of 
other women. 

Doing research for a script, 
which is in part about an interra¬ 
cial lesbian relationship, Pran¬ 
dini says that “it’s time for 
women of color and white women 
to work together. As artists, we 
have to expand our borders.” Her 
own casting practice (as in Queen 
of Swords) is evidence of this 
belief, and she sees an increase of 
racial mixing in theatre work, as 
well as that of people of different 
sexual preferences. 

(Continued on page 108) 
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O-Oay: non-profit m«dt'/pfoduce/groce^»H|^ 
distribution in today for all June SHARE pirticipants;i|c: 


Call 467-2506 f<3|r Bay Area times & locatio|s. Sign up 
thru July'8 for ne)^t SHARE self-help food packages. 

• Dudes & Guitars: new punk sounds from Sharkbail^'! 
Something Scaley, Less Is More, Shit Howdy. 8 p.m. $3^ 
no one turned away; Studio 4, 2702 18th/Yorl4 > 
863-0582. i 


• SF Hiking Club Garage Sale: 14th St/San^hez (neaf ^* 
Market & Church). 10 a.m.-5 p.mi ife 


THEATRE RHINOCEROS 


• Ballroom & Latin Dancing for Gays/Lesbians: Cha- 
u;2:3Ql- 8:3Q pjn.’begjpners;.-ai30-9:30 P.hi.nor 

termediate. $ 7/class, $12/both. Jon Sims Center for the 
^ ? Performing Arts, 1519 Mission/llth Sts. 995-4962. 

showr June 

^ - 23;24 at 8:30 p.m. $10, 282-402Qor 665-8282. Third 

Wave Theatre, 3318 24th StJMission. 

9 P-rn-:2 a.m. 

at Scooters, 22 4th Sj. 777-0880. 

• Marga Gomez: thru June 25 at the Improv Comedy * 

" ; Xl«h,Jj31Maspo/Ga;gry.Jnfgfeerv.^^ 441-RSVP. 4 

• Healtn’ Dirt Diner: a new lesbian play with music. 

Preview ton^ht, opens tomorrow thru July 23. 8:30 
p.m. ^9. Th eatre . Rf\ipo ceros, 2926 1€th St.Charge: 
86V5079. """'x I 


• Pre-Parade Eucharist & Potiuck: 6 pm. St. Francis 
Lutheran Church, 152 Church/Market. 621-2635. 

• Berkeley Women's Free Clinic; JSaturday mornings 

call exactly 8:30 a.m. for a 9:15 a.m. same morning ap¬ 
pointment. Gynecological exams, PAP smears, STD & 
Bladder infection, testing &;treatment, pregnancy tests«.#; 
Wonrien''shealth caVe by ahdYoTwomenL 2339 Durant'^* 
Ave.,/Dana. f 


•i Phallic Fellowship: 735 Tehama, 8 pm.-6 a.m.' $7co»- i 
tribution. Info: 621-1887. T 


RICHARD & MARIO'S 


The 

CINCH 



POST FREEDOM DAY PARADE EXTRAVAGANZA 


'' * lEliazing Redheads: hot worhen'sbandi Dance' 9 p.m. I 
- w/fO. Greati^Arwswean Music Halt, 859 O'Far-« 

reit. 885-0750. 


# A Gala Cftorus Review: 8 No. CaL gay/lesbian 

. ' - -. - ^ $^12. ^s-_ 

15ciieiSrD^-3656 



telling. 8 prp. Studio 4, 2702 18th St/York. $3,; no one r 
turned awa\| Handicapped access. 813-0582;; '* 


Master of Ceremony DaOny WilliamS 


SF Gay Marching Band 


♦ PATSY CLINE SHOW ♦ 


Geliety 11S1 Mission. 431-6S11. Thru June 25. 

• ConcertoC eilectiy e- work^y Bach, Mozart, Weber, 
Boitp MontfprtTipf^^Sdonation. M€C, 150 Eureka. 
552-5639. /»gDS Emergency Fund, MC$ AIDS Ministry 

^.benefit; i ^ ^ ^ 

* Remembering Stonewall: 3^min. radio documentary. 
7:;^ a.m. KPFA 94.1-FM. Ag|irj, June 27, noon. 

,.j, 4 ^ll,Folk & Bant bArparip a'g gay troubadour. 8 p.m. 
$12. Noe Valley Ministry, 1021 Sanchez/23rd. 
626-7423. , 


1 WITHTFRIENDS 


« Times of Harvey MWk^ Academy ^vy^d-winnitJg film 
of slain SF supervisor, 12 a.m. KQ€D TV, Ch. 9. 


PATIO B B Q - 3-6 PM 


* Celebrate Lesbian Indentity/yves; support lesbian 

marifreaet Parris Island, party to follow.- 8 

$5T5.’'WOI\/lEf5 (smbke/alcohol free). 

“Women's Bldg, 3543 18th St. 665-6746, 

♦ Electric City: South Say 4£€A1>^ryFrida^30pm. 
;-;%^tish Night: 735 Tehama, B p.m.-6 a.m. Exhibit the 

vfetish of your choice. Males f8 + - Info: 621-1887. 


1723 Polk Street*San Francisco*776-4162 


SATURDAY 24 


A 

.GALA 
J CHORUS 
J PREVIEW 


The 11th Annual 
Lesbian/Gay 
Musical 
Celebration! 


FRIDAY, JUNE 23 • 8 p.m. 

MISSION HIGH SCHOOL { 18 th and Church) 


NEW MUSIC PERFORMED BY: 
San Francisco Gay Men's Chorus, Lesbian/Gay 
Chorus of San Francisco, VOICES: Bay Area 
Lesbian Choral Ensemble, Golden Gate Men's 
Chorus, Silicon Valley Gay Men's Chorus of 
San Jose, Santa Cruz Men's Chorus, Sacra¬ 
mento Men's Chorus, and the Sacramento 
Women's Chorus 


PHONE CHARGE: STBS/Union Sq. 415/552-3656 
and BASS 415/762-BASS; ON SALE: HEADLINES, 
A Different Light, Word Processing Services of SF, 
Pacific Center, Berkeley and at the Door 


• CREW: gay house music club. Every Saturday, doors 
at 9;30p.m.-afterhours, 21 -e, $8. 5204th St./Bryant. 
r...Cfi»ito<£R£W. .. 


► El Rio; features Eskimo, 501 SpanishIVerbs, Frontier 

' p .^;-1 


Wives, 10p.m> 1 a.m. $5. 3158 Mission. 282-3325. 
•; Mystlqtfdflfaf^^^ TOThe rapture of o\/er 400 women 
f at footers, 22 4th St. 227-0135. 

)|fV Treatment Awareness Week: health fair open to 
a.m.-3 pTffTCiVfc Atiditorium, 99 Grove. 
955^2666. fearn your options & howito cope. 

• Soul Survivor: the hit romantic comedy recently ex¬ 
tended? berteffts Art*AgaTrrst aids. 3 p.m. $10, 
86lr5079. Theatre Rhinocerls, 2926 16th St. 


► Apifferent Light Bookstore: Tina Tessina, Gay/?e/a- 
' ‘ -fekgrgnln-g/digbassio’n. 4 p.'m. 489‘Cas''tro: 

; 431-089fc 


^ A Stonewali Laugh Riot...Get Off My Dress: with Tom 
^mmidhd'tawfeBdShm'^n.^MfiFk JoTirfSon, Kelly Kittell, 
Kardn Ripley, Jeanine Strobel, Karen Williams, the 
Dojilemint Twins & more. 9 pm. $12; $10 adv., BASS 
i»iSW!*efc-^OfS^7576«'VtetoriaTheatFe,^2961 16lb St. (at BART). 


H, ♦ Ghaka Kahn at CREW: in concert! 9:3t) p.m. $15 adv. 
C-?: ffrom BASS);520 4th St. 978-CREW.4 


Bi+Ceps:hbus6*fhu$icfn 
■f ■ SF Mart, 875 Stevenson. 10 4m.-4 a.m. $10 at Rolos, 
Y $12lap eventxday. 648-5569| 

• Physique '89; naVf. gay/lesbian bodybuilding cham¬ 
pionships. Pr|-competition, 9 a.m., $5. Finals & show, 
7 p.m., $15-^. Charge; 552-3656, of BASS, STBS. 

f B^YOPS Party for Users & Friends: 7-9 pm. $ 5. Eagle, 
Har^on/12th St. Computer &|)uHetin board operators. 

Gay Pride Month: Rights & Re'actTon^ Lesbian/Gay 
Rights on TriaL 2 p.rh., KQED TV 9; We Ate Family, 4:30 
pm., KQEC TV 32; Out In Suburbia. 1T.30 pm., KQEC; 
BeforeStofiewall, 5:3Gpm.,'KO€€;’Ftel!ftibi1ships: live 
call-in program, 1:30 p.m., KQED FM-88.5; Radio 
Playhouse: Last Call, 10 pm FM-88.5. 

♦ Black & White Men Togetherr monthly intefirgrciat 
workshop/socfel mixers. 7 pm. sharp- 1(|p.m. $5 dona¬ 


tion. All Saints Episcopal Church, 3350 Waller. 
641*5706. ' ^ 


SUNDAY 25 


• El Rio; Voz, Bfazilian/Pop! 4-8 p.m. 3158 Mission-.-'' 
282-3325. 


• Club St. John: ir Dance-Mrs. Delicious & Her Men. 

8 p;m.-170 W St. John St., San Jose. 947-1667. 

• Let's Dance at the Beachlafter the parade til very lai^ 
Gift Center. $12 m adv. at Headlines, $15 at doqr. 

--"Benefi-ts AIDS Emorgeney Fund. Del Rubio If iplets sing— 
& more! 

• HIV Treatment Awareness Week Tea Dance: $20. 4-9 ,v 
p.m. Civic'-A^dttofium, 99Grove. 955-2666. 

• Women's Parade Party: dance to the rapture at My^i- 

que. Free t-shirt to first 400 women. 5 p.m.-2 a.m. at - 
-footers, 22 4th St.-*777-0880. - 


• Women's Tea Dance at B Street: Kim Shep|ard hosts. 
236 B St., San Mateo. Variety entertainment. 
348-4045. " ’ * 


• Toga! Toga! Toga!: by Boy Party & CREW. After the 
parade, 5-10 pm. 520 4th St. $6, 5-6 p.m.; $8 aftef. 

• Solid As A Rock 1989: I-Beam Gay Freedom Day 
Celebration! 5p.m.-2a.m. $3w/inviteorteadancepass; 
$7 general. Recording star ADEVA to perform, 

»; Stonewall 20 Celebration: 3 p.m.-6 pm. SF Eagle, 396 
■^th St. $8 donation, beer bust & food. Barbary 
doasters & Royal Court of the Golden Bear & Jade 
'"Oragorr. 

• NAMES Project AIDS Balloon Launch; 5 pm. at booth 
at Civic Center. Names of AIDS victims may be added 
for launching att'weekend at workshop or parade booth* 

• SF Jacks: post parade packer pump & pud pageant! 
Doors 3:30-6:30 pm., party til 9. $7. BYQBincans. 890 
Fetsomr'buzz for entry. 

• Gay Freedom Day Open House: visit the famous 
Phallic Church of San Francisco. Open house, 2 p.m.-12 
a.m. 735 Tehama. Males 18+. 621-1887. 


• Lesbian & Gay Freedom Day Celebration Service: 
Cleve Jones, speaker. 7 pm. MCC, 150 Eureka. 
863-4434. ‘ 


• Electric City: Sundays, SF cable 35, 10 p.m. 

• Community Spirit Healing Circle: doors at 7 p.rn.; Cir- 
'”eie*"at 7:30 pm. sharp Zen Cntr Guest House, 273 

Page/Octavia. 

• Men's Clinic: free/confidential VD testing and treat¬ 
ment for gonorrhea, syphilis, NGU, scabies, lice, 
venereal warts, etc. AIDS/ARC councelling and referrals. 
Gay Men's Health Collective, 2339 Durant Ave., 6-8 pm. 
Call 644-0425. • - 


• Dignity: Liturgy for gay/lesbian Catholics and friends 
at 5:30 p.m. at Dolores St. Community Cntr, 15th artdl, 
Dolores. Call 255-9244 


• Integrity: Eucharist 5:30 p.m. St. John'l Episcopal 
Church, 1661 15th St./Valencia. 553-5270. 


Golden Gate MCC: 10:30 arid 7 phi. at 48 Belcher 
St., San Francisco. Call 474-4848. I 

• Marin MCC: MCC of the Redwoods has services^t 

6 pm., 8 Olive St., Mill Valley. Call 388-2315:'-' ' 

• SF MCC: services, 150 Eureka St., S.F., 9 and 11 e 


(with childcare and signing for the hearing-impaired) 
aind 7 pm. Call“863-4434,“’' ''' 


New Life MCC: Worship lervicp 1823 9th St., Berkb^ 
Idy, 5 p,tn. Call 843*9355.| 

• MCC Santa Rosa: Worship service, 515 Orchard St., 
11 a.m. Call (707) 526-HOPE. 


MONDAY 26 


• All Cried Out: pboto-documentary on AlDS crisis by 

- - _ . - 


Charles Clark. Thru July 1. Vorpat Gallery, |93 Grove. 
3ff-9200. Benefits Project Open Hand. - 

• Gay Artists & Writers Koiiective (GAWK): meets 7:30 
ptn. Call Jon Sugar, 731-2424, for info & details. 

• Support GrdUf) for Older Gay Men f60-1^1: Operation 
Concern, 1853 Mprket. FREE, 7-9 pm. GaypSt Lesbian 
Outreach to Elders (GLOE): 626-7000. 

• Heading & Writing: Interiotr Thought & Verbal Expres- 
s|)n: MCC's monthly woman's gathering. Anne Bour* 
ddn, moderator. 7:30 p|m, MCC, 150 Eureka, 

-, 883 - 4434 . 
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• Springboard Diving Class & Training; beginner thru 

advanced. Info/reg.: Bob JMurphV, 552-0820, or Leslie 
King, 1^66-6820. Mon & Wed, 7|>.m.; Tues & Thu, 3:30 
P-m,. " ^ 

• Help Wanted: by Franz X. Kroetz, presented by The 
Z Collective. Sat, Sun, Mon thru June 26. SF Dance 
Theatre, 60 Brady (across from Zuni Cafe)- $8 donattoni 
863-4793. 

• 20th Reunion Lowell High School Class of '70: 
names & addresses of any rrHseing graduates to Lowell 
Reunion, 3110 Laguna Apt 1, SF, CA 94123. ^ 

• Community Action Network News: every Monday, 
7:30 p,m. Mountain View Gable 30. 

• Outlook: monthly iesbian/gay video magazine. 10:30 
p.m., cable 37 Sacramenta Repeats June 27,'5;30 p.m. 

& June ^,,12:30 p^m. Vito R^ Van Aui^ Bennej, . 
Marks. 

• Gay Basketball: looking for new people, 7:15 p.m. 
every Monday at 1625-Waller St. (Haight). 621-2710. 

• Co-Dependent No More Support Group: facilitated 
by Bob Pettyman. 7-8:30 p.ip. Kairos House, 114 
Douglass St. 

• Hayward & Tri-City HIV-i- Support Group: for 
PWAS/PWAR|)S and their loved ones. Bvery Monday, 
10-11:30 a.m.ior 7-8:30 p.m.; Thursdays, 2:30-4 p.m. 
Gall: 887-056e:~"'*“'''' 

• HIV-f- Spiritual Support Group: weekly, SFMCC, 150 

Eureka. Call: 863-4434. ^ 

• Alanon: Mating for people with AIDS/ARC/HIV- 
positive concerns. Rest Stop, 134 Church St., S.F., 
7:30-9 p.m. C^ll: 621-REST. 


• tl Rio; tJ5iM1Ma|gsnSomez, Teresa Ho)cbf|ib:T§r^- 

9-11 p.m, 3158 Miss|)n. | " ; 

• Crossing the Dividies of Sex, Race and Class In the 

•Peace Movemdht? fg^ure? Wnftigfffe 'gfSwhrg^c^l 1 
Women I The Peace Movements: ^ pm. Western Addi- 
tioh.,l,.ibrary, 1550 Scott. International Wages for 
HouSeWork Campaign, sponsor!'"'S58-9628. ' 

• Care Partners Support Group; 7:30-9 p.m. M£G> 150 
Eureka. 8§3 t 4434. For terminal patient caregivers. 

• Centering Prayer, Breathing Prayer, Praydr Without 

Ceasing: How to open to the Spirit. FREE. PatrickHoray ' 
facilitator. 8-10 p;m. MCQ rm. 105, 150 EurekaVl 
863-4434. ^ 

• SF Hiking Club; Hong range planning meeting & 
potluck supper. Felb( Smith & Jim Binder, hc^ts. Call 

^ 647-2193c»r82&.2332, Bripg dish for-potlucifat 6:30 ' 


t 


lumping Night on Ciemeriina: get over the hpmp of I 

- 


th^jate.ek,.746 Clementina 
Male 18+. 621-1887, 


jpU2^ 9 Am:- mi'dftlghuX. 


TUESDAY 27 


• A Differen t Ligt B ookstore: famedj^^ poet Adrienne 

Rich, Time's P^wen Poems 1985-1988, reading & f 
booksigning. 7 p.m. 489 Castro. 431-0891. I 

• Bi friendly Night Out: Castro neighborhood restau- * 
rant. 7 p.m. Karla, 863-5961, or Pierr^ 753-0687. 

• Gay Artists & Writers Kollective (GAWK): meets 8 
p.m. Call Jon Sugar, 731-2424, for inte/details. 

• Project Eden, Inc. Hayward: Have a drug brobiem dr 
need someone to talk to? Call Project Eden's 24-hour 
crisis hotline and drop-in coujnseling; 887-0566. Com ' 
fidential. 

• Passive Immunotherapy Foundation: volunteers 
needed to promote possible effective anfe-AIDSjherapy. 
Meets weekly, 7:30 p.m. PATH Project, 333 Valencia, ? 
4th Floor. 

• Golden Gate Wrestling Club: is holding Qlyrapic : 
Freestyle Wrestling practices twice weekly; new larger 
locale, easy access by public transportation; prepare for . 
tourneys and Gay Games III. All weights, skills, ages. 
Gene: 821-2991. 

• Ministry of Light: Gay men's support group, 8-9:30 
p.m., 1000 Sir Francis Drake Blvd., Rm. 18, San 
Anselmo. Call: 457-0854 or 457-1115. 

• Slightly Older Lesbians: Small group discussion, Billy 
DeFrank Lesbian and Gay Community Center, 1040 Park 
Ave., San Jose, 7-9 p.m. 

• Asian Gay Men's Support Group: The Pacific Center, 
2712 Telegraph Ave., Berkeley, 6:30-8 p.m. Call: 
548-8283. 

• Co-Dependency Group: For caregivers, Kairos House, 

114 Douglase St., S.F., 7:30-8:30 p.m. Led by Steve 
Graham. 

• Gay Male Drop-In Group for Alcohoi/Substance 
Abuse and HIV Concerns: individual and group process 
available. 7-9 p.m. at Operation Concern/Recovery, 
1853 Market. For intake appointment call 626-7000. 

• Master Yotir Mind: Support group for people with 

AIDS and the worried, led by Mary RTthards,’4lhff8d^^ 
333. Valencia St., S.F., noon'-2 p.m. Focus on meditation, | 
visualization, empowerment, and health; not affiliated s 
w»tte»tho S.E AIDS Fouiwfatten. Call; 945-094T - 

• Evening Group Orientation: For peop|e with AIDS or 

ARC, San Fr^cis&o AIDS Foundation|;25 Van Ness, 
suite 660, S.k, 'FREE. Also or\ Wedne^ays, It a»m.- ,. 
Assistance in interpreting f inanclari benefit systems, ap- : 
plying for government assistapce programs, and infor- i 
mad^pn^on spcj;^ s®'^vice agenpie^.and dj.scounts avail- ‘ 
able. Reserva^ons; 864-4376. I ” ""X ’ 

• Community|Jnited Against Violence; Support group 

for battered gay men, 514 Castro Sk., S,F., 7:30-" 
§:35.p.mT,lree. Call; 864-311^, ' / 

• Alps Imerfaith Network: Support group, Parsonage, | 
555-A Castro St., S.F., 7 p.m., free. Call: 864-7462. i 

• Healing Instftute: Meeting/workshop, fS/lCC San Fran¬ 

cisco, Room 21, 150 Eureka St., S.F., 7;3l)-10p.m. Call: 
861-0702. ! 


• Endup: $1 night. .401 6th St. 495 6th St. t 

• Gay/Lesbian'CflHer'Wfifers (SO+T GrbupSiSpeiSiom^^^ 

Concern, 1853 Market. FREE. 7^.9-p.m.^:6LOE; I 
636-7000. 5 ... j 

• Our ITdcOvery: 6-S p.m. A substance^aBuseiupport 
group for gay men ith at least 1 year in a recdiery pro¬ 
gram. Call 550-85|l, 9 a.m.-5 p.m., M-fJ^sg. 

• Electric CityrWecTKgsBays, SF cable* 35, 8 f^'m:"" '7'** 

• KPFA 94.1 FM, FruitPun|h: 10-11 p.m. Gay/ne'p'sl 
radio features news, ^rviilivs, music, and fevie-Vkc&il 

• F.LA.1V|(3h heai^g, bonding, fellowship. 7|30 p.m." 
347 Dolore_^,Rm. (f)1. Rev. Shay St, Jdhm 5^-4122.. 

• OperatidnBecovery Alumni, Jnc.;.Groojp.ot|ay 
v^ith at least one year corronitment to recovery from| 
a^ohol and drug abuse. 6-8 |).m. every Wednesday. Calif 
^0-8561 between 8 a.m.^p.m. for locale and infotl 

itatimT^ci^iques: 

monk, explores mentation techniques with C. 


:7;30-8:30 p.m. 
861-0877, 


ros Housa 


ivers. 

Call: 


• Attitudinal Heating; Pete? VVeygant and Marina 
Sargendtead a group for Careg^rsdealing witp,?^ 

7;30-9 p.m. Kairos House, 114 Douglass. 86t-C 

• A Self-Defense C|a^:,beam practical skills in a Castro ‘ 
/Valencia CommunityX^^i^e class. Free. Call Christ 
861-3523. 

• Seth Group; for people concerned with AIDS/ARC/” 
yJV issues. Rest Stop, 134 Church Sli, S.F., 6-8 pjn., I 
‘$1-3 gliding scald (wdR/biS fdcFWAs and PWARCs)?" 


1 


THURSDAY 29 




WEDNESDAY 28 


* Mercury: progreggive/urban bousd'dadcltig for boys 
and girls 18-i-. $5. 9 p.m.-2 a.iti. 520 4th St./Bryant. 

• SopiSurvivor; by Anthony Brtffio, directed by Kenneth 
R. DTxon. Exti^ded thru Juty 15. Thurst^ays-Suri^ys, 
8 p.m. $10-13|$1 off w/ canned food c|bnation to SF 
AIDS Found, flood Bank). Theatre Rhir^ceros, 2926 
16th St. Ticket: 861-5079. 


• Colors (aka Scooters): 22 4th St/Market, 9 p.ipri.-2 
a.m. Black & Salsa mix. Every Thursday night. 

• Et Rio: features Nancy Wensfrom. No-oovoivOtO© 
p.m.-1 a.m. 3158 Mission. Njo cover. 

• 'N Touch Bar: lathers & Flesh Show^ 10}: >.m]%48 
Polk. Dancing, strippers, variety enteffiinmenT" 

• Endup: wet jockey shorts contest with Danny 

Williams. $175 in prizes. 401 6th St./Herrison. 
495-9560. ^ 

• Modern TimesBookstore: Ache: An Evening of Black ■ 
Lesbian Literature Avotcja, \/\@nn Gilmore, Anita Great s 
Stiphanre"Hohdersen, Pat F^d<er, Jean Weisinger^ 

pa Fleming, emce# $4-8 7:30 p.m. 968 Valencia. " 
282-9246. g 

• ETVerfWf66ffferHte social ^'supportolub, presents 

J )m Night." Wear your preftiestl SF location. 8 p.m. 

-4112. Writer ETVC, PO Box 6486, SF 94101. 

Sketch; onehocirposes for advanced ar- ^ ^ 
tists. Classical nude modeling by bodybuilder Robert f ' 
Corrick. Bdog yourlawn materials, $12: t229-^olsdrn. 

'apace.- CaH MaiJk<-ldr ’radiation. 
62j-6294. I 

• 4om(ng-Out Group for June 6 

.Thtrsdays, 7:30-9 

ket Info, intake apfointmeats; 626-7000. 

• Youth Rap &Ther^y Group: for^i^Aej 
.,J22, -4-5^0 p.m..jC^ter- fat 
Jackson. Info: Rik or Hotly, 5^8-4801 
• l|fV-i- Support Group; meeti wee^ at 6 pm. C 

... 

626-7000. 

t Grief Recovery: wlefldy support grouffB p 

‘ Bdv;. t6a3.Suttef, Gall 6 ^ 

• Support Group: Richard Wagner, PhD direct group | 
forcareghr^S, 7;30-9p.m. Kairos House 1?4Gouglass. f 
- ♦ -AR&SuppOftGroup; meei»"we®klv«t^^'at ffealth^’ 

Center No T'i%50 17th St,, Room 206. No fee/ipgrstra- 
tion, AM PWAfiC are welcomed, info: 626-70#0. 

*-• •• S.F. I^terRcil«r?Practiees,-^:^p.rn.vtn Berkeley Men 
ancLwomenof all ability level# welcomedv Ca# John at ‘ 
6211-0783 or Laurie at 256-^91. 

♦ Asraet/PacffTe Island HlVi-sIpportgroi 
and gay men. Rest Sto|3t 134Di!urch St„ S.F., 8 
Call 621-R6ST. ! 

• Positive GpporttmMes ft>r WellnesS^Stipp^ group-^- ^ 
for|i6nwithHIV-r, ARC, or ADS, 7:30-9:30 p.m., free I 
Facfitated by Julian Baird. P^freshments. Call 285- I 
. 35^1, " .4 V.- 



rfd;4^extral- 

:.8-9rB0pm. 


11*1 monthly lesbian/goy 

^^UIlOOK video magazine 

Thurs. June 22 at 6:30 p.m. on S.F. Cable 6 
8 p.m., Cable 30 In Cupertino, Los Altos 
8:30 p.m.. Mountain View Cable 30 
also Wed. June 7 at 9 p.m. on 
PCTV Cable Network, East Bay 

Quality Gay Television At Last! 


Tom Ammiano presents: 

A Stonewall Laugh Riot... Get Off My Dress! 


TOM AMMIANO 
LAURIE BUSHMAN 
MARK JOHNSON 
KELLY KITTELL ^ 
KAREN RIPLEY ^ 



JEANINE STROBEL 
‘AUNT ESTHER’S SECRET” 
KAREN WILLIAMS 
^ the DOUBLEMINT 
TWINS 


SAT, JUNE 24th, 9 PM, VICTORIA THEATER 863-7576 



APPARITION 

Songs & Poetry 


Gerald LeRoy Kerr 


Available now at 


City Lights Book Store 
Broadway at Columbus 
A Different Light 
Castro Street 

Walt Whitman Book Store 
Polk Street 
Fields Book Store 
Polk Street 
Cod/s Books 
Berkeley 


APPARITION 


Gay & Lesbian Uterature 

ADIFFERENTLIGHT 


489 Castro Street, San Francisco, CA 94114 (415) 431-0891 



JUNE EVENTS AT 
A DIFFERENT LIGHT 
for info 431-0891 

Saturday, June 24, 4 p.m. 

TINA TESSINA: "Gay Relationships" 
Booksigning and discussion 

Saturday, June 24, 9 p.m. 

GAVIN DILLARD: "The Naked Poet" 

The author of "Notes From A Marriage" and 
"Pagan Love Songs" reads... in the spirit of 
the title of his most recent collection ... 



a 

AC TI P riN'C. 
QURSipi- 


Idesday, June 27, 7 p.m. 

ADRIENNE RICH 

"Time's Power" 

Reading and signing 

Friday, June 30, 5:30 p.m. 

SHEPPARD KOMINARS: "Accepting Our¬ 
selves: The 12-Step Journey of Recovery for 
Gay Men and Lesbians" Booksigning and talk 

Friday, June 30, 7:30 p.m. 

SOCIAL STUDIES SERIES: Arthur 
Evans:"Revolution Remembered: A Voice 
From Stonewall Era" A free talk about when 
gay meant more than boys and liberation 
more than bars. 
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o matter what the revolu¬ 
tion, can we ever be 
liberated from porn? 
Probably not. Nor, I think, 
should we want to be. While we 
should fight being defined sole¬ 
ly by our sexual preference, we 
should never, despite the increas¬ 
ing pressures of mainstream ac¬ 
ceptance, whitewash or surrender 
our sexuality to meet the expec¬ 
tations, standards, or morality of 
those who cannot or will not 
understand the gay identity. 

Rather, we must possess our 
sexuality as our own, create and 
identify it for ourselves, and 
depict it on our own terms. And 
that, beyond its obvious enter¬ 
tainment value, is the primary 
function and importance of por- 
na Still, porno can be the razor’s 
edge, for like sexual freedom, it 
can be the most abusive of liber¬ 
ties. 

Unlike the many liberties of 
contemporary gay life that can 
rightly claim the Stonewall riot as 
their birth, the easy availability 
of gs^ erotica is not a direct result 
of that event, which occurred 
quite incidentally at the same 
moment as a revolution porn. 

The Stonewall uprising alone 
didn’t lead gay porno from its 
underground status to its present 
day legitimacy and abundance. 
The climate in 1969 was as ripe 
for gays to rebel against oppres¬ 
sion as it was for their sexual lives 
to be depicted on screen, so it’s 
not surprising that the Stonewall 
riot was occurring at the same 
moment Wakefield Poole was 
editing the movie that was to 
revolutionize the porno industry. 

In the 20 years since, porno 
has made nearly a complete cir¬ 
cle; it’s ready for another 
revoluton. It has seen unparallel¬ 
ed boom years, exploded with 
technical innovation and ex¬ 
perimented with form, depicted 
sexual acts undreamt of by many, 
settled into comfortable (some 
say predictable and stale) routine, 
and alternately ignored, ra¬ 
tionalized and grappled directly 
with the shock waves of AIDS. 

It’s a story I could narrate 
myself—the first article I wrote 
for the Bay Area Reporter in July 
1978 was a review of the pom film 
Hot Truckin—and I’ve covered 
the field and its product for 
numerous publications ever 
since. But why should I pon¬ 
tificate when the story can be told 
by three of the men who did the 
deeds, effected the changes and 
can offer an insider’s view of the 
future. 

Pool’s work with Boys in the 
Sand wrought huge changes in 
the standards with which porno 
was made and marketed, while 
simultaneously affecting the na¬ 
tion’s views and acceptance of 
porn. 

Christopfher Rage, through 
his connection to filmmaker 
Arch Brown and, more influen¬ 
tially, as scriptwriter and 
publicist for Jack Deveau, 
worked backstage in the pom in¬ 
dustry throughout the freewheel¬ 
ing, indulgently permissive ’70s, 
before he pioneered the switch 
from film to video as early as 
1980. 

And finally. Jack Fritscher, 
the expansively creative early 
’70s editor of Drummer 
magazine, and famed author of 


mind-and-dick stretching fiction, 
is taking the medium, in his own 
idiomatic fashion, into the future, 
with his company. Palm Drive 
Video. 

A survey of the scene in the 
mid-’OOs shows that only five or 
six major cities had theatres that 
exhibited gay erotic films. San 
Francisco, Los Angeles and 
Chicago had theirs. And that was 
about it, except for New York, of 
course, which had several. The 
owner of New York’s Park Miller 
has been called “the grand- 
daddy’’ of the business because 
of the age of his theatre and the 
huge number of films he made to 
be shown there. It was an output 
rivaled only by the work in Los 
Angeles of Tom De Simone. 

Wakefield Poole: “In those 
pre-Stonewall days, there was ac¬ 
tual penetration, hardcore sex 
stuff being shown in the big 
cities, and it was tolerated for 
some reason. They were showing 


stuff that they called “weekend 
quickies’’ which had been put 
together very fast. They weren’t 
done for longevity at all. They 
were done almost like the 
Hollywood studios did their B 
movies—they had contract 
players, and they’d zip them out 
as fast as they could for their own 
theatres. It was not like individ¬ 
ual filmmakers selling their work, 
although there was some of that.’’ 

Christopher Rage relates 
how the number of gay theatres 
blossomed in New York: “I made 
my first movie as an actor for 
Arch Brown in 1971. But Arch 
had been involved early on 
though, in 1968 and 69, making 
loops for Cinema 14, a little grind 
house down on 14th Street. They 
were all black and white, and 
didn’t have soundtracks. He 
made dozens and dozens of loops 
for a man named Mr. Charles. 

“Mr. Charles told me all this 
later. He was an Egyptian Jew 


who had to start his career all 
over again when he came here 
after the World War. He had been 
a projection system designer in 
Egypt, and he started repairing 
projectors on 42nd Street, and 
they asked him if he could build 
a machine that would show a loop 
for a quarter. That’s how he 
amassed quite a bit of money, 
and he went into gay pornogra¬ 
phy at the King and David 
cinemas, initially showing slide 
shows and then silent pictures 
with a soundtrack running 
separately, which was also the way 
a woman named SheUy Wilson 
started The Eros on 8th Avenue. 

“Midtown was desperate for 
business, and they were all giving 
over their theatres to gay movies. 
The people who owned the 55th 
Street Playhouse didn’t give a 
damn what they showed as long, 
as they had an audience, so they 
converted to gay porn. There was 
a liberalization that was all over 
Manhattan, if not the country. I 
think it was a reaction to Nixon. 
Everytime an administration gets 
oppressive, there’s more porno¬ 
graphy around. 

“But I think it’s absolutely 
unrelated to Stonewall—which 
was a dingy little firetrap that the 
police did right in closing down. 
But it was a time of porno chic. 
There had never been anything 
like it. The World Theatre open¬ 
ed Deep Throat, and the 55th 
Street Playhouse opened Boys in 
the Sand with a full page ad in 
the New York Times! All of a sud¬ 
den these things were being 
talked about and everybody was 
seeing them.’’ 

Wakefield Poole: “I saw a 
loop at the Park Miller one night 
that was so bad it was laughable. 
That’s how I got into making 
them. I really did it for fun. I’d 
been given a camera, and I used 
friends in it, and we did it as a 
lark. I had no intentions of 
distributing it when I made it. 
But when one section turned out 
so well, everyone said, you should 
do it. 

“I made Boys in the Sand in 
1969, and it came out in 
December. It’s coincidental that 
it came at the same time Stone¬ 
wall occurred, but I think the 
temperature of what’s going on, 
and the political things that hap¬ 
pen are all relative, and reflected 
in what’s going on. Actually, if it 
hadn’t been for Stonewall at that 
time, we never would have been 
able to do what we did. We were 
right on top of it. And it turned 
out to revolutionize the industry 
because it set a new standard. 

“We were pioneers in opening 
up the field to individual film¬ 
makers. We distributed it our¬ 
selves, not going through a chain 
of command. Now, I’ve never 
seen organized crime as long as 
I’ve been in the business, but in 
those days, it was a group of peo¬ 
ple who financed themselves, and 
they had the labs, the ability to 
get prints made, and the theatres 
to show the movies in. And we 
went beyond that structure. 
That’s what the fluke was more 
than anything. It was the first 
breakaway from that little organ¬ 
ization there. 

“So we didn’t go to the Park 
Miller. We went to a theatre 
where Andy Warhol had been 
showing his stuff, so that was a lit¬ 
tle more legit. And we took out 


ads in the Times. At the time, be¬ 
cause no one did it, the Times 
wasn’t guarded against films like 
ours, so we took a huge ad in the 
Sunday New York Times right 
before Christmas time. There we 
were, right between Minnie and 
Moskowitz and Nicholas and 
Alexandra! And they didn’t have 
to put an X-rating on it because 
there were no ratings then. And 
because of the advertising we had 
done, and because we had a press 
agent, it was the first porno film 
to be reviewed in Variety. It was 
reviewed as a putdown, but as it 
turned out, everything he said 
made people want to go see it. He 
said the casting was done by Dial- 
A-Hustler, and things like that. 

“I wasn’t a well-known person, 
but I had a name in the theatre. 

I had done some directing off- 
Broadway (author’s note: a 
dancer/choreographer, Poole was 
also the man who supplied the 
sound of Joel Grey’s tap dan¬ 
cing on the cast album of 
George M). And so Vincent 
Canby came to see it, and we got 
a few legitimate reviews. And we 
did several private showings for 
influential people in the fashion 
industry and the theatre, and be¬ 
cause of my connections with 
Christmas parties going on, the 
word of mouth got going. It just 
sort of snowballed. 

“It was the times, I think, a 
sheer accident. The promotion 
wasn’t an accident, because we 
worked hard at trying to promote 
it properly, and doing it with a lit¬ 
tle class. Not to be too abrasive, 
but to make our point that it was 
a gay movie, and that was it. Not 
to offend anybody, and to protect 
ourselves, and I think it worked. 
We ran for 26 weeks. 

“Actually Boys is loops, but 
they’re linked with a little class. 
And I tried to promote and mar¬ 
ket it as if it were something 
more. We even published film 
times in the paper,j^d treated it 
like it was the first gay feature 
film. But we took advantage of 
the political climate. Without 
Stonewall, we wouldn’t have been 
able to do all that. 

“I’ve gotten feedback, letters 
and stories, from men who said 
the film influenced their lives, 
helped them come out of the 
closet, or go to a bathhouse for 
the first time. It was validation, 
especially in something that had 
been covert, to see people who 
weren’t seedy and tacky, which 
they were in those days, or were 
made to look if they weren’t. I 
wasn’t trying to influence peo¬ 
ple’s sexual activities, but 
wherever you are as a filmmaker 
is going to be reflected in the 
film. If I was into poppers and 
cockrings, like 1 was during Boys, 
that’s what was in the movie. 
Some people who weren’t into 
them were amazed and taken 
aback. But they were legitimized 
by Casey Donovan, who had a 
great deal to do with the success 
of the movie, because he was so 
all American looking. 

“The biggest change came 
after the film. It had all been 
done under the table. I used to go 
to a coffee shop and meet a guy 
who worked in a lab and hand 
him my film in a paper bag, and 
the next day he would come back 
and hand me the original 
footage, and I’d pay him off in 
cash. It was very clandestine. 
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After the film’s success I made a 
few connections and found a lab 
that would process the film and 
help me with technical things. So 
the technical jump in the lighting 
and the editing, between Boys 
and the next film, Bijou is 
phenomenal. It’s much easier 
now technically, because your 
product is right there—with 
video, you can see what you’re do¬ 
ing as you’re taping. 

“The main change today is 
that we no longer need the 
pretext of being not prurient. We 
don’t have to have redeeming 
social values as we did in my days, 
which made us strive to have 
something a little more artistic, 
or, as I did with Bijou, on more 
levels. What people want today is 
action, but that’s brought it back 
to loops again, with very sketchy 
stories, just enough to support 
the loops, and they’re the same 
ones over and over. I’m not say¬ 
ing there’s no good movies out, 
because there certainly are. But 
they’re getting pretty homogen¬ 
ized. 

“Where’s it going? I’m not 
really sure it’s going anywhere. 
There’s no mystery anymore, no 
challenge. They just do it. I would 
like to be challenged, or see 
something that I didn’t expect to 
see. That’s the main thing, to 
have a surprise in there. 

“I feel pretty good about my 
part in all this. There was a time, 
especially at the tail end, when 
the AIDS situation got so bad 
and I couldn’t continue. When I 
made Boys in the Sand, Part Two, 
I knew it would be my last movie 
because I just couldn’t deal with 
it. People said, your tapes are 
needed because people stay 
home and they need stimulation. 
But my heart wasn’t in it any¬ 
more. You never know who you’re 
asking someone to go to bed with 
or what their history is, and I 
didn’t want any part of that. I 
thought, that’s enough for me—I 
rode the merry-go-round long 
enough, and it’s time toiihange 
merry-go-rounds. But I don’t 
regret it, 1 feel good about it.” 

Poole is now a chef in New 
York City. 

“I’ve gained weight as a chef,” 
he confided. “When I got into 
food I had as much good food as 
I had good sex when I was mak¬ 
ing porno movies.” 

When I teased Poole of oc¬ 
cupational hazards, and remind¬ 
ed him that he certainly knew the 
occupational hazard of the other 
field he was in, his constant good 
cheer dropped, and his last words 
to me were ruefully whispered, “I 
sure did.” 


C hristopher Rage: “I 
began doing advertising 
and publicity for Jack De- 
veau in 1971. Previous to that, the 
most negative thing in the field 
was that it was all owned and run 
by straight people. Now I will say 
with great certainty, with all my 
ears in the business, I have never 
had any awareness of organized 
crime control, that it was not an 
aspect of it. I’m certainly not 
naive, and from what I hear 
there’s organized crime in any 
cash business, but I wish people 
would dispel the connection with 
porno. The main thing was it was 
all straight people whose only in¬ 
terest was making money. 

“Gay people finally came in, 
but just as product suppliers. 
There was one gay theatre owner 
in New York, and one in Los 
Angeles, for whom Tom De 
Simone ground out an enor¬ 
mous amount of product, a movie 
or two a week. These were movies 
that cost $3,000 to $4,000 apiece 
to make, and were shot in two or 
three days, shot one week and 
shown the next. Then Wakefield 
and his producer Jack Deveau 
came along, and when Wake 
made his movie. Jack made his, 
sort of Tf you can do it, I can too,’ 
which is when Jack made Left 
Handed. 

“Other than the involvement 
of gay people in the business, 
there was the sexual revolution, 
which made incredible amounts 
of sex available, from bathhouses 
to the trucks to the theatres— 
and Wakefield mustn’t forget 
that the reason people were going 
to the theatres was not to see the 
fucking movies. They were going 
to have sex, and the movies gave 
it a legitimacy of sorts, and if 
there was a new movie, a lot of 
people would be there, which 
gave you more reason to go. So to 
speak of legitimacy here... well. 
Wake advertised, and did an 
enormous amount of business. It 
was startling for a little piece of 
(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from previous page) 

gay porn—a silent piece, with 
music added to it. It’s not even a 
very good movie. He did much 
better work after that. I think 
Moving is a much better movie. 

“But, one hand washed the 
other with that, because if it was 
an OK thing to admit that you’d 
gone to the pornos, and you 
didn’t have to sneak in because 
it was advertised in the paper and 
Vincent Canby was talking about 
it, it was OK to do. Now, what you 
did once you were in there was 
your business.” 

Did the sex depicted on screen 
affect the behavior of gay men? 

Rage: “Never. Of course, I 
have some investment in saying 
that. I think people learned 


about things that they might not 
otherwise have learned about, 
but I don’t think movies cause 
people to do things. Cockrings 
and fisting spread rapidly after 
being depicted in movies, but 
they were spreading rather rapid¬ 
ly around the time that they were 
depicted. I do believe the 
chicken-or-egg thing is ap¬ 
plicable here. 

“I’ve only been involved in 
filmmaking since video. I was in 
promotion and advertising all 
through the ’70s. I shot my first 
video in 1980. It was an accident. 
I had no interest in being a film¬ 
maker—I’m not one. I’m a 
pornographer—but the ready 
availability of video turned it into 
another whole field. 

“I was running a place called 
the Show Palace, with live shows. 


and I had all these boys parading 
through. One of my friends 
bought a video camera when they 
were first coming out in 1979, 
and I borrowed it and shot a 
whole bunch of stuff, and Joe 
Gage took it to VGA, the Video 
Corporation of America, and 
that’s how I got a sale out of it. 
It’s Best of the Superstars. 




Why waste your lime in 
bars when you can make 
dales just by calling 
976 - 6789 ? 

You have lo hear it to 
believe it! 


...976-6789 



As a direct outgrowth of the 
heavily plotted films of the ’70s, 
Rage talked about his jump-cut, 
plotless, only-prurient-interest 
style. Rage: “When I was runn¬ 
ing theatres I saw everything over 
and over again, and the ones that 
got me off were those chopped up 
8mm loops. I thought that things 
worked better if the viewer put 
his own story on it and told him¬ 
self who these people are. So the 
way I made my movies was a style 
ready to happen in my head. I 
didn’t want to glop it up with 
phony cops and some fairy 
pretending to be a biker. I wanted 
to go as far away from that as I 
could. But a lot of that is un¬ 
conscious. I don’t think about 
that shit when I’m doing it. You 
talk about masturbatory—it’s 
not that I look at my movies and 
jerk off, but in the experience of 
making them interesting and ex¬ 
citing and different for me, that’s 
what I’m constantly trying to do. 

“I’ve found that certain sex 
acts will sell more copies of a 
video. But I almost never tell peo¬ 
ple what to do with a movie. I’ve 
always just found people who 
were good and told them to get as 
wild and crazy and passionate as 
they can, and I just take pictures 
of it. 

“The major change, other 
than the move to video, is that 
there is no theatrical distribution 
anymore. I was lucky. Everybody 
had so much invested in 16mm 
equipment that they were slow to 
mova But since I started in video, 
I had nothing to protect, so I slip¬ 
ped right in there while no one 
else was looking. 

“I did expect that there would 
be more underground stuff. You 
go back to the early ’60s, and it 
was all underground, shot by peo¬ 
ple who had a little equipment 
and accessibility to a lab, and 
they’d get two friends and make 
a movie. And I thought that 
would happen again with video. 
Maybe people are swapping 
videos, the ‘look what we did at 


my house last night’ kind of 
thing, and that probably has 
more to do with what people are 
interested in than the stuff that 
all the studios are putting out. So 
there’s less of an industry. But 
you don’t need an industry to do 
it for your own satisfaction, and 
that’s where most of the best 
stuff came from. 

“There have been legal 
changes. I won’t ship to several 
states. I won’t put children or 
animals or rape or bondage in my 
videos. I have my limits. But 
that’s not a legal or consensual 
thing. It’s just my own taste. I 
don’t want to put a movie out that 
I couldn’t defend some way or 
another, at least in my own mind. 

“Where’s it going? I personal¬ 
ly have had to reinvent sex for 
myself and what I think is sexy. It 
was the combination of AIDS 
and turning 40. Do I want to keep 
making these things? If I can en¬ 
joy them. 

“So that’s a question right 
now. I don’t know if I can. I reach¬ 
ed a point where everything just 
seemed to collapse. But I have 
hope for what’s coming next. I 
have some ideas—they just could 
get brutal. This may be a reflec¬ 
tion on hoW'Fve felt, although I 
feel better now, but maybe it’s 
time to go back and investigate 
how terribly dark and ugly that 
period was. 

“In Wild Side there’s a whole 
speech, a litany, all about AIDS. 
I’m saying, ‘How can we stop our¬ 
selves?’ and that was in 1984. I 
still can’t stop myself. We’re six 
years later now, and I don’t know. 
I don’t think it’s my job to know. 
It’s my job to investigate and pre¬ 
sent it. It’s somebody else’s job 
to know. 

“Continuing to work on it 
helps work it out. If you give up 
on sexuality, it’ll eat you up.” 

★ ★ ★ 

Next week, the future of gay 
pornography. ▼ 
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Sex Press 

(Continued from page 81) 

porn and because “There are a 
lot of unoriginal people making 
decisions in this business.” Two 
years later hair is in, and the 
buzzword is “Bear.” 

Following in Bear’s sexy 
footste'ps is Hombres, All Latin 
Men magazine which proves 
issue after issue that quality is 
not a thing of the past. Like Bear, 
Hombres men have to be seen to 
be believed, but equally impor¬ 
tant in these magazine’s quotient 
for success is contact. Today’s sex 
press gives its readers a platform 
to share what they know. It’s sort 
of like the global village having 
an orgy in print. 

The orgy has been challenged 
though, by the inactive but ap¬ 
pealable child pornography pro¬ 
tection act that would have or 
might require publishers to keep 


on file records of nude model’s 
age at the time of the 
photographing. Luckily, it was 
ruled unconstitutional, but it 
could still complicate any at¬ 
tempt to share knowledge we 
need to survive. 

“It’s a thinly veiled attempt to 
censor the industry mas¬ 
querading as child protection,” 
said a representative for Hom¬ 
bres. 

For now, the industry waits. 

Technology seems to be the an¬ 
swer to all the ifs of the future. 
Software already exists that could 
move magazines out of print cir¬ 
culation and into the computers 
where they could be distributed 
via the already-in-place network 
of gay computer bulletin board 
services’ modems. They won’t 
censor the phones. 

For information about Newsex 
or any of the new magazines 
listed, please write Newsex, 
2215R Market St., U505, San 
Francisco, CA 94114 ▼ 
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Gay Theatre 

(Continued from page 88) 


When the men argue about at¬ 
titudes toward sex and relation¬ 
ships, Tony leaves without a pro¬ 
mise to return. 



When Mr. Right did appear, 
he often brought along neurotic 
entanglements, emotional en¬ 
trapment and complicated sexual 
victimizations. Gay love’s danger¬ 
ous symbioses were explored in 
Final Exams (Ken Eulo, 1977), 
and again in Richard Taylor’s 
Harry and Larry {1911), in which 
two men appear to fall in love but 
actually wind up one another’s 
captives. 

Gay men’s ambivalence re¬ 
garding intimate relationships 
found its counterpoint in many 
lesbian plays of the time, in¬ 
cluding Patience and Sarah, Jane 
Staab’s December to May (Play¬ 
wrights Horizons, 1977), in which 
a man’s wife comes out and falls 
in love with his more-than- 
receptive mistress, and many of 
the popular works of Jane 
Chambers. 

These plays, in which women 
fall into committed coupledom at 
a pace approaching the speed of 
sound, are perhaps as dated to¬ 
day as are men’s sex farces. 
Nevertheless, their significance 
is that they represented the gay 
situation as lesbians and gay men 
apparently wanted it to be 
depicted on stage. These were the 
positive images gay audiences 
had demanded, and they brought 
with them problems and limita¬ 
tions all their own. T 



Remember My Name, a play that deals with the AIDS 
Memorial Quilt. 


In Cal Yeoman’s Richmond 
Jim (Theatre Rhinoceros, 1979), 
a young country boy is debauch¬ 
ed when he falls into Manhattan’s 
world of tricking, leather and 
S&M—a variation on the popu¬ 
lar theme of gay life’s corruption 
of innocents. Charles Lawrence’s 
My Fat Friend (1974) is the story 
of a fag hag whose attempts to 
slim down are sabotaged by her 
gay “friends.” Finally, the elitism 
and insularity of the gay ghetto 
is denounced in Bob Ost’s 
Breeders, produced in New York 
in 1979. 

By far the mainstay of the late- 
’70s gay theatre, however, were 
plays about relationships—or, 
perhaps more accurately, about 
the unlikelihood of relationships. 
These nearly archetypal plays 
might be summed up as light¬ 
hearted comedies about tricking, 
but they belong chiefly to the Age 
of Repartee. 

Generally set in the tasteful 
walk-ups/garden apartments/ 
summer cottages of gay New 
York, the Repartee plays typical¬ 
ly showed gay men to be vain, 
fickle, bitchy, and aesthetically 
sophisticated but emotionally 
shallow. Gay men were, however, 
screamingly witty, and were 
always ready with the mordant 
bon mot. 

The casts invariably included 
several exceptionally handsome 
boys; at some point in the course 
of the play at least one of them 
(and maybe more) would have oc¬ 
casion to remove his shirt (and 
maybe more). Sexuality, in other 
words, was the play’s currency- 
in all three senses of the word. It 
was the electricity, the medium of 
exchange, and the very latest 
thing. Doric Wilson’s A Perfect 
Relationship, Robert Patrick’s T- 
Shirts, and Terry Miller’s Pines 
’79 (the quintessential Fire 
Island comedy) are representa¬ 
tive. 

The search (usually futile) for 
Mr. Right was a common sub¬ 
theme in these plays, though it 
occasionally blossomed into the 
major subject. In Philip Real’s 
Breathing Room (Theatre 
Rhinoceros, 1977), for example, 
Sean and Tony meet in a bar and 
go home together for sex. After¬ 
ward, Sean presses for a second 
date, but Tony is non-committal. 



anxji mCfdt 

tUie^Udr Bein' ^*uinclic^! 

( 415 ) 976-5757 

TWO HOURS FOR TWO DOLLARS. 


talking to men. 


PLUS TOLL 
IF ANY. 


HOW TO USE THE SYSTEM 
Call 976-5757. You will be issued a 4- 
dioit personal identification number 
f PIN), and a local phone number to call. 
Call tne local number and enter your PIN 
on your tou(h-tone phone. Your PIN is 
valid two hours from the time it is 
issued. Valid PIN's are connected into 
the conference for five minute intervals. 
You will be automatically disconnected 
after each five minute interval. Then 
simply call the local number and enter 
your PIN again to be reconnected for 
another five minutes of hot conference 
talk. Have fun! NOTE: If you hang up 
before the five minute interval has 
elapsed, wait a bit before attempting to 
reenter the conference. 
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Picking the Best 20 Books 
Of Past 20 Years Wasn't Easy 


by Marv. Shaw 

S ure, there were gay books 
before Stonewall, some of 
them truly significant, like 
Radclyffe Hall’s Well of 
Loneliness, Gore Vidal’s City and 
the Pillar, and Charles Jackson’s 
Fall of Valor. But when gay libera¬ 
tion definitely took hold, our 
writing really burgeoned. So 
much came off the presses that, 
now, choosing the best of the last 
20 years is a daunting task. 

So I have proceeded by the 
primary standards of good 
writing and lasting value. 
Basically, that second criterion 
means that a book has maintain¬ 
ed importance beyond its season. 
Also, I have tried to include all 
genre. The only exception is 
drama, which seemed to me to be 
appropriately placed in the per¬ 
forming arts. I settled on 15 be¬ 
cause 10 seemed a bit limited and 
20 possibly excessive to the point 
of redundancy. 

While this list is certainly 
mine, I gratefully acknowledge 


the suggestions made by Richard 
Labonte, bookseller; Richard 
Hall, novelist; and Clayton Lane, 
sociologist. Forthwith—the list: 

A Single Man by Christopher 
Isherwood. Coming like a herald 
just the year before Stonewall, 
this novel by one of the bravest of 
our progenitors limns the gay 
male persona through the life of 
one man in one day. A tour de 
force as powerful now as then. 

The Journal of Homosexuali¬ 
ty edited by John De Cecco. A 
book that grows—now in its 19th 
volume. The book is a multi¬ 
faceted record of what scholar¬ 
ship is demonstrating about us. 

A Boy’s Own Storyhy Edmund 
White. The classic coming out 
story sensitively told by one of 
our more polished stylists. 

Gay American History by 
Jonathan Katz. This monumen¬ 
tal study goes right back to 
source material from the deep 
past to show the 400-year conflict 


Tallen Angels' Falls 

Fallen Angels: The Lives and Untimely Deaths of 14 
Hollywood Beauties 

by Kirk Crivello, Citadel Press, $18.95 


by Ron Larsen 

F or every struggling actress 
who makes it big in 
HoUywood, there are thou¬ 
sands who don’t, or who fade fast 
after basking briefly in the 
limelight. Fallen Angels 
chronicles the lives of over a 
dozen doomed divas who came 
close to celluloid stardom, only to 
have their flames snuffed out. 

“Their facades cracked,’’ 
author Kirk Crivello writes, 
“leaving them splintered like 
glass in drugs, alcohol, scandal, 
misguided passion, suicide and 
even murder.” 

Crivello portrays his hapless 
heroines as victims of the 
Hollywood dream machine, 
claiming that their lives were 
“wrecked by Hollywood, driven 
to despair by the obliterating 
glare of fame and, for some, the 
fear that this glare was 
vanishing.” 

In dissecting the careers of 
these so-called “Hollywood 
Cinderella Girls,” Crivello goes 
straight for the stuff that tabloid 
headlines are made of: alcohol¬ 
ism and drug addiction; public 
brawls and private demons; fail¬ 
ed marriages and illicit love af¬ 
fairs; drownings, decapitations 
and other freak accidents; stab- 
bings, strangulations and 
ritualistic murders. 

Many of the clay-footed god¬ 
desses spotlighted in Angels were 
insecure, chronically depressed 
women bent on self-destruction. 
As such, they tried just about 
every form of suicide imaginable, 
whether by sleeping pills, slash¬ 
ed wrists, asphyxiation, bullets 
in the head, or leaps off tall 
buildings and even taller 
billboards. 

One of Tinsel Town’s earliest 
casualties, 24-year-old Peg Ent- 
wistle, ended it all in 1932 when 
she climbed atop the 50-foot 


“Hollywoodland” sign on Mount 
Lee and leapt to her death from 
the letter “H.” 

In all Fallen Angels encom¬ 
passes 14 tales of woe, plus the 
“shattered dreams” of some 50 
more actresses, for a total body 
count of 64. Talk about OD’ing 
on Tragedy! It’s all very maudlin, 
depressing, and deadly dull—a 
classic case of overkill. After the 
fourth or fifth chapter, the 
“sameness” of both the material 
and the presentation becomes so 
monotonous that all the subjects 
start to blur together, making it 
hard for the reader to distinguish 
between one fallen angel and 
another. 

His purple prose notwithstan¬ 
ding, Crivello is neither a par¬ 
ticularly gifted wordsmith nor a 
very compelling storyteller. Most 
problematic of all is his super¬ 
ficial approach to the subject: in¬ 
stead of giving some insights into 
the women behind the facades, 
he settles for bare-boned 
biographies and thumbnail sket¬ 
ches, a perfunctory recitation of 
the facts accompanied by a 
filmography for each of his ill- 
fated beauties. Crivello insists on 
embalming the cadavers after 
conducting post-mortems on 
their foundering careers and 
unhappy personal lives. The 
result is an extended wake during 
which the reader is hard pressed 
to stay awake, much less shed a 
tear for the deceased. 

Focusing on actresses who 
have been “somewhat overlook¬ 
ed by other film historians,” 
Crivello excludes the oft-told 
tales of such tragic figures as 
Jean Harlow, Frances Farmer 
and Judy Garland. Yet, for some 
unexplained reason, he devotes 
entire chapters to Natalie Wood, 
Jayne Mansfield and, most 
notably, Marilyn Monroe, 


between homosexuals and Ameri¬ 
can society, with such surprising 
inclusions as Ralph Waldo Emer¬ 
son’s crush on a fellow under¬ 
graduate at Harvard. 

Men on Men edited by George 
Stambolian. A great harvest of 
short gay male fiction with a 
careful balance between new and 
familiar voices, plus good 
geographic distribution. A series 
of sharp spotlights on our lives. 

Christianity, Social Tolerance, 
and Homosexuality by John 
Boswell. This extraordinary 
social history traces and analyzes 
European attitudes toward 
homosexuality from early in the 
Christian era to the later 
Medieval time, when intolerance 
began to dominate. 

Gay Spirit—Myth and Mean¬ 
ing by Mark Thompson. A truly 
rich anthology or perspectives on 
ourselves by (mostly) brilliant 
thinkers, all intent on both new 
frontiers and deeper insights. 


The Male Couple by David 
McWhirter and Andrew Mat- 
tison. The central thesis is the 
seven stages of development of a 
gay male union. Whether that is 
your experience or not, this book 
has abundant insights into 
mating. 

Dancerfrom the Dance by An¬ 
drew Holleran. The New York gay 
scene of the ’70s—intense, hed¬ 
onistic, narcissistic, presented in 
an elegant, wry, sometimes 
humorous style. 

And the Band Played On by 
Randy Shilts. Now and far into 
the future the definitive book on 
how AIDS became the monster 
we all know. Time and further 
developments are proving Shilts 
dead right on many of his conten¬ 
tions, including the unpopular 
ones. 

Love Alone: Eighteen Elegies 
for Rog by Paul Monette. Prob¬ 
ably the premiere single poetic 
work to come out of gay life in the 
latter quarter century: an aching¬ 


ly compassionate record of the 
passing of the beloved. 

Oscar Wilde by Richard 
Ellman. Though Ellman’s in¬ 
sistence on Wilde’s having 
syphilis is not corroborated, all 
else in this biography makes it 
the giant of its kind. 

Loving Someone Gay by Don 
Clark. A warm, clear, sensible 
representation of the nature of 
gay people, distinguished by its 
capacity to encourage empathy 
from straights. 

Homosexualities by Alan Bell 
and Martin Weinberg. A wide- 
ranging, comprehensive study 
revealing the tremendous diver¬ 
sity of life styles among gay peo¬ 
ple, based on 1,500 interviews. 
Here we all are! 

Memory Board by Jane Rule. 
A very real domestic novel of les¬ 
bians in the family, with genera¬ 
tional and other differences mak¬ 
ing the drama. T 



rehashing the familiar saga of 
Hollywood’s most celebrated sex 
symbol. Countless books have 
already been written about 
Monroe, and Crivello’s 32-page 
account of her life contains 
nothing you haven’t read a hun¬ 
dred times before. 

Diana Barrymore, Gail Russell 
and a host of other hard-luck 
cases contained in this book fall 
into the classic Hollywood syn¬ 
drome of too much, too soon. 
Bedeviled by the pressures of in¬ 
stant stardom and fleeting fame, 
these earthbound angels sought 
escape through booze, drugs and 
all manner of dangerous liaisons. 

Among the more memorable 
stories are those of Inger Stevens, 
the wholesome star of TV’s The 
Farmer’s Daughter who com¬ 
mitted suicide after star-crossed 


affairs with Bing Crosby and An¬ 
thony Quinn—and an interracial 
marriage she kept secret until her 
death . . . Carole Landis, the 
much-married sexpot who had a 
lesbian fling with novelist Jac¬ 
queline Susann and who ended 
her life in the midst of an adul¬ 
terous affair with the then- 
married Rex Harrison... Susan 
Ball, the gallant and courageous 
starlet whose career was cut short 
by cancer, which led to the am¬ 
putation of one of her legs and, 
ultimately, to her death at age 22 
... Jean Seberg, the all-American 
girl who was plucked from a small 
town in Iowa to star in Otto Prem¬ 
inger’s screen version of Saint 
Joan, a disastrous film debut 
from which she never recovered 
... and Susan Peters, the fragile 
beauty who was left paralyzed by 


a tragic hunting accident and 
who succumbed to anorexia ner¬ 
vosa after seeing her career fiz¬ 
zle and her marriage crumble. 

Fallen Angels tries hard to 
duplicate the dubious appeal and 
success of Kenneth Anger’s two 
Hollywood Babylon books, but 
it’s not nearly as well written or 
half as much fun. At $18.95, this 
slipshod collection of movieland 
biographies shortchanges its 
readers while exploiting the 
troubled lives of some 60 victims 
of the Hollywood dream 
machine, all of whom deserve 
better treatment than they get at 
the hands of Crivello. His 
282-page book includes 16 pages 
of black-and-white photos, but 
that’s small compensation for the 
literary void that surrounds 
them. T 
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Dangerous Lesbians: Thoroughly Absorbing 

After Delores 

by Sarah Schulman, New American Library, 1989,158 pp., $7.95. 



by Noreen C. Barnes 

...Confusion and violence defin¬ 
ed the world in which I was liv¬ 
ing as well as the world that was 
living inside of me. 


S arah Schulman dedicates 
her novel After Delores in 
part “to the memory of 
Jean Genet” and much of her 
disturbing, quirky, erotic book 
reads like a Lower East Side les¬ 
bian Querelle. Her observations 
of the intense urban existence of 
her nameless protagonist—and 
those of the women who move 
sporadically, dangerously, in and 
out of her life—blue the edges 
between naturalism and sur¬ 
realism in a very theatrical way, 
all the while penetrating the hard 
core of truth of live in the Big Ap¬ 
ple. 


The narrator, a coffee-shop 
waitress, is obsessed with a 
woman named Delores, who 
abandoned her for a Vogue 
photographer. She tries to find 
diversion in drinking, other 
women, and dreams of revenge, 
when a gun comes into her 
possession, left behind by a 
Priscilla Presley imitator, as well 
as an answering machine, stolen 
by Punkette, a 16-year-old murder 
victim. 

The girl’s death snaps her out 
of depression and into action, 
and on the trail of a murderer, she 
is led to Charlotte and Beatriz, 
lovers who are an actor and direc¬ 
tor. The drama of their lives 
reflects that which they create 
onstage, and they are perhaps in 
part modeled after some of the 
real-life women who are 


Hello In There-Goodbye 

The Zombie Pit 

by Sam D’ADessandro; The Crossing Press; $6.95 


by Marv. Shaw 


I t’s all too easy to roman¬ 
ticize the artist who comes 
on with a terrific Hair in a 
few creations—'and then dies 
young. Promise becomes loss— 
or a kind of indefinite suspen¬ 
sion, leaving the intrigued to 
wonder what masterpiece might 
have blazed forth if only the guy 
had lived. Such speculation can 
gain substance only from what he 
has left behind. D’AHessandro 
has left us 110 pages of shorter 
and longer pieces that suggest 
some things. 

Before he died of AIDS at 31 
in early 1988, D’AlIessandro grew 
through a California childhood 
and youth, got a B.A. in psycho¬ 
logy at University of California 
Santa Cruz, traveled a lot, in part 
as a travel agent, and nurtured 
his artistry through poetry and 
performance to the eleven stories 
in this volume. That legacy must 
tell us all we will ever know, but 
there is also some help from 
Steve Abott, who is the loving 
mentor left behind. 

Basically, D’Allessandro’s fic¬ 
tion is a cluster of psychological 
extremities rendered in lean 
poetry. Ironically, some of the ex¬ 
tremities are really commonplace 
experiences. The first story, 
“Lenny,” and *the last one, 
“1960,” illustrate best. “Lenny” 
is about a pickup and the sex 
following it. Inexperienced, 
scared Sara doesn’t understand 
why Lenny chooses him, but in 
the coupling that follows, he ac¬ 
cepts it as right, as Lenny closes 
his eyes to sink into the experi¬ 
ence. The compacted actions and 
sensations make this terse little 
tale both extraordinary and real, 
“1960” is a story of childhood, 
of the irrational defeats and 
rewards that start “a plague of 
confusions [which] has followed 
me ever since.” The confusions of 
the stories between those two are 
a compound of being rootless in 
one’s 20s, careening with and off 
various others, and exploring 
relationships, often masochistic, 
with himself and others of both 
sexes. 


Two of the longer stories have 
that combination and also show 
D’Allessandro’s particular talent 
for making the bizarre live. In 
“Giovanni’s Apartment” the 
narrator leaves behind ail of his 
former identity, submerging him¬ 
self in half of Giovanni’s life. His 
only other link to the world is a 
dwarf salesgirl from a five and 
dime. “The Zombie Pit” is a wild 
bar in which the patrons per¬ 
form, with insane routines, like 
the woman who holds fruit be¬ 
tween her breasts and then 
thrusts herself on others. The 
episodes in the bar are set within 
Sam’s life elsewhere—every¬ 
where and everything else being 
just as exhibitionistic as “The 
Zombie Pit.” 

D’Allessandro’s stuff often 
resembles William Burroughs’. 
“The Zombie Pit” and some 
other works are much like Bur¬ 
roughs’ “Hassan’s Rumpus 
Room” in The Naked Lunch. 

Inevitably—at least for those 
of us who have been around a 
while-^ ‘Giovanni’s Apartment’ ’ 
reminds us of James Baldwin’s 
novel Giovanni’s Room. But 
Baldwin had his lovers try to re¬ 
do the room to make it their own, 
while D’Allessandro’s Giovanni 
simply subtracts furnishings 
steadily, a parallel with the grow¬ 
ing vacancy in the narrator’s 
psyche. 

Abbott, in an afterword, 
marvels at the great growth in 
D’Allessandro’s talent in the five 
years of their friendship. Because 
Abbott was, in a sense, “present 
at the creation” because he saw 
and heard so much of D’AUessan- 
dro’s work in the process, he can 
certainly make that statement. 
However, all the pieces here share 
so much that one wonders if fur¬ 
ther development would have oc¬ 
curred. It is just as likely that a 
kind of splendid stasis would 
have set in, and D’AlIessandro 
would have continued producing 
arresting fiction, which is 
freakish but human, bizarre but 
real, in a style both lean and 
evocative—but little different 
from these 11. ▼ 


associated with the Village’s well- 
known lesbian performance 
space, the WOW Cafe. (Schulman 
is also a playwright, and is no 
doubt very familiar with WOW 
and its work/personnel.) 

Schulman’s heroine is occa¬ 
sionally accompanied by Coco, a 
wild hairdresser who is seeming¬ 
ly spontaneous, but actually very 
studied in her story-telling- 
adept at creating her own theatre. 
They move from the bars and 
clubs, to the streets and parks, to 
the protagonist’s candle-filled 
apartment. Babel is the only 
holding in her personal library, 
testament to her belief that “the 
only thing that happened in the 
last two decades that made any 
sense to me at all was Patti 
Smith.” 

Her urban angst and irony 
resonates throughout. One 
neighborhood projects “a special 
kind of neglect that felt like 
sabotage.” Of her present state, 
she quips, “If I had money, I 
would have gone to a decent 
psychiatric hospital, but instead 
I was just another pathetic per¬ 
son on the Lower East Side.” Of. 
spring, it “can be the best time 
in the city because it’s so emo¬ 
tional, but some years it only lasts 
a day.” 

By turns brilliant, violent, fun¬ 
ny and full of life-on-the-edge 
language that is at once caustic 
and poetic. After Delores is a 



Lawrence's Sexuality 
Remains a Mystery 

T.E. Lawrence: The Selected Letters 

edited by Malcolm Brown, W.W. Norton, $27.50. 


by Frank Howell 

‘ ‘For my own part, I wonder if he 
may not live longest in literature 
through his letters.” 

—Basil Liddell Hart 
‘‘It has indeed been said that he 
would have survived... if only as 
a letter writer.” 

—Sir Ronald Storrs in 
The Dictionary of National 
Biography 

I t is sometimes relaxing to 
browse through the col¬ 
lected correspondence of 
noted personalities. You feel as 
though you are eavesdropping on 
their most intimate thoughts. 

Lawrence is a case in point. He 
gained fame in his own time dur¬ 
ing the First World War because 
of his exploits with the Arabs and 
the first-hand reporting of Lowell 
Thomas. Years later the film 
Lawrence of Arabia rekindled his 
reputation. 

Lawrence was reputed to be a 
skilled letter writer, and this col¬ 
lection of his thousands of pieces 
of personal expression consumes 
more than 500 pages. 

The documents cover his full 
life span, the war years 
(1914-1918), his time in India 
(1927-1929), until his untimely 
death in a motorcycle accident in 
1935. 

Malcolm Brown, a devoted 
Lawrence scholar, has co¬ 
authored A Touch of Genius: The 
Life of T.E. Lawrence and has 


also produced two BBC docu¬ 
mentaries on his legendary sub¬ 
ject. 

The sexuality of our desert 
hero has long left a trail of hint 
and speculation. During the 
1930s the original publication of 
his intimate thoughts saw the 
light of day. but they were edited 
and controlled by his brother, 
M.R. Lawrence, a devoted medi¬ 
cal missionary to China. Natural¬ 
ly, many private revelations were 
censored or destroyed. Malcolm 
Brown has carefully restored 
many of the controversial 
writings. 

Another bit of fun can be ex¬ 
perienced when scanning this 
monumental pile of spontaneous 
literature. We want to know his 
private yearnings. Was he 
straight, gay or did he exhibit 
overt fondness for the German 
shepherd down the hall? 

T.E. was occasionally quite 
frank about his leanings. Ap¬ 
parently he was neither fish nor 
fowl, if we can believe such a 
declaration. To quote our hero of 
the desert, “I haven’t ever and I 
don’t much want it... I couldn’t 
ever do it, I believe: the impulse 
strong enough to make me touch 
another creature has not yet been 
born in me.” 

And one of his brothers, A.W. 
Lawrence, observed, “No one 
who knew him or worked with 
him ever believed him to be 
homosexual.” 

In a letter to E.M. Forster, 
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author of Maurice, he bluntly 
acknowledges that, “The Turks, 
as you probably know... did it to 
me by force, and since then I have 
gone about whimpering to 
myself, ‘unclean, unclean’.” 

In another epistle to Forster, 
Lawrence briefly refers to the 
British writer’s short story. Dr. 
Woolacott, a ghost tale that he 
greatly admired. (It was finally 
published a year after Forster’s 
death.) It essentially contains a 
homosexual theme. Otherwise, 
we gain the impression that 
Lawrence seldom ever mentioned 
gay love. 

.In the late 1920s he was posted 
to India, but one doesn’t often 
hear of his time spent here. He 
didn’t like India much, and after 
becoming involved in a minor spy 
controversy Lawrence returned to 
England. 

T.E. is known primarily for two 
major books. The Seven Pillars 
of Wisdom and Revolt in the 
Desert. But his letters will cer¬ 
tainly endure. He wrote to a num¬ 
ber of notables in his day, in¬ 
cluding Winston Churchill, Lady 
Astor, Noel Coward, George Ber¬ 
nard Shaw and endless messages 
to Shaw’s wife. 

The letters are as close as we 
will probably ever get to 
Lawrence, and if one is a fan of 
this enigmatic man, they are 
probably worth the time to 
browse through. But his sexuali¬ 
ty will no doubt remain a mystery 
for the ages. ▼ 
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, Athletes 


NEW! 

LIVE 

•HOT 

DANCERS 


LIVE DAILY J/0 SHOWS 


CINEMA I: SALUTE TO BROCK/STEELE/HAMMOND 


-CINEMA II ONLY- 


■ m mm. SPECIAL! 

I a NAKED STRAIGHT 

I ## I 1# M m MEN... IN SITUATIONS 

■ # U M W WHERE THEY THINK 

W a mmM # I no one is looking: 

STRICTLY FOR CONNOISSEURS ONLY. 80 MINUTES OF 
UNPOSED (HIDDEN CANDID CAMERA USED) SCENES OF 
REAL, NUDE ATHLETES. NOT COMMERCIALLY POSED PORN. 


EXCLUSIVE 
SHOWING 
ONLY IN 
CINEMA II 

(Downstairs Lounge) 


Marines-Navy 

See them acting for the movie camera 
nude & completely stoned. Some were 
filmed unawarel Nothing posed. Other siz- 
zlers: Nude Surfers, Golden Showers, 
Locker Room, Rodeo, Underwater Water- 
polo, Lifeguards, Swim Champs, Body¬ 
builders, Nudes for VoyeursI Real-life 
events! 


★ UPSTAIRS CINEMA ★ 

12:30 • 5:30 • 8 PM 
Sat, Sun 2 • 5:30 • 8 PM 


LIVE 

JACK-OFF 

SHOWS 


First you lick my boots 


CINEMA III 

(INTIMATE SHOWROOM) 




MAN IN A 
SLING 

LIVE SHOWS ♦ 


GLORY HOLE-GOLDEN SHOWERS 

Yes, we did it again —the very unusual! Having been refused 
advertising in a leading national paper because of its very hot 
and controversial content, this daring film shows all the golden, 
bronzed surfers through a glory hole, unsuspecting, in various 
"T'-rooms. A special-interest conversation-type of film, not to 
be missed! 


CINEMA II 
LOUNGE 
3:00 • 7:00 • 
9:00 • 10:00 PM 
FRI-SAT 
3:00 • 7:00 • 
9:00 • 10:00 • 
11:30 PM 


GOLD MEDALIST SWIMMERS/DIVERS 

Well-built and endowed studs strutting their bulging crotches 
in their near see-through nylon Speedos, masseurs and coaches 
massaging them erotically before their start. Rare footage from 
behind-the-scenes warmups, some locker-room scenes! 

SURFER JOCKS-HIDDEN PROFILES 
Filmed under great difficulty and with much patience, this film 
took nearly one year to complete. Hung, muscular surfers shed¬ 
ding their clothes and ogling each other in places only known 
to them! A favorite of many. 

RUSSIAN JOCKS-MOSCOW OLYMPICS 
Smuggled out of the U.S.S.R. because of nude locker-room 
scenes, this film has become a real collector's item, even though 
part of the film stems from a workprint because the original 
disappeared when we sent it to Kodak Laboratories for sound- 
striping. Many military men. 

FOOTBALL LOCKER ROOM 

This is it! The most unusual, daring jock film of its kind ever, 
made in a cage, entry to which was closed to outsiders. See 
these real hunks take off their uniforms, take leaks, and shower! 
Reviewed by many as one of the best, it has become a classic, 
so real you seem to be smelling their sweat! 

MARINES-MARINES, NAVY-NAVY 
See three nude Marines on the beach, very stoned, get com¬ 
pletely turned on by the camera, trying to make love to it. 
Another one is getting aroused watching bodypainting. Scenes 
never to be repeated again! 


Sr EXCLUSIVE ^ 
IN CINEMA II 
A CONTINUOUS JOURNEY 
INTO THE WORLD OF 


LIVE 

J/0 

SHOWS 


S&M 


1:30 

9:30 

DAILY 


THERAMBONE 


A FULL 15 INCHES 
OF THICK COCK 


MUSEUM 


Tired of the same 
old 12-inchers? 

THE WORLD'S 
LARGEST DILDO 
DISPLAY IN OUR 
LOBBY. 187 EXHIBITS. 
QUALITY! 


WHO'S THE 
MYSTERY BALL 
PLAYER HORSE- 
PLAYING IN THE LOCKER ROOM? WE'RE NOT TELLING!! 


SCOOP! 


2-MAN LOVE-IN 
"ON THE MAT" 
10 PM NIGHTLY 


ALL DAY TUESDAY & SUNDAY 
GOOD FOR CINEMA I ONLY 

Tuesday and Sundays are young gay day! Low prices prevail to 
make it possible for our less affluent patrons to enjoy our cinema. 


NO CASH NEEDED! CHARGE TO VISA OR MCI 


San Francisco Headquarters for Male Adult Video. 
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Festival AIDS Videos 
Will Shake You Up 

by Steve Dambach 

ong before AIDS, history 
had already taught us that 
we are responsible for re¬ 
cording and preserving our his¬ 
tory as a people. No one else 
could do it so well or would want 
to do it accurately. That was part 
of the Stonewall fight—to protect 
the right to tell our own stories 
from our point of view. 

Now, in this compressed mo¬ 
ment as time accellerates toward 
the end of the century, we are 
more responsible for ourselves 
than ever. It is more important 
than ever that we record us now 
so that history can look at us as 
we are, and that that documenta¬ 
tion get worldwide distribution 
so it becomes a part of world con¬ 
sciousness; also, because Bush 
cronies have already tried censor¬ 
ing films at the border. 

Fortunately, some of the 
documentation that is happening 
around the world as people with 
AIDS and people fighting AIDS 
are speaking their truths for 
posterity in books, on recorded 
autobiographies, and for the 
cameras are available as videos at 
this year’s San Francisco Interna¬ 
tional Lesbian and Gay Film Fes¬ 
tival. These are portraits of 
urgency. Forceful documenta¬ 
tion—proof—of how we are 
fighting, caring and dying. 

Response to AIDS, the first 
program of the festival’s 
afternoon-long look at us and 
AIDS, (Roxie Cinema, Friday, 

June 23, 1 p.m.) begins with Arl 
Spencer Nadel’s six-minute look 
at a subject close to home. The 
Golden Gate Bridge Blockade is 



Desire, a documentary about the German sexual liberation 
movement in the early part of this century, will be shown Sat¬ 
urday, June 24, 4:30 p.m., at the Castro Theatre. 



told in terms of its straight media 
perception (something of a mea¬ 
sure of success for ACT UP) and 
from the eyes of the people put¬ 
ting it on the line on the bridge. 

Perhaps the most dramatic 
and effective AIDS Coalition to 
Unleash Power hit ever is docu¬ 
mented in Ellen Spiro’s JICT UP 
at the FDA. For 13 minutes feel 
the impact of the day the queens 
and dykes and friends stopped 
the Food and Drug Administra¬ 
tion cold. Reagan got run up the 
flagpole, windows were broken, 
and PWAs were manhandled off 
the prison buses as AIDS ac¬ 
tivism focused everything it had 
in a one-day fever pitch show of 
force. It worked. 

The historic second March on 
Washington, a year before the 
FDA action, is the subject of Bar¬ 
bara Jabally’s Half a Million 
Strong. Getting the numbers 
right was just the start for this 
brief look at the weekend that 
was, which tightly covers the ma¬ 
jor events of Oct. 10-12,1987, in 
28 minutes. See what you missed, 
or if you know the phenomenon, 
feel that good, that sad, that con¬ 
nected all over again. It’s a good 
place to see yourself. 

Jabally’s second video, A 
Candlelight Vigil, is a reminder 
that we’re not all in the same 
place about these issues and that 
the examples of New York and 
San Francisco really are models 
for the rest of the world. 

And nothing could underscore 
AIDS as a pandemic more than 
Risk Group, a Soviet documen¬ 
tary frankly dealing with AIDS in 


Early Sexual Liberation 


by Steve Dambach 

As will connects to nature the 
triumph of the spirit becomes a 
colossus against which thinking 
society historically pits force. So 
it was when Nazi Germany rose 
to power and put down the 
established naturalist, homosex¬ 
ual and body cult movements of 
the early 20th century. 

Only now is the extent of the 
Nazi oppression of homosexual 
people and people living beyond 


the classic definitions of male 
and female coming to light. 

It must have been joy to have 
culture linked so closely with 
nudism and to have sexuality in 
general as a given to be en¬ 
couraged, expressed and ex¬ 
plored. (Castro Theater, Satur¬ 
day, June 24, 4:30 p.m., with 
A.I.D.S.C.R.E.A.M., which was 
selected by the Whitney Museum 
for the AIDS Media: Counter¬ 
representations Program.) ▼ 



KJOH 

automatic response of open 
hearts when people living with 
AIDS have to have help. Friends 
and strangers connect in a new 
system of care, the support net¬ 
work is strengthened by the 
unselfishness of many lesbians, 
and what it means to be a family 
gets reinvented. Aside from 
documenting some of the war¬ 
riors on both side of the virus, A 
Girl’s Best Friend, Finding Our 
Way Together and Family Values 
also discuss the process it is to 
work with people approaching 
death. 

That process is further ex¬ 
plored in the personal testi¬ 
monies of two film artists’ last 
film projects. In A Yearning for 
Sodom Fassbinder player Kurt 
Raab appears to record his last 
performance in an empty movie 
house. Shot while he was well 
enough, this scene is violently 
dramaticized by later footage 
shot up to his death documenting 
the unwelcome changes caused 
by AIDS. 

The same is true for Peter 
Sieglar’s continued life docu¬ 
mentation, The Right to Fight, 
which begins two-and-a-half 
years after diagnosis, A sequel to 
I’m Still Alive, one of the first 
films about dealing with life after 
being diagnosed with AIDS, The 
Right to Fight, says Seiglar in the 
video, “is about living with 
AIDS.” In the way panels of the 
Quilt are made to honor lives, 
these men have made final state¬ 
ments for history to watch and 
remember. 

These videos are all hard to 
make it through. Bring support 
if you can’t lean on strangers. 
Then again, in this time there are 
no strangers. ▼ 


Peter Sieglar in Right to Fight: Everyday Life with AIDS. 


Russia. Here, the Russian sur¬ 
geon general admits his country 
has prostitutes, homosexuals and 
drug addicts, something official¬ 
ly denied until the pandemic 
foced their hand. 

Director A. Nikishin uses this 
new openness to explore these 
communities he doesn’t know. 
Ultimately, a portrait is painted 
of a people reluctantly coming 


forward because of AIDS. (For 
another view of gay soviet life see 
Urinal director John Greyson’s 
Russia Does Not Believe in 
Queers at the Roxie, 7 p.m., Sat¬ 
urday, June 24, 

Three “Care Giving Videos” 
make up the second part of this 
day of documentation (3:30 p.m., 
Roxie Cinema, Friday, June 23). 
Each is a recording of the 



ALL GAY 
HALLOWEEN 
CRUISE INFO 
(213) 
276-5706 


NOUfI 
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’EOPLE & [PERSONALS 


FEISTY 

ECLECTIC j 

THOUGHT-PROVOKING i 

THE BAY AREA REPORTER 

ONCE A WEEK 

B.A.R. SUBSCRIPTION 
FORM 

395 Ninth Street 

San Francisco, CA 94103-3831 

NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY 

STATE 

ZIP 

26 Issues $35.00 

52 Issues $65.00 

"A CONDOM OR 

A CASKET" 

★★★★★★★★ 

Reflecting you and 
your community. 

Bay Area Reporter. 
Weekly. 

★★★★★★★★ 

CLEANSING ENEMAS 

Given to Hot. Voune. 
Athletic Jocks in IVainine. 
Call the Coach. 
921-8800. 

★ CONDOQUICK ^ 

Key chain with 
tough plastic case 
hol(ds one condom 
(included) $3.95 
check/MO tO: 
October Products 
2263R Park Blvd. Box10115 
Oakland, CA 94610 

FIVE CENTS OF EVERY SALE 
GOES TO AIDS RESEARCH 

Goodlooking GWM, 28 yrs, seek¬ 
ing Butch, Goodlooking Guy w/ 
Flattop H.C. for safe fun pis. leave 
msg. 697-7446. e25 

Heavy Duty Cock & Ball Work. 
Pete at 771-2154 e25 

I'm feeling goddamn fucking 
angry. Tommy 864-4652. e25 

Rights?! Fresh Dog Food: Nowe 26 

Free Glory Hole 431-8748 e 28 

Gay Conference Line 24 hrs. 
1-900-999-2888 Hot!!! m 


STUDS 

COMPUTER 
BULLETIN BOARD 
The Natural Man BBS. 
Multi-Line Chat, 
Graphics 

415 - 552-4050 


GET NASTY 

KINKY ACTION PHOTOS . 
EROTIC PORTRAITS 
Anything goes with this hot, ex¬ 
perienced, discrete prof. Call Jack 
now. 921-5687. e25 

Boy wanted, under 20, hung, hot 
& young. For live-in boy/friend. 
Joe: 282-5028. e25 

48, 6, 260, clean, hairy. East Bay 
rimee seeks soulmate. No phone 
sex. 540-8347. e25 

You must be yng., lean, hot & 
eager to take my thikmeat. Strip, 
show, suck; 548-0842. e25 

6'1", 175#, 40, brd, HlV-h, Robert 
Duvall-type, seeks guys into 
short-/long-term sexual relations. 
Tired of bars, touchy-feely groups 
& guilt. No fats, femmes, yuppies 
or dogs. 647-3738. e25 

GWM wants to meet horny Latins. 
Mike. 255-8539._^ 

Superb rim seat service for mus¬ 
cular smooth butts that love 
tongue lashings. Blacks, Latins, 
Asians very welcome. Replies 
with tel#, photo serviced first. 
Box 231, 2966 Diamond, S.F. 
94131. E25 

I ADORE SMALL COCKS 
Older GWM seeks live-in, young, 
small build, hair-free a must. 
Femme or TV a plus. Let me suck 
& sit on your horny little cock & 
lick your crotch and savor the 
warm sweetness of your cum fre¬ 
quently. Call 552-3476. Lv 
message. e25 

GWM Gdik, oral for BIk/Wht men, 
jocks, ph/phot/desc to PO Box 
20661, Oakland, 94620 e25 

CONNIE FRANCIS 

Fan Club. J. Ross, 1362 Kingfisher 
#16, S'vie CA 94087 e25 

Cultured, mature, professional, 
GM (non-smoker) wonders whe¬ 
ther others interested in friendly, 
low-key, social poker evenings 
(rotating) on a monthly basis, 
would be interested in forming a 
group of about seven. If this idea 
appeals to you, please respond to 
box #53 c/o BAR, 395 9th St, SF, 
CA 94103._ m 

NEED ENEMAS -E BAD 

On 6/24. Write now w/ph # to 
POB 31036, SF CA 94131. e25 

LATIN CONNECTION 

Are you Latino or Non-Hispanic 
admirer? Meet Latins, make 
friends, lovers, playmates or 
phone/pen pals. Personal ads, 
service ads, in Spanish or English. 
Largest & fastest growing private 
club, very discreeet. CA., Nat. & 
International. Free info, send 
SASE to H.M.S., Dpt BJ, 8721 Sta. 
Monica Bl, #338, W. Hollywood, 
CA 90069_ E25 

WM, 45, gives BJ to masc. man of 
another race. 282-8274. e25 

Black needs verbal abuse, FF, 
toys, PO Box 6471 SF 94101 e25 

CHUCK FRISCH 

Please call your parents, UR¬ 
GENT! (218) 741-9666 or (218) 
741-5147 or anyone who knows 
his whereabouts, call collect. 
Reward. e25 


Weekly meatings for Men 
who like to JO with Men 
Inio Hotline 621-6082 
See The Thing Itself 


Use the Bay Area Reporter’s classified 
advertisers. The body and soul. . . and 
pocketbook ... of the Gay community. 


Healthy White PWA seeks Black 
PWAs for fun, friends, or more. ' 
Box 228, 2966 Diamond St. SF 
94131. _ m 

LOCAL TALENT 

Computer Bulletin Board 

415/864-7955 

* We're up when you are * e25 

Free Backdoor Partyline 
(415) 989-4222 Men Only e 28 

GWM, 41, Big Hairy Bear seeks 
same or similar for summer frolic. 
Write: 584 Castro St., Box 247, 
SF CA 94114. E25 

Good head no j/o 285-8390 e 26 
Thank you, St. Jude. e30 

Glory Hole Hotline, 621-1887. e 26 


Dance the night away: Saw 
you at B-St. in San Mateo. Not 
like other young collegiate men 
that party to modern rock at 
B-St., your 6' swimmer's build 
undulated to my rhythm, as 
confetti showered orgasmical- 
ly. Join me for B-St.'s cham¬ 
pagne Sunday brunch. 

—Stud Muffin 


Hepatitis & AIDS 

Troubled ftvere cannot process starch 
and protein; wasting diseases result. 
Fresh fruits and steamed vegetables 
are required. Detoxification is the first 
step to health. Free ENEMA book call 
864*8597 or pay $2,50at the Jaguar. 


Hung to the Knees 

I gained over 1" in length 
in 4 mo. See how in “Gary 
Griffin’s Confid. Report 
on Penis Enlargement 
Methods,” the 100-pg. 
book featured on talk 
radio. Read intimate de¬ 
tails of the 50 hugest-hung 
celebs, the world’s 10 
largest cocks, shocking 
Tibetan monk cock en¬ 
largement ritual, surgical 
enlargement procedures, 
the only medically proven 
enlargement method Ss 
much more too explicit to 
print here. Full pix of 
horse-hung men. If you 
like ’em big, this books’ 
for you. $12.95 to: 

**Added Dimensions** 
4216 Beverly Blvd. 

Suite 262 
LA, CA 90004. 

7-day $-back guar. Clip ad 
w/order for free photo of 
Mr. 13". (BAR) 


( 415 ) 864-6535 

X-RATED 

Computer Bulletin Board 


Secret Gospel Chtirch 

Ancient Phallic Rites of Gnostic 
Christianity: An orgy of Brotherly 
Love. Males 18 Solder welcome. 

Info & Schedule: 552-7339 



Lonely? 

"No matter who you are, 
there is someone for whom 
you are the perfect match." 

Find that person through 
the science of . . . 

Computer Matching 

• Over KKK) San Francisco members. 

• N'o fees exceed 

• Guaranteed satisl'aclion. 

• C all lor tree brochure and application. 

IdaiuililQQaati" 

1-800-633-6969 

(24 hour answering) 


PORTRAITS 

ClQssicQlIv Trained firtist luill 
drouj you and/or your lover 
Nude, clothed or in any erotic 
scene you desire, fill ujork 
done in the Renaissance style 
of the old masters. $40 in/out. 
Homlsh Monclni 
255-6771 


YOU NEED THIS LIST 
Hollywood actors —nude— on 
video. Who/where to find. 300 ac- 
tos, 100-F show all! Best all-male 
list. $12.50. Ck/MO to WDR, PO 
Box 1347, Mtn. View, CA 94042. 

E26 

GWM RELOCATING S.F. 
Seek employement in retail/bar 
mgmt. Bartending. Have resume, 
ref. Am serious, responsible indi¬ 
vidual. Will be in S.F. mid-July. 
Contact: Occupant, 3206 Hedge¬ 
row #3158, Dallas, TX 75235 or 
call (214) 520-0862._ us 

BM 6' 195lbs nd lover/rel with 
white or Latin male. Snd photo for 
same to AEW, 537 Jones St. Box 
201, San Francisco, CA 94102.E25 

Donations needed, thrift store, 
AIDS support. 861-8661. e25 


NEW A NEW 

PERSONAL 

ENCOUNTER 

INTRODUCTIONS, 

PERSONALS, 

FANTASIES! 

TRY OUR VOICE MAILBOXES! 

(415)976-6616 

24 HOURS 

$2.00 -FToII 18-F Yrs 


Drop in for coffee and conversation 
at The SUPPORT CENTER for 

and by people living with AIDS, 
ARC & HIV+. Attitudinal healing 
support groups and activities at 
134 Church St. or call Rest Stop, 
621-REST (10 a.m. to 4 p.m.) FREE. 


R U 18-25 and need a Dad? GWM, 
45, needs you for camping, sail¬ 
ing, travel & friendship. 1-408- 
274-1555._ w 

Spandex, latex, leather party. 
7/15. Callback req. 621-6294. e 26 

SIRENS M.C. WOMEN'S 
MOTORCYCLE CLUB 

Now forming in Bay Area call 
654-3304 for info. e 26 



SCULPTURE 

TRIM'SHAPE'SHAVE'WAX 
, BODYHAIR SHAPED TO Y(DUR BODY MNES 
THE UNIQUE BODY HAIR TRU^ING SERVICE 
FOR THE BODY CONSCIOUS MAN 

$10 to $30 

CROTCH WORKS 

UNDRESS TO A MORE INVITING VIEW. 
PUBIC HAIR TRIM & BALL SHAVE $10 
BUTT HYGIENE SHAVE $5 

A Professional Service 
By Appointment 
Mon-Sat 9 a.m. -8 p.m. 

TOM 285-4196 


WOMEN 

LESBIANS 

DYKES 

HUTCHES 

FEMMES 


RECORD FREE! 

( 415 ) 296-06 78 

hSfOnly 



TOP THIS! 


$2*i-AnyToll 


415/408 

976-2002 

NORTH/SOOTH BAY BOLLETIN BOARD 


THAT'S 
DISGUSTING! 
SOUTH BAY 
SLEAZE LINE 
(408) 97S4922 

IS+Only $2+AnyToll 
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BLOND CANADIAN 

Even if you're a little shy 
One-of-a-kind-Man 
When you need a 
friendly hand, a warm, 
sensual experience 
& a fun man, 

6', 195, nude, erotic 
Swedish hot lotion rub. 
Experienced 

Ron* 922-3250 •24hr 


EXPERIENCE 

for yourself an erotic full- 
body massage by a very 
handsome bodybuilder. 

Go ahead. . . indulge. . . 

$40 in/$50 out. 

Daniel, 864-0788 

MASSAGE 

Callback Required 

Gay City/Gay Paper 
Bay Area Reporter 

PROFESSIONAL MASSAGE 

Certified In both Swedlsh-Esalen and 

Sensual Bondase 

Safe - No Fr/Gr/FF! 


Acupressure. I'm an instructor at a S.F. 
massage school and a masseur In a 
medical clinic. 90 min.: $40 In/ $50 out. 
Nonsexual. Be touched! 
JOhn,62&1569 


Pleasure Therapy for the Mature 
Man - 776-2438._^ 

RELAX WITH LLOYD 

CMT $50. Esalen/Swedish SF 
885-1931 noon-9 p.m. e25 

Mantool Massage 626-8665 e25 



MICHREL 
QUINTRlj 

$40 for 
75 minutes 
587-9316 

Certified in Shiotsu theropi^. 
Shiotsu is o jQponese acu¬ 
pressure message providing 
reflexology, facial massage 
and balancing. 



Asian American Masseur 
Certified $40/$50 285-9019 

E29 

HOT HANDS VIDEO 
MARK 648-6081 e29 

Full Relaxing, Sensual, Erotic 
Massage by a Hot-Looking Guy. 
call 775-4771, 24 hours. e29 

Fullbody Massage by Nude Body¬ 
builder, 36, 5'5", 42"c, 16"a. 
Older men welcome fine body 
$40 In/Out. Don 441-2584. e27 

Full-Body Tantric Massage. Down¬ 
town In Only $30. Hermann the 
German 885-4813. e25 


Big Strong Hands - Big Smite 

KEN 

SENSUAL SWEDISH MASSAGE 
CIVIC CENTER 

Bodybuilder, jock strapper, 6ft, 
190. European country man, hung 
P/ay it safe! 1 hr, 40/60, 24 Mrs. 

864-1836 


Sensual, Masterful Firm Touch us¬ 
ing Oil Table in a Warm Studio. 
$28-1’A -hrs., $40-2 hrs. 
861-2925 Bruce. _ m 

Deep-tissue, Swedish full-body 
erotic massage by young blond 
BB trainer. Jeff, $40 in/out, 
550-6833. cert. _^ 

Gay Pride Week's 
FOR YOUR BODY 
Full Body Energy Tune-Up Dis¬ 
count w/O.O.T. I.D. call Morris 
626-8665. e25 



Young, Hung & 
Macho 
pleasurably 
affectionate 

Call Me IstI 

Buddy 

221-9943 


CHECK IT OUT! 

Extraordinary full-body 
massage in comfortable 
Castro studio by sensitive, 
goodlooking 28 -year-old. 

DAVID, 648-1413 

Serious/Experienced/Personable 
Reasonable Rates/In Only 


Experiencing 
'’Corporate Burnout”? 

Relax...Relax...Relax 
during this 90 min. 

"Hot Oil” massage 
combining Shiatsu $ 

Acupressure 
techniques 
$45ln/$75 0ut 
9 a.m.- II p.m. 

John Polozza CMT/Rebirther 
255-6263 



Nurturing 

• Swedish 

• Acupressure 

• Rebirthiry 

Cfiristopher 

255-5964 



SPORTS /V\flSSRG€ 



A superb massage by a beautiful black body¬ 
builder that is deep, penetrating, stimulating, 
and yet relaxing, sensual, subtly erotic and 
nurturing. Loving hands and energy from a 
man who loves the male body and who is 
well trained and experienced. 

Veet Sandeha 
9 a.m.-9 p.m. Cert. Lise. 
iy 2 hrs. $50 in/ $60 out 
621-3637 PWAs welcome 




Swedish Hot Oil Massage 


Certified/Deep TissuelAcupressure 
Appts: 2 -10 pm $40!session 

IndoorlOutdoor Massage & 
Open Air Shower 
JOE 4151282-6929 
Off-street parking available 






MIKE & JEFF 
641-0780 


RELAX IN CLASS 

A RELAXING MASSAGE 

by a handsome, masculine blond, 
6', 190, beautifully nude 
muscular body, summer tan. 
Firm, Erotic Swedish Massage 

Massage Lotion & Table. Hard to Beat It ' 

$45 ln/$60 Out 75 mins. 

Mike 931-0149 24 hrs. 


MARC 


Dark Blond, Green Eyes, 
Cert. Masseur avail, for 

Massage, Modeling, Escort 

415 - 922-1812 


So. Lake Tahoe 

Handsome, Athletic 

MASSEUR 

(702)588-5559 

Be pampered for 90 min. My train¬ 
ed hands will work your entire 
body with hot oil. Deluxe 
massage by a warm, caring man. 
Anytime. Only $35. Larry 
621-8560 In. e25 


SAN JOSE HUNK 

6'1", 190, sexy, masc, gorgeous, 
hot bod. (408) 559-7524 e30 


MASSEUR 647-4423 


HIGH STRENGTH 
MASSAGE 

Deep tissue work for men 
who work out—Phillip 

864-5566 


MAD MAX 11 

Certified Swedish Massage 
by brainy, brawny young man, 
MEL GIBSON looks $45/90 min. 
Deutsche gesprochen/Francais parle 

775-2670 


Massage by attractive, 
friendly man $25/In 
Dennis (415) 255-2839 


SAN JOSE MASSAGE 

Swedish (408) 356-7384 Geno 

E27 


★ ★ ★ Experience it ir ir 
How much better you move and 
feel after a deep/gentle thoroughly 
relaxing massage by a friendly, 
certified masseur. Neil 563-6910. 

E30 


RELAX! 

Sensual Swedish/Shiatsu Massage 
You deserve a loving massage 
Peter 864-5483 


Rob of S.F. 

5'7", 135, 30, massage at its best 
on a table. Men over 40. Relax. 
586-1949._ m 

Complete mass, by hndsme guy. 
Dwntwn SF 885-1558 Mark 24hr. 

E27 


SPORTS 
MRSSRGC 

J«FF GIBSON 
626-709S $40 

Excellent massage by suuimmer/ 
runner/cyclist. For aches and 
pc'ns, injuries, or Just to relax! 
These experienced hands have 
ujarked uuith athletes at the Cal¬ 
gary Olympics and Boston Mar¬ 
athon. Certified. Member flMTfi. 


ASIAN FANTASY 


Massage 
TOM • Out Only 

415-298-6255 


PERSONALIZED 

BODYWORK 

Full body Swedish/Esalen and 
athletic style oil massage. Gentle 
to firm, tailored to your needs. 
Soothing, deeply relaxing. Sen¬ 
sitive athletic professional. Call 
John 771-6533. $40/session 
(80 min.) e 26 


CLOUD 9' 


Downtown Massage 
Tired of being handled like a piece 
of meat? Try something complete¬ 
ly different—a relaxing, sensual 
massage in a quiet 
relaxing atmosphere. 

Frank, 441-4224. e25 

Muscular Man lays back or gives 
Rub Down. Bpr. 764-5343. e 26 


HOT PUERTO RICAN 
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[PEOPLE & [PERSONALS 


Excellent Massage 



HUSKY GUY 

College student gives sensual 
massage to men 18 to 60. Call 

Steve, 864-6155 

evenings and weekends 


'A CONDOM OR 
A CASKET" 


ASIAN MASSEUR IN 

E. Bay relaxes you with Slow Gen¬ 
tle Healing Touch. $40 in/ $50 
out. Bill 763-7315._^ 

NUDE HOT HANDSOME 

Full Body Satisfaction. 
David $40. 550-8616. e30 

EXCELLENCE 

is what I strive to achieve 
in life, and my complete, 
full-body, erotic massage 
is no exception! I'm a 
well-built, very handsome 
blond BB. $40 in/out. 

Kevin, 864-1190 e25 


WHEIV OIVLY THE 

BEST 

WILL DO!!! 

Smooth, Trim, Musclr, Hung8' & Thick. Handsm, 
Friendly, Affectionate Masseur gives you 

ALL THE EXTRAS! 

Many Satisfied Repeats. Near Church/Market. 
In/Out. Major Hotels OK, Visa/M.C. 
Special afternoon rates available. 

Call J.J. 985-9871 


★ STAR QUALITY ★ 

Yng., masc., muse., Intel. 
Jeff Stryker type. 
Certified, sensitive, 
sophisticated. $45. 
Convenient location 
-I- parking. 

255-9106 


Jose 27 Gdik. $35. 285-4875 

E32 

Complete sensual massage. Vidal, 
285-5889. Out only. e 26 

Short stop to release. Get int. 
massage by 3 young, goodlooking 
Asians. Call Lon or Nam or Mike, 
788-0380._ m 

A dream-come-true massage by a 
handsome muscular body worker. 
David 552-0473. e 28 

COLON CLEANSING 

"Spring Cleaning" 

681-4828 ^ 

Great Hands. Cert. 552-4009 
5 yrs exp'd. Swedish. e25 

Hot Oil Massage by Italian Body¬ 
builder. Gino 861-0294 e25 

Tall, blond X-handsome, BB 6'3", 
very defined. Certified, profes¬ 
sional, sensual, 8 yrs experience. 
9am-10pm, Bill 626-6210 e25 

Italian Masseur 861-0294 e25 

Massage in Downtown SF by 
Mature, Healthy, Caring Massage 
School Instructor. Experience a 
Man's Massage, Strong but Sen¬ 
sitive to your needs. Jim 
928-5869, after 5:30 p.m. e25 


Choose me! I'm young, hand¬ 
some & ready to please! Monty. 
861-1362. 24 hrs. e 25 

PROSTATE MASSAGE 

"Feel the Difference" 

John 681-4828 e 25 

Hot Blond Stripper/Swimmer 
Nick $50 kinky 255-6433 e 25 

San Jose — Swedish Massage 
$25/lhr-in. (Shower avail.) $35/ 
172 hr. Certified. Anthony (408) 
288-6169. e25 

Big, Beautiful, Built Bodybuilder. 
Best Bodyworker Beyond Belief. 
Brad 861-1805 e 28 


(415) 928-2195 

WILLING 

NUDE, EROTIC MASSAGE 

By Handsome Bodyworker 
$45 In, Out Available 

Call Joe 863-5672 Daily 


Total body experience 621-8560 

E28 

$25 Special Introductory 
ted, CMT, 922-4956, 11-11pm 

E26 

BODY ELECT. STUDENT 
$25 Introductory Special 

SF Appointments 923-1131 e25 

MUSCULAR HEALTHY 

Italian man uses various techni¬ 
ques to offer total relaxation. 
Michael 255-7417 e 26 

SERIOUS MASSAGE 

Unwind and release tension with 
a deep massage by Steve. Call my 
beeper 764-4105. e25 

REAL HOT MAN 

5T1", 170#, black hair, 
blue eyes, goodlooking 
BB, massage. Call Jim, 
558-9688. • Certified • 

EFFECTIVE MflSSFIGE 

—Gets the knots out— 

Deep Tissue UJork 
Tightness associated uuith 
exercise a specialty. 

Costro location John 

$45 • iy 2 hr. 863-0223 


TOM 

ADVENTURESOME 

Built tight, muscular & hung. 
Blond man, 32, 6 ', 190 lbs. 
Very friendly guys 
over 30 preferred. 
Sensual massage in the buff. 
$45 in/$60 out 24 hrs. 

567-4572 


Amma Shiatsu & Foot Reflexology 

• Relax your body and clear blocked energy paths. 
No oils are used, and full nudity isn't required. 

One hour — $30 

• Or how about a soothing foot massage? Feel re¬ 
juvenated while cleaning toxins from your body. 

40 min —$30 

• Or have a combination . 80 min —$40 

Comfortable Potrero Hill location — Easy parking, 
and on the n9 and #48 MUNI lines. 

Call for an appointment today — You Deserve It!! I 

285-6699 in/Out 

Peter J. Hopkins — Certified, Reliable 
Hypnosis Available for Habit Control 



SPACE OUT 


call MORRIS 

$3S/1hr+ 626 8665 


La Dolce Vita . . . Handsome 
masseur has sweet, sensual 
touch! David, 861-1362. ln/OutE 25 

IF IT FEELS GOOD 
DO IT! 

My massage feels good 
Keith 255-8261 e 25 

ASIANS ONLY 

Full body massage 
Student discount 

922-3817 E25 


CHOOSE ME 

Certified Swedish Esalen massage with a 
nurturing, relaxing, sensual touch, plus 
Thumper professional body massager and 
Thermophore, heat pack. I'm caring, 27, 
gdIk, friendly. 100% involvement with you. 
Hours: 9a.m.-mldnlght. $ 35/hr. $45/1 '/j hr. 
Come melt with 
John, 285-4875 


CUTE & ROMANTIC 

TEDDY BEAR 

Hdsm & Masculine Latino 
Guy, 26, Smooth Swimmer’s 
Build, 57", 140lbs, delicious 
buns, passionate & versatile. 
Let my hands relax 
& please you. 
CARLOS 465-0231 
$45 in $60 out 24 hrs. 


HOT SHOT 

I can do what a man does well. 
Strong, handsome face. 
Blond bisexual muscle 
6'1", 205 lbs 

Big meat, passionate eyes 
Intelligent and friendly, 
but dominant. 

Safe, erotic massage. 

Ikrawyoukneadit 

$50/$70 24 hrs Greg 

441-4874 


JUAN-CARLOS 

Regular Swedish/Shiatsu Massage 
Private Potrero Hill Studio 

Discounts for Morning Appts, 
Repeats, and PWAs 


285-9318 • pgr. #896-8550 

Great compleat massage by ver¬ 
satile CMT with strong yet sen¬ 
suous touch. E. Bay. $35/75 min. 
Greg. 547-1364. e 28 

Rick, handsome masseur, 27, 
6'3", 170lbs, blond/blue, GQ 
looks, $45 hr. 647-9745 hs 

Gay Pride Week Out-of-Towner's 
Discount w/I.D. Complete sensual 
massage. Gary 681-2843. Noon- 
Mid. CJK 



OAKLAND 

Complete massage by 
Hndsme man 

_Russ 655-5900 e25 

Double the pleasure! Skilled fun. 
Tony/Pete 864-5483. • e 25 

19 YEAR OLD 

Great massage. Call Tim. Nob Hill 
area. $45. 563-6750._ m 

Swedish, Shitasu 1 hr. $20/in 
$30/out. Nonsexual only. Paul, 
928-6464. Certified. e 25 


TRIP TO ECSTRSY! 

Full body massage — buns & legs 
my specialty! Hot man, 6', 160# 
br/br moust. Call Russ anytime 
in/out 647-0944. $40/50 cash — 
add $5 for MC/VISA. Try me! 


DESERVE IT 



BE GOOD TO YOURSELF 
WITH MASSAGE 

NYC Lic«9739 ROBERT 626-0667 



# Athletic Build ★ 

Well-defined, masculine, young & 
handsome, hung big & very safe. 

Bud Beeper no. 764-5343 

Guaranteed! Ask about it, 


FANTASY MAN 

BLOND BODYBUILDER 

27 yrs old, 5'9", 165#, 42" c, 
28" w, 15" a, 9" and thick, 
smooth tan skin, into all scenes! 

Josh • 558-9163 


HUNG STUD 

Thick and Big 

GUS (415)469-7221 


Biggest 1 in 4 counties! The 
original "Big Mac" is back. 
864-0538. Always on top. e25 

MUSCLE MAN 

6ft 28yr 215# bdy-bldr lays back 
664-7156 24 hr._^ 

Ecstacy in Marin 

HOT BOY TOY 

loves to please 257-5124 e25 

David, sexy, 5'8", 165lbs, 44c, 
30w, 16a, 8" XX 995-4648 e25 


ROGER OF S.F. 

Short, intelligent bodybuilder (5'7", 165 
lbs, 42C, 29W, 16A, dynamite legs!), ex¬ 
pert in sensual physical S&M, C&B work. 
Well equipped game room, creative mind. 
Dominant but level-headed, discreet, and 
absolutely safe. 

(415) 864-5566 


Erotic Full Body Massage 
MIDWEST FARMBOY! 

27 yrs, 5'11", 165 lbs. Gr/Br. 

A Studfinder Man 995-4950 

E25 

MARIN MASSAGE 

Complete Full Body Deep Tissue. 
Call Beeper 485-8376. e25 

Bearded masseur, full body sen¬ 
sual massage, $40 a session. Jim 
864-2653._^ 

Total relaxation 
massage by Jim 
626-6101 after 1 p.m. e 26 


THE STALLION 
Bpr # 337-3985 


Steve, hairy, bearded, well hung 
man for hire, 37, 6'2", 185, 
431-5974, 24 hrs._ w 

VINNIE 

"BOY" 

$100 • 626-9649 • $100 

E26 

SMOOTH, TANNED BLND 
Bodybldr, 25 yrs, 5'9", 150#, 8" 
cut, a real hunk! Boyd, 550-6833 


SERIOUS MUSCLE 

Comp. BB new in town, 26 yr. 
S'10", 210 lbs., I9"A, 49"C 
31"W, 18"C, Catalonian 
complexion. Hung $80/in 
$ 100/out Vince 788-2467 


Simply, 

SUPERB HANDS 

18th & Noe. Certified. $35 
Jim 864-2430 

E26 

TENSION RELEASE 

Sensual, nurturing massage 
Experienced, goodiooking, 
professionally trained in 
Swedish, acupressure, Tuina 
Melt in my hands. Treat yourself. 
Call Tom. 824-3649 e25 


Hot-Blooded Buddy 

Hot young stud. Super Endowed. 

Thick power tool. 
Rock-hard body. Low hangers. 
Vincent $75 #415-MAN-8535 


PAUL MUSCLE 

48"c 31"w 18"a 626-3218 e25 

Bottom $75 out 979-4262 e25 

872 X-thick inches of manhood 
needs spit-shine. $50. Hank. 
861-7379._ iK 

6'4", 195#, hairy, ex-Army Sgt. 
Chuck 431-1579 e3i 

TLC Massage by Luis, 27, Gdik. 
After 9 p.m. $65. 285-4875 e 28 

ITALIAN DADDY 

Hung and Hairy 

239-8419 


EX-FIREMAN 

32, 5'10", 2001b. bear, Br/Br. 
8" cut. Likes to lean back 
while you work his hose. $80. 

861-7931 
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TOO BIG FOR MOST 
Pager #739-7527 


DREAM BOY 

Young • HOT • Handsome 

MASCULINE 

Sensual, Safe, Sexy, Discrete 
"Go Ahead.„Dream!" 

928-4896 


HOT MUSCLE 

Competitive BB - 235lbs. 
54" Chest, 20" Arms, 
29" Thishs, 19" Calves 
Safe • IN/OUT 

KEN 272-9418 


IN 

jooa looKing, tnendly stud 
Extra thick-Extra hungH! 

Anthony $80. 
864-6436 


Cum Worship Me 
I’m Hairy, Too! 
Outcalls Only 

$100 • 563-7029 


10" of Fat White Meat. 24 hrs, 
Hot Safe Clinton 922-8164 e 2 ! 

Dinner date or down & dirty 

STUDFINDERS! 

We've got the men who fit your 
needs. Try us. 541-5000 e 25 


23, 5'10", 160 lbs, blond hair, 
blue eyes, cleancut student, 
smooth, muscular, swimmer, 
fun, safe, discreet. $100. In/Out, 
will travel. Mike 267-3032. 


Masculine • Blond • Hung 
firyan Stud, 24 Yrs. 

$100 IN • $140 OUT 


Young, Hung, Masculine Man, 
Italian, Hairy-Chested, Straight 
looking, turns heads. In/out. 
David 647-7647 e29 

Grad student for tuition. Blond 
hairy hot hung 563-4019 e 28 

Hot! pro Kinks 24hrs 863-6536 

E26 


Uninhibited Hunk 
Rugged hndsm hunk with a solid 
muscular body for U. 

Rick 621-3990 Anytime. e25 

r-*************-y 

WORSHIP I 

the boy next door 4 

9" EXTRA THICK CUT! ♦ 
FRENCH PASSIVE J 
Hot, boyish, cleanshaven, ^ 
good looks, 6'1", 160 lbs., 26 ^ 

yrs., green eyes, brown hair. ^ 

MIKE 664-2057 ♦ 

(If out, follow answering machine in- $ 
structions to page for fast callback.) 6 

$100‘out only ▲ 


Head—for the best! In/out. Ask 
for B.J. 864-5483._ m 

Hot and handsome, willing to play. 
160lbs, brn hair, brn eyes, weight 
lifter's body. (415) 922-9360. 
Alex E25 

Hot, erotic massage with a hand¬ 
some 1601b brn hair brn eyed 
weightlifter (415) 922-9360 Tony 

E25 


Angel- 5'9", 145lbs. 9y2". Puer¬ 
to Rican. Lxive to rock & roll you. 
Squeeze you & hold you. Call 24 
hrs. 863-8081. Massage. e25 


• WOLF • 

753-6539 


ALL...MAN 

Hndsm bi hunk with hard, muscu¬ 
lar body & huge tool. Ready for 
safe & fun games. Photos. Joe 
$85 #626-8535. 

E25 


A butt you can fit into the palm of 
your hand on an extremely hand¬ 
some tan gymnast with 'A " nipples 
on massive pecs. 5'9", 155#, 8"C, 
24yrs. 864-0788. Steve $80 in/ 
$100 out. Lv. messg. e25 


Tk CHRIS NOLL ★ 

Erotic movie star, blond/blue, 
smooth, xtra hung. 285-0374e25 


Bearded Balding Beer-Belly Hairy 
Bear 5'11", 220, 38, Rafael. A 
Studfinder Man. 995-4754 e25 


TELL ME WHAT YOU 
WANT 

I'm a hot young man —5'872", 
150lbs. It brn/hzl—with nice pecs 
and warm, playful buns. Open to 
fantasies, massage and more. I'm 
safe, discreet and extremely 
friendly. 

621-8381 E25 


HEART 

THROB 

21, dark hair & eyes 
stunning good looks 
smooth, muse. body. 5'9", 150# 
40c, 30w, avail for mass. & 
J/0. $100 in/out 
Colin 931-5384 e25 


JASON 

175lbs., S'S'A ", 46"C,29"W 

864-2070 • $115 


Titwork — C&B — Titwork — $60 
Sexy, burly, dominant, & safe. 
No fr/gr/ff. 621-0420-Ian. e 26 


YOUNG RED HEAD 

Smooth 19 yrs old. Hung 
callJohn 881-8773 $100 e25 


Early Relief and Erotic Enjoyment. 
Mark's Hot Hands/Videos. 24 hrs. 
In/Out. 648-6081. e 29 


Hot Brazilian Stripper 

LORENZO 

$100 in/out 431-0366 e25 


Smooth Student, 7" uncut, Br/Br. 
Studfinder's Brian 541-5024 

E25 


24 HR DADDY 

Big Butt Nipples 
Tall Hairy Chad 861-7014 e25 


★ $30-Hot athlete. Hung nice. ★ 

★ Bill 441-1054 Massage, etc. ★ 

E25 


HUNKY SWED 

Handsome Hung Tall Big Balls 
24 Hrs Axel 863-0252 e 28 


VIRILE SEXY ITALIAN 

Hot, gdlkg, rockhard muscles 
& athl legs. Vers, healthy, 
yng, hung, tall Marine type. 
Anytime. No BS. 

Dan 753>8604 


MUSCULAR IRISHMAN 
LIKES TO LEAN BACK 

THICK CUT 8" 

32, 5'10", 190^, Br/Br 

DAN • 861-7931 

Anytime 


Adventurous Blond BB. 

See, feel, smell, taste. 

24 hr. In/Out, 282-4662. e25 


Horse-Hung Blond 285-4319 e25 


Lthr nylon spndx 863'-3862 e25 


Mandate: Handsome & Hunky 
IF YOU'RE READY 
Day/Nite Safe Rob 863-3270 


Pierced — Versatile — Ready 
BEN RAY 7/89 HONCHO 
A Studfinder Man 995-4637 

E25 


ECSTASY 
NYCS BESTMAN 

TERRY 626-5543 $100 
Hot Erotic Massage Fun. In town 
for 2 wks to teach at Body Elec¬ 
tric. Call and leave message for 
callback. e25 


1 OF A KIND 

Big Stud, 6' 2", 2151bs, 19"a, 
50 "c, 34 "w, will deliver the 
goods. Tired of feeling 
unsatisfied? 

Call Mike 661-6400 


Carpenter, 35, 57”, 140lbs. 
Handsome, Butch, Friendly. 
In Woodworking shop $80/$100 Out 
Ron 826-7314 • Safe 


YEAH! 

SIX FOOT SOLOFLEX 
STRONG, SOLID & SEXY 
GREAT LOOKS/CLEANCUT 
HONEST THICK NINE 
SlOO/861-2206 
Massage Included 


OBVIOUSLY 

ITALIAN 

Handsome Hunk 
Tall / Sexy / Chiseled 
Hung Thick Nine 
Safe, Friendly, and Fun 

$100 921-0811 


BONDAGE & 
DISCIPLINE 

S/M Domination Etc. 
YOUNG SMOOTH TOP 

23-Yr-oId, 6ft, 1701b, well-built, 
masculine master will train. 

648-7260, KEN 


DAN 

SIOO • 922-3645 


Foot slave search 863-6536/24hr 

E25 ^ 


SCOTT 

24, 5'10", 165lbs. brown hair, 
green eyes, cleancut student, 
hairy, muscular, swimmer, fun, 
safe, discreet. $100 in/$120 out. 
(415) 825-2433 e25 


Whips & paddles can be fun! Day 
B/D $35. Zolt 771-8042. e27 


Sexy blond jock with washboard 
abs & incredible pecs. 24 yrs, 
5'9", 155#, 8"c., tanned, mascu¬ 
line & very handsome. $80 in/ 
$100 out Brandon 864-0788 e25 


Fat Black 10 Top Inches 
Bp# 579-8858 e26 


Let Peter plow you 626-0864 e25 


Solid, 2051b Stud has big thick 
8-I-". Needs Fr. Serv. 

Andy 553-8960 e25 


Oakland Phallic Worship. Safe 
Gentle Top, 5'5", 142, Hairy. 
FR A/P, GR/A, J/0, Verbal. $70 In 

MARC 444-3204 


Attention: Chasers! 


Chubby & Proud of it! 


[PEOPLE & [PERSONALS 


CHECK ME OUT 

See to believe. 25 y/o ruggeid 
XXX-Handsome, XXX-Hung, 
XXX-ripped, lean, 
hard muscular 
god-body, tattoos. 

No BS. Serious stud 
pleasure seeker. 

I f-king dig attention. 
$ 120 . 

RICK, 626-6839. 


LEATHER 

FFANTASY 

PLAYROOM 

Tall, hot top enjoys FFA, 
safe kink, visual delight. 

CHRISTOPHER 

$100 in 255-1018 $120 out 


"A CONDOM OR 
A CASKET" 


lehthcr bondage bag 

ICHTHeRMBSTEA 
€XP€Rr BGiD - S/M 

Experience the sensation of full 
body coverage. Fits your skin tight. 
Loces head to toe. Complete im¬ 
mobilization in Q ujell equipped 
gome room, fl handsome level¬ 
headed leothermoster ujill guide 
you into o neui sensual territory. 
(Dther bondage gear and masterful 
poin/pleosure trips. 

CXPBNDVOUR HORIZONS 
CALL BONDflGEMflSTCR 
JOE (415) 431-2668 

AIDS flujore ond absolutely safe 
(No fluid exchange) 


PUMP IT UP 

Hot Butt 

On a Young Sexy Man 
Uncut Friendly Able 
386-0902 Tim 


MARINE 

Hung big and thick, built tough, 
muscular, tattooed, will demon¬ 
strate stud maneuvers. $100 & 
up. "Mike" 861-7379. e25 

Straight dude, fat 8 >2 incher, 
kicks back for hd., solid muscle, 
real handsome, into good —hard — 
times, cigars, videos, attention & 
cpIs. Nick. $80. 861-7379. e25 
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SPORTS & FITNESS 


SFs Gay Athletes Unite 
For Gay Pride Parade 


by Rick Thoman 

With the Gay Games little over 
a year away, San Francisco’s gay 
and lesbian athletic groups plan 
to form a large contingent in this 
year’s Gay Freedom Day Parade 
to stimulate interest in Celebra¬ 
tion ’90. 

Sparked by a challenge from 
Vancouver’s Gay Games III out¬ 
reach coordinator, Richard Dop- 
son. Team San Francisco is 
organizing athletes and sup¬ 
porters into one of the largest 
marching units in the parade. All 
athletic groups and individuals 
are asked to meet at 11 a.m. on 
Sunday, June 25 (parade day), on 
Ford Street, between Noe and 
Sanchez. 

Besides Team San Francisco 
organizers, other marching 
athletic groups include the San 
Francisco Frontrunners, San 
Francisco Track and Field Club, 
Tsunami Swim and Water Polo 
Team, San Francisco Trojans 
football squad, San Francisco 
Racquetball Club, Golden Gate 
Wrestling Club, Gay Tennis 
Federation, San Francisco Slam- 
mers women’s basketball team. 
Different Spokes bicycle club, 
contestants from the Physique 
’89 body-building competition 
and more. 

“We have over 200 members 


in Team San Francisco,” TSF Co- 
Chairman Bob Puerzer said. 
“They represent a vast array of 
the gay sports community, from 
golf to softball, from bowling to 
billiards. If just the members of 
Team San Francisco showed up to 
march, we’d have an impressive 
display of the San Francisco gay 
and lesbian athletic community.” 

Celebration ’90 will share a 
booth at the Civic Center with 
Team San Francisco, drumming 
up interest for Gay Games III and 
reminding everyone that opening 
ceremonies in Vancouver is just 
over a year away. Registration for 
the Games will be available, as 
well as dozens of Celebration ’90 
products and souvenirs. Team 
San Francisco will be taking 
orders for their Gay Games III 
warm-up outfits, which all 
athletic groups representing San 
Francisco will wear in the open¬ 
ing and closing ceremonies. 

“With Vancouver here to whip 
up support for the Games, we 
hope to show how committed San 
Francisco remains to the Gay 
Games,” Puerzer reported. 

He hopes the size of the 
athletic marching group will 
arouse those who haven’t yet 
committed themselves to partici¬ 
pation in the 1990 Gay Games, as 


well as show the diversity of op¬ 
portunities the gay athletic com¬ 
munity provides. 

“San Francisco has an ex¬ 
cellent athletic program 
established. The Tsunami Swim 
team, the Slammers’ basketball 
team, our soccer and track teams 
as well as many others are all 
championship caliber,” Puerzer 
pointed out. “But like any other 
organization, they thrive on infu¬ 
sions of new members to help 
continue the enthusiasm and 
drive that was established back in 
1982 when the first Gay Games 
occurred and many of these 
groups got started.” 

Puerzer pointed out that a ma¬ 
jority of San Francisco’s athletic 
teams are already preparing to 
compete in next year’s Gay 
Games in Vancouver. 

“We just want to make sure 
everyone who’s interested in par¬ 
ticipating knows that now is the 
time to start getting involved in 
their favorite sport so they don’t 
miss out on the Games.” 

For more information about 
marching with the athletic con¬ 
tingency, or information about 
Team San Francisco and Gay 
Games III, contact Puerzer at 
826-2651 or Nancy Warren at 
861-6739. T 



Tavern Guild Leagues/Park Bowl 


Schwabe Tearing Up the Lanes 



Tavern Guild bowler Kevin Schwabe is averaging 218. 

(Photo; R. McPherson) 


by Richard McPherson 

Tavern Guild League bowler 
Kevin Schwabe is back on track 
and producing scores on the 
lanes the likes of which have 
never been seen before in the San 
Francisco gay league scene. 

A former touring pro, Schwabe 
is averaging 218 for 24 games in 
the Wednesday TGL. During the 
weeks of May 31 and June 7 
Kevin shot back-to-back 700 
series for the Pilsner 8 Balls, the 
first bowler ever to accomplish 
such a feat in local organized gay 
leagues. 

Schwabe began his spree of 
major 200s with a 718 series on 
May 31, comprised of 259, 227 
and 232 games. The following 
week he topped himself, shooting 
269, 234, 231 for a 734 series. 

Out of eight weeks of league, 
Schwabe has had three 700-1- 
series, his highest being 782, shot 
at the start'of the season. 

Inspired by his mighty per¬ 
formance on June 7, Pilsner 8 
Ball teammates joined in the 
striking spree. J.C. Halstead, 
another name consistently in the 
news, was two pins shy of a 700 
series himself, shooting a 698, on 
games of 276, 239, and 183. 
Behind him was teammate Dave 
Lilly who had a 248/642 set. 

Rick Axelrod, newcomer to the 

(Continued on next page) 


Personal Fitness Trainin g 



Gary Manasseh, personal 
fitness coach committed to 
the service you deserve. 


Everybody's different! 
To reach your 
personal best 
trust your body to the 
I hands of a pro! 

Some Of The Things People Are Saying 
About Gary Manasseh... 

"EMPOWERING!" 

"GETS RESULTS!" 
"EXPERIENCED!" "PROFESSIONAL!" 


Take a minute to find out for yourseif 

Call Gary at 861-7311 


BODY 

W SCULPTING 

/ SYSTEM 


A SENSIBLE ONE ON ONE WORKOUT SYSTEM 
designed for long-term results. We take 
the guessing out of diet and exercise. 

• Weight Loss/Gain 
’ Computerized Diet Analysis 
' Certified Nutritionist 
and Trainers 

' Home Workouts Available 
(We Provide Equipment) 

’ Beginners Encouraged 

Our teaching emphasizes an improved physique 
and a healthier lifestyle 

For More Information: 415 - 863-7020 
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Overpassers 
in the Driver's Seat 


After posting dramatic vic¬ 
tories over the Scandalous Chaos 
and Deluxe Ducks last week, the 
Overpassers are on the verge of 
claiming the San Francisco Pool 
Association’s spring season city 
championship. 

Last Tuesday they hosted the 
Scandalous Chaos in a tie¬ 
breaking match and they rolled 
out to a 3-0 advantage, including 
a table run by their top gun, Jim 
Russo. Ching-a-Ling broke the 
ice for the Chaos, followed by 
Jack Dunbar’s table run from 
Russo’s open break. Ching add¬ 
ed another win to knot the match 
at three apiece. Chaos captain 
Charles Dossett next came 
through for a 4-3 Chaos advan¬ 
tage and what would prove to be 
their last win of the season. Jim 
Russo turned the tide with his se¬ 
cond table run, which led to an 
onslaught that saw his team- 
sweep into the finals on a 9-4 
match victory. 

The Deluxe Ducks hosted the 
Overpassers last Thursday night 
in the first match of the best-of- 
three championship series. E.Z. 


and Lisa Duncan reeled in the 
first two games for the hosts but 
Brandon Bridges and Rick 
Mariani answered for the visitors 
to even the first-quarter score at 
2 - 2 . 

Duncan, stroking beautifully, 
added two more for the Ducks 
and was countered by Russo and 
Mariani for a 4-4 result. Only 
E.Z. managed a win in the third 
quarter as the visitors rolled out 
to a 7-5 advantage. Duncan led 
off the fourth quarter and was on 
the verge of a table run as she 
took aim at a straight in 8-ball in 
the side. Mouths dropped when 
the black ball didn’t and Mariani 
gleefully tapped in the last three 
balls for the 8-5 lead. This was 
only Duncan’s second post¬ 
season loss and she remains the 
team leader at 15-2. 

Ducks captain Lauren Ward 
kept the team alive with a seven- 
ball runout to down Russo and 
close the score to 8-6. E.Z. ap¬ 
peared on the way to a win as he 
ran down to the 8-ball. Unfor¬ 
tunately for the hosts, his posi¬ 
tion fell short and the bank shot 
that resulted missed, leaving 


Brandon Bridges, one of the 
league’s most dramatically im¬ 
proved players, an easy two ball 
out for the match victory, 9-6. 

On Tuesday of this week the 
teams meet again with the Ducks 
in a must-win situation to force a 
tie-breaker on Thursday night at 
Deluxe. Should that match be 
necessary, it will be the last 
league match to be played at the 
long time sponsor. The bar has 
changed hands and will be 
remodeled as the many dramatic 
pool matches played there fade 
into memories. 

This season’s city champion 
team will join six of the league’s 
top individual players as par¬ 
ticipants in West Coast 
Challenge XIX, slated for July 
14-16 in San Diego. Congratula¬ 
tions to the third- and fourth- 
place teams, the Cinch Killer 
Beez and the Scandalous Chaos. 
• Anyone wishing to join the 
Team San Francisco contingent 
in the Freedom Day Parade 
should assemble at Sanchez and 
Ford streets at 11 a.m. on Sunday. 
Dial JOE-POOL for SFPA 
information. ▼ 


Physique '89 


The National Gay and Lesbian Bodybuilding Championships 
will be held Saturday, June 24, at the Palace of Fine Arts 
Theatre, at 7 p.m. About 100 lesbian and gay bodybuilders 
from across the United States and around the world will par¬ 
ticipate. 


Bowling 

(Continued from previous page) 

San Francisco bowling scene 
from Los Angeles, along with 
lover Frank Saccio, connected up 
on the lanes, also, two‘weeks 
running with back-to-back 689, 
672 series. Bowling for Lovers 
with Many Strangers, also in the 
Wednesday TGL, Axelrod’s sets 
included 238, 217, 234/689 and 
197,216,259/672. Both Rick and 
Frank are making a fine showing 
in the local competitive bowling 
scene, and San Francisco wel¬ 
comes them both. 

Mark Platis and Ernie Wilson 
both made tremendous over¬ 
average achievements, as well 
Bowling for Bow-K in the Wed¬ 
nesday TGL, Platis, a 166 
average, shot 209,223,239 for a 
671 series, 173 pins over his 
average. The following night, 
bowling for Ma’s Kids, Mark pro¬ 
duced a 646 set on games of 224, 
223, and 199. 

On May 31, in the Wednesday 
TGL, Ernie Wilson, 165 average, 
shot at 659 series for the Lef¬ 
tovers, 164 pins over his average. 
Wilson shot games of 221, 236 
and 202. The following week Er¬ 
nie shot a very consistent 202, 
206, 207/615 set. 

For their achievements both 
Platis and Wilson will receive 
American Bowling Congress 
awards for 150-1- over average for 
three games. 

And the high scores don’t stop 
there. Rodger Asai, a 158 average 
for Pilsner 1 in the Wednesday 
TGL, had the highest over¬ 
average achievement for a single 
game with a 253,95 pins over his 
average. In Park Bowl’s Tavern 
Guild Trios, Frank Rauch, a 176 
average, had 219, 198, 235/652. 
Tim Mulvenon (187) had a 237, 
210/650 and 255/631, Don 
Gambell (179) 230, 191, 226/647 
and 221, 221/639, Darrel Haven 
(156) 245, 212/644, Hunter 
Bauman (187) 243/628, Dick 
Cavanee (184)212,223/605, Tim 
Benton (192)206/603, Roy Thor- 
son (188) 231/601. 


FoUowing are the 215 -I- games 
in the TGLs at Park Bowl for the 
weeks between May 31 to June 8: 
Nathan Hauser (201) 248, Kevin 
Keefer (167) 243, Tim Benton 
(191) 237, Dave Lilly (181) 236, 
Roy Thorson (196) 233, Greg 
Cassinelli (171) 229, John 
Johnson (163) 227, Hank Givan 
(176) 227, Rob Levi (166) 225, Bob 
Mack (168) 224, George Corrico 
(190) 224, John Glynn (160) 224, 
David Hird (163) 223, John Seiler 

(163) 223, Bob Bates (169) 222, 
Don McPherson (147) 217, Mai 
Garcia (161) 217, Ron Squires 

(164) 215. 

Congratulations to the follow¬ 
ing on their outstanding over¬ 
average achievements: A.J. 
Galloway (122) 215, Larry Grant 
(129) 212, 187/548, Cindy Eck 
(137) 210. 

Robyn Trost (175) was high for 
the women with 215, 202/597. 

Honorable mention (160 
average and under): David 
Frankhouse (156) 215, Dion 
Cessna (156) 213/587, Jeff Baker 
(158) 212, Donald Choy Jr. (159) 
211, Hanolei Tagaloa (144) 208, 
Dave gooding (152) 206, Eliza¬ 
beth Yesowitch (151) 200. 

Challenge Match II between 
San Francisco, San Jose and 
Sacramento is set up for July 15 
at 1 p.m. at Fiesta Lanes in San 
Jose. The purpose of these match 
sessions is to create a competitive 
atmosphere in preparation for 
the games and to just generally 
have a good time. San Francisco 
has two five-man teams par¬ 
ticipating, one in the 1,000 range 
and another around 880. There is 
room for more teams to take part. 
Anyone wanting to put together 
a team, men or women or mixed 
can call Jack Stone (408) 
294-4599. 

As of the last issue of the Bay 
Area Reporter we began a new 
format for the bowling column. 
My column will run every two 
weeks, covering the Tavern Guild 
Leagues at Park Bowl. Japantown 
will be submitting its own col¬ 
umn on alternate weeks. T 
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Rainbow 'Toos Brand Rawhide; 
Rendezvous Scores 1st Win 


The Rainbow ’Toos did it 
again. There was a lot of excite¬ 
ment at Balboa’s cold fields Sun¬ 
day morning. The ’Toos defense 
was strong, especially Marco at 
short stop. 

The Rawhide Tumbleweeds 
were falling behind at the top of 
the sixth, the score 13-8. Those 
Tumbleweeds started whipping 
those bats and went ahead, 14-13. 
Bobby Graham got them started, 
then the moter to all, Terry 


McCord, smashed one up the 
middle. Darlene Boulander’s line 
drive over first base brought in 
Bobby to tie at 14-14. Then Jim 
Smithy singled to bring in the 
winning run 15-14. 

A great game in the recrea¬ 
tional division. 

On the other field Uncle Bert’s 
Bombers ate up the Stud Pup¬ 
pies, 17-4. I hope Tommy Lee 
isn’t too burnt in Hawaii. The 
Puppies might have lost, but they 


always look fine on the field! 

The Pilsner Penguins with 
their great defensive new infield 
was too strong for the Eagle. John 
Heines’ three-run homer and 
Victor Thomas’ triple was not 
enough. The bats of Bobby Col¬ 
on and Jerry Gonzales kept 
those Penguins alive beating the 
Eagle 9-5. 

The Rainbow ’Roos added 
another victory to their standings 
over the Bear, 23-5. In a make-up 
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game. Cafe Sn. Marcos cruised 
by Cassidy’s 12-4. Home runs by 
Dan Moore and Lenny Broberg 
plus two RBIs each secured the 
Cafe. 

In the Women’s Division the 
Galleon Women defeated the all- 
time favorite, Amelia’s Aviators, 
3-1. The pitching of Lisa 
Kekuewa stopped the Aviators 
cold. The Galleon had some 
strong bats: Terry Geldart, Lisa 
Kekuewa, and Wfendy Gershow 
kept them going. Congratula¬ 
tions on a great game. Galleon. 
Then we have the Galleon Men 
with Mark Schultz’s three-run 
homer and Denny Geoffrey’s 
grand slam to beat Cassidy’s 20-0. 

The big upset of the day—the 
Rendezvous in extra innings 
edged off Castro Cleaners/Pen¬ 
dulum 5-4. This is Rendezvous’ 
first win of the season. Great job, 
it’s not over yet, boys. 

The Corral bats were on with 
Charlie McClain’s, Bob’s and 
Monty Casley’s home runs to end 
the game with a score of 12-6 over 


the Pilsner Pistons. Has Mark 
Fielder called anyone lately? 

In another make-up game the 
Women’s Travelers flew by 
Amelia’s 2-1. It was Amelia’s se¬ 
cond loss of the day. The 
Women’s Division is very com¬ 
petitive these days. Anything can 
happen in the playoffs to come. 
The Travelers in a very windy 
game and their second win of the 
day beat Hot ’n’ Hunky 4-0. At 
the other end of the wind tunnel 
the Cafe Cruisers added on 
another victory over the Mint. 

Uncle Bert’s Bandits and 
Barbelles are in Hawaii playing 
in a softball tournament. Hope 
they’re doing well on and off the 
field. 

Don’t forget the Gay Softball 
League has two beer booths on 
Gay Pride Day, Sunday, June 25. 
The locations are in front of the 
Civic Center and at Larkin and 
Fulton streets. We need more 
volunteers, so if you haven’t sign¬ 
ed up, please call Donna Jane at 

(Continued on next page) 


Vacation Bowling League 
For Gay Games 


Japantown Bowl has announc¬ 
ed that it will form a vacation 
bowling league for people who 
wish to attend Gay Games III, 
which will take place in August 
1990 in Vancouver, British Col¬ 
umbia. 

The Gay Games III League, 
which will bowl on Friday even¬ 
ings at Japantown, will be similar 
in format to the bowling center’s 
highly successful Hawaii Vaca¬ 
tion League. 

In the Hawaii League, which 
ran for four seasons, bowlers paid 
$20 per week, with part of the 
money going for normal league 
fees. The rest of the money pays 
for each bowler’s hotel and air 
fare for the trip to Honolulu. 

“We haven’t been able to 
determine yet how much the GG 
III League will cost each week for 
the bowlers,” said Will Snyder, 
Japantown Bowl publicity direc¬ 
tor, “because we haven’t receiv¬ 
ed final confirmation from gay 
travel agents about hotel rates. 
But Team San Francisco promis¬ 
ed to give us the final rates just 
as soon as it receives them.” 


Gay Games III will be held 
Aug. 4-11,1990, with opening and 
closing ceremonies at the British 
Columbia Place, the 60,000-seat 
domed stadium home of the 
British Columbia Lions of the 
Canadian Football League. 

Officials for the Metropolitan 
Vancouver Athletics and Arts 
Association estimate that 25,000 
people will be at the opening 
ceremonies, an increase of an 
estimated 10,000 compared with 
the crowd that attended similar 
ceremonies at Gay Games II at 
Kezar Stadium in San Francisco 
in 1986. 

Snyder said that while league 
fees and league length had yet to 
be determined, bowlers are urg¬ 
ed to register for the fall and 
winter league as soon as possible. 
For more information call 
921-6200. Anyone unfamiliar 
with Team San Francisco or 
previous Gay Games may get 
more information by calling Bob 
Puerzer at 552-1406, Nancy War¬ 
ren at 861-6739 or Allen Balder- 
son at 863-6592. ▼ 
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Amelia's, Details of Long Beach 
Take Golden Bear Classic Crowns 


bv Rick Ritt 

The women of Amelia’s using 
tight defense and timely hitting 
swept six straight games to take 
the initial championships in the 
women’s division of the Golden 
Bear Classic on Memorial Day 
weekend. 

Joining the Gay Softball 
League—Women’s Division for 
the weekend festivities was 
Savoys of San Jose and the 
Cascade Cowgirls from Seattle. 
On Saturday, May 27, teams 
began play in a round-robin for¬ 
mat, which saw each team com¬ 
pete against each other once to 
determine seedings in a one- 
game elimination championship. 

Amelia’s gained the top seed 
in the championship round by 
sweeping four straight games. Se¬ 
cond place in the round robin was 
taken by the Galleon Women who 
defeated the Cowgirls from the 
northwest in the final game of the 
round-robin to drop Seattle to 
third. The final spot in the 
playoffs was grabbed by the 
Women’s Traveler who 
eliminated the San Jose Women. 

The semifinals of the Women’s 
Championship bracket saw the 
top seed Amelia’s taking on the 
Women’s Traveler and the 
Galleon Women having a 
rematch with the Seattle Women. 
The opening contest with 
Amelia’s and Women’s Traveler 
saw the game scoreless through 
three innings. Then like lightn¬ 
ing, the Aviators went on to score 
11 runs to which the “Agents” 
could only match one, which gave 
a spot in the finals to Amelia’s. 

In the other semi-finals, the , 
Cascade Cowgirls got revenge for 
their defeat in the round robin by 
powering to a 13-6 victory over the 
women from the Galleon. 

The final contest saw the 
women from Valencia Street con¬ 
tinue their strong hitting for the 
first two innings by scoring five 
runs. The cowgirls could only 
match the five spot with two runs 
of their own. The game then 
became a defensive contest with 
Amelia’s behind the pitching of 
Sandy Gilarduchi and the infield 
play of women’s division MVP Pat¬ 
ti Flynn, who turned back each 
challenge from the team from 
Seattle to hang on for a 5-3 vic¬ 
tory to claim the winner’s trophy. 

The open division tournament 
bracket saw teams from Long 
Beach (Details) and Los Angeles 
(Mother Lode) joining 10 teams 
from the GSL for a double¬ 
elimination tournament format. 

Saturday’s play saw teams try¬ 
ing to avoid the loser’s bracket 
and the prospect of playing many 
games to take home a trophy. 
Highlights of Saturday’s play 
were the surprising first two vic¬ 
tories of the Pilsner Pistons, the 
dominating play of details of 
Long Beach, and the bottom of 
the seventh home run by Paul 
Olson, giving the Galleon a 7-6 
victory eliminating the Pilsner 
Penguins. 

Sunday started with eight 
teams still aUve for the cham¬ 
pionship. The iwo teams in the 
winner’s bracket, OCC/Pen- 
dulum and Details, met early 
Sunday in what was a classic tour¬ 
nament contest. Details was down 
to its last out in the seventh when 
an error by the Cleaners’ out¬ 
fielder allowed a Long Beach run¬ 


ner to get aboard. 

The next Details batter then 
blasted a Mark Brown pitch by 
the OCC/Pendulum left fielder 
for a game winning two-run 
home run. This dropped the 
Cleaners into the loser’s bracket 
to wait for the winner of the 
fourth-place game between the 
Stud and the Pilsner Pistons. The 
ensuing contest saw the Stud 
break out on top 19-6 only to 
hang on for a 19-15 victory. 

Congrats to the Pistons who 
with the aid of their pick-up 
players—Manny Simmons and 
Tim Murphy—advanced further 
than any of the other GSL recrea¬ 
tional teams in the tourney. 

The Stud after their victory 
over the Pistons took on the 
OCC/Pendulum with the loser 
earning third place. The Stud 
came out sluggish in their third 
contest of the day. The OCC/Pen¬ 
dulum, anxious for another shot at 
the Details, got their bats hot for 


the finals and pounded out a 13-6 
win. This set up a rematch of the 
winner’s bracket final between 
Details of Long Beach and the 
OCC/Pendulum. The Long 
Beach team jumped out in front 
6-4 using their bats, which had 
been so potent over the weekend. 
An error in the fifth by OCC/Pen¬ 
dulum short stop Chris Jensen 
left the gate open for details. 
With some aggressive base run¬ 
ning and a three-run home run by 
open division MVP Bobby Nolde 
the Details scored five runs to 
open up an 11-4 lead. The Details 
went on to score a 14-7 victory 
and capture the third Golden 
Bear Classic crown in the open 
division. 

The victors were then 
celebrated in a motorized cable 
car tour of the city. The cham¬ 
pagne was uncorked and the beer 
flowed as more than 200 par¬ 
ticipants watched the sun set at 
Ocean Beach and took in the 


starry view from Twin Peaks. For 
those of you who missed this, it 
was a night to remember. 

Many thanks to the people who 
made the Golden Bear Classic a 
success—Claire Monfort, 
women’s tournament director, 
the board of GSL, Donna 
Gecewicz, Jeff Baker, and Jack 
Lemasters. Special thanks to 
Frank Rivera for the wonderful 
music on the cable cars. T 



Softball 


(Continued from previous page) 


864-6202. 


See you all back on the field, 
Sunday, July 9 at Jackson. Enjoy 

your weekends off. 


GSL STANDINGS 

OPEN DIVISION 


TEAM 

W L 

Uncle Bert’s Bombers 

9 1 

Sentinel 

8 1 

Pilsner Penguins 

6 3 

Uncle Bert’s Bandits 

5 4 

S.F. Eagle 

4 5 

OCC/Pendulum 

4 6 

The Stud 

1 9 

The Rendezvous 

1 9 

WOMEN’S DIVISION 


TEAM 

W L 

Amelia’s 

7 2 

Galleon Women 

6 3 

Women’s Travelers 

6 4 

Uncle Bert’s Barbelles 

3 6 

Hot ’n’ Hunky 

1 8 

REC DIVISION 


TEAM 

WL 

Rainbow ’Roos 

9 0 

Galleon Men 

8 1 

Cafe Sn. Marcos 

7 2 

The Corral 

7 3 

The Mint 

4 5 

Pilsner Pistons 

4 6 

Rawhide Tumbleweeds 

2 6 

Rainbow ’Toos 

2 7 

Cassidy’s 

1 8 

The Bear 

1 8 
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But Gerald Arpino made flam¬ 
boyant men’s roles throughout 
the decade surrounding 
Stonewall, undressing his male 
dancers in Olympics (1966), 
Animus (1969) and Sacred Grove 
on Mount Tamalpais (1972). His 
Relativity of Icarus (1975) con¬ 
tained a slow, extended pas de 
deux for two men whose nearly 
nude bodies were reflected from 
every angle in a series of mir¬ 
rored set pieces. Despite Arpino’s 
protestations that homoeroticism 
was not his intention, the Icarus 
pas de deux is still regarded as 
the most blatantly sexual dance 
for two men that has ever been 
made by an American choreogra¬ 
pher. More than one critic called 
it “pornographic,”and whether 
that overstates the ballet’s 
prurience, an audience that is 
familiar only with the repertory 
the Jeffrey presents today might 
be scandalized by a glimpse of its 
mid-70s fare. 

As the Jeffrey’s audiences and 
funding sources have become 
more conservative, so have Ar¬ 
pino’s ballets. Glen Tetley, mean¬ 
while, has become an artistic 
associate of the tradition-steeped 
National Ballet of Canada, and 


Dancers perform a complex pas de trois in "lunar" costumes in Mutations. 

(Photo: After Dark/1972) 

Mutations does uoi appear on nis 
resume there. Was the gay sen¬ 
sibility of these two major 
choreographers a mere rebellion 
of their youth? Or does the sex¬ 
ual reticence of their newer 
choreography simply reflect the 
times we live in? 

I know of only two lesbian pas 


de deux in the entire dance reper¬ 
tory: Roland Petit’s Les Interm- 
mittences du Coeur, based on 
Proust’s Remembrance of 
Things Past (for the Ballet de 
Marseilles), and Brenda Way’s 
Loose the Thread, set in almost 
the same period and also in¬ 
spired by literary models. Both 
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ballets contain important male 
pas de deux as well. There is a 
definite gay presence among 
younger choreographers, but 
their point of departure is usual¬ 
ly a form of androgyny rather 
than an image that average gay 
men can relate to or, even less, 
find sexually stimulating. One 
notable exception is Lar 
Lubovitch, whose overall 
choreographic output has been 
relatively conservative, but whose 
excellent 1985 male pas de deux 
from Concerto Six Twenty-Two 
has affected audiences in much 
the same way that Nebrada’s 
Gemini did in the ’70s. 

In New York, Bill T. Jones and 
Arnie Zane, partners on stage 
and off, began their collabora¬ 
tions with tender, politically 
astute supported duets, but these 
were abandoned in favor of 
mixed-ensemble works long 
before Zane died of AIDS last 
year. A relatively new figure in 
New York modern dance, Mark 
Dendy, uses drag in his pieces. 
British dancer/choreographer 
Michael Clark, the rage of 1985, 
combined drag with a punk sen¬ 
sibility, ballet, homosexual 
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Lesbian Theatre 

(Continued from page 89) 


‘‘It’s just a matter of time 
before lesbians are on Broad¬ 
way,” she says. 

Lesbians, of course, are on 
Broadway, but they are not out on 
Broadway. 

Lesbians in theatre have come 
far since a time when survival in 
the business meant “passing” 
and shrouding one’s off-stage life 
from public view, and the on¬ 
stage image was of women who 
were sick and self-destructive. 
From New York’s WOW Cafe to 
Theatre Rhinoceros and other 
performance venues, the oppor¬ 
tunity now exists for us to create 
a theatre for ourselves. 

The gay and lesbian play an¬ 
thologies, Gay Plays and Out 
Front, and the lesbian collection 
of plays. Places, Please are a few 


violence, rock music and the kit¬ 
chen sink. But like Boy George, 
Clark came and went. 

On the West Coast, Tim Miller, 
now in Los Angeles, maintains a 
somewhat militantly gay political 
profile, but his art is correspon¬ 
dingly verbal and conceptual; he 
often appears solo. San Francis¬ 
co’s Joe Goode allows effeminacy, 
vulnerability and anger to show 
in his very theatrical pieces, and 
most gay people see in them an 
unmistakable gay sensibility. But 
Goode’s material reflects its sex¬ 
uality in conceptual isolation; the 
figures he shows us are almost 
resolutely beyond the reality of 
sexual behavior. 

The hottest American choreo¬ 
grapher of the day is the openly 
gay Mark Morris, whose small 
company is now based in Brus¬ 
sels, where Bejart’s company 
used to be. Morris dances 
women’s roles in some of his 
ballets—and they’re good roles 
and good ballets. But he seems 
no more interested than anyone 
else in using sexuality as a force 
in his choreography beyond por¬ 
traying some aspect of femininity 
that intrigues him, thus far a 
privilege given to no other 
dancers in his company. 

These are the most powerful 
gay images we have in American 
dance at the moment, and they 
admirably express the concerns 
of their makers. But there is no 
vision of intimate gay connection 
equivalent to the heterosexual 
liaisons that fill nearly every pro¬ 
gram of dance in the world. 

In her Village Voice review of 
the “Sex and Dance” series at 
New York’s Dance Theatre Work¬ 
shop (fall 1986), Joan Acocella 
described most of the dances on 
the series’ 12 concerts as “post¬ 
erotic ... exorcisms of sex ... 
They were about sex, but they 
disassociated themselves from 
it.” 

“What the works actually 
showed,” she wrote, “was that 
sexual liberation has hit hard 
times.” 

Acocella wonders whether 
we’ve actually gotten any more 
comfortable with sexuality (alter¬ 
native and otherwise) since the 
rebellions of the ’60sfand I ask 
the same question. 

For gay people, at any rate, the 
work of a few courageous chore¬ 
ographers will be our consola¬ 
tion, until some future genera¬ 
tion again insists that sensual 
connections between members of 
the same sex are beautiful to 
watch, and worthy of a place on 
our dancing stages. V 


of the first resources for scripts 
in this country (Britain’s track 
record seems to be better than 
ours in this area). 

Periodicals such as Theatre 
Journal, TDR, Women & Per¬ 
formance, and Performing Arts 
Journal have published articles 
on lesbian performance and the 
representation of lesbians on 
stage. 

Despite these accomplish¬ 
ments, lesbians in theatre still 
must be aware, Prandini points 
out, that “nobody hands the 
work to you. Don’t wait. Do it. Art 
is power. Seize it.” V 


Dance 

(Continued from page 69) 


The Jeffrey Ballet seized on 
the climate of freedom so utter¬ 
ly that some poorly conceived 
projects failed almost overnight. 
The late Joe Layton’s ballet. Dou¬ 
ble Exposure (1972), based on 
Oscar Wilde’s The Picture of 
Dorian Gray, disappeared after 
one season, its only merit con¬ 
sisting in its sexually alluring 
lead male role. 
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Bunkhouse 

Apts. 

Office: 419 Ivy Street 
San Francisco 
Mon.-Fri. 1-6 PM 


Commercial Space 
Available for Retail 


$750-2BR Apt.,419lvy#6-F 
Skylight in living rm, carpeted, AEK, tiled 
kitchen & bath. 

$600-1BR Apt., 562 Hayes St., #4 
Hdwood floors, BR carpeted, gas stove, 
tiled kitchen & bath. 

$600-2BR Apt., 514 Hayes, #11 
Bright & Sunny, Carpeted. 

$600-2BR Apt., 514 Hayes, #1 
Southern Exposure, Carpeted. 
$550-1BRApt., 419 Ivy, #24 
AEK, Carpeted. 

$500-Studio, 542 Linden, #2 
Carpeted, 3 rooms. 

Stove, refrigerator, shades & 
curtains included. Cable- 
ready. First and last months’ 
rent required. No deposits. 

863-6262 


7TH MONTH FREE 

$450 sunny studio, blinds, hard¬ 
wood, cable in secure, clean, quiet 
bldg, w/laundry, sunroof, no pets, 
no smoking. 719 Fillmore, 
863-4024, Bob Bowron e25 

Unf. studio So. of Market, w/w 
carpet, laundry, cable, no pets, 
$475, 863-2731_^ 

LG SUNNY STUDIOS 

$550-575 nr UC Ext., garage, pvt 
decks, contemp. 673-6300. e 26 

Oakland Grand Lake, 396 
Bellevue, Huge 2 BR, 2 BA, fpl, 
balcony, cable, mins, to S.F. Fin. 
Dist. $875. Mgr. 893-7231. 1 BR 
avail. 7/1 $575. e 26 

Castro furnished rooms, remod., 
$125-$135/wk. 626-6806. e29 



$1200, Edward, flat, BV Park, 2 
bdrms, Ig dr, new kitch. & paint. 
Indry rm, 863-3906. e25 

HUGE VICT FLAT 

Nr Kaiser, beaut, renovated, 8 
rms. new kit + 2 tile ba, gar 
negot. $1,495. 530-0455. E25 

STUDIO $450 

1082 Post St. Apts. Call 673-1599 
or 664-5630 e25 

Reflecting you and 
your community. 
Bay Area Reporter. 
Weekly. 


ivy HOTEL 

$80 a Up Weekly 

\ (415)863-6388 

539 Octavia, S.F. CA 94102 


COMMUNITY 

RENTALS 

• Over 1300 Apts, flats & 
houses each month. 

• Vacancies in ail city areas. 

• 2 convenient offices. 

• Open 7 days a wdhk. 

• Gay owned/Gay staffed. 

552-9595 


Locally Employed Welcome 


Low Daily and 
Weekly Rates 
ALL GAY 

SAUNA - LOUNGE -SUNDECK 
TV in Room or Share Kitchen 

NEAR CIVIC CENTER 


THE 

JMEliiiinm 

H O T E 


417 GOUGH STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CA 94102 
(415)431-9131 


News you need 
to know. Only in the 
Bay Area Reporter. 


FOSTER CITY LUX APT 
Neat, quiet, considerate, non¬ 
smoking GM to share 2 BD, 2 
Bath, amenities galore. $560 -i- 
y 2 utl (415) 573-8112._ m 

Lg. 4 br. house to share. $400 -i- 
util. Alemany at Foslom. 1st & 
last. 821-0484. _ em 

Potrero Hill modern condo, to 
share, w/ Mature, resp. GWM 
seeking same. View, own 
bedrm/bath, frpic. Bill 648-5384 
eve; 544-3456 day. 

$425, lux., B.V. Park, Civ., 864-8597 


K A .S T li A Y . 

ROOMMATERS 

tor a>mp,itihlc. tnistwortin roomm.itcs in: 

• ().ikl.ind • .AI.imcd.i • H.ivw.ird 

• Berkeley • (iontra (A)sta • Sau Leandro 

533-9949 


2 br, 2 ba, dk, gd. Nice remodel. 
$975. 552-2266 or 929-7191 e 28 

Older bldg, seeks good residents, 
Ig. sny. studio, $350/$400, 
441-6158_ jK 

$544 1 br nu cpt, kitch, pnt. Yd, 
cbl. S/Mktnrdwntwn. 777-9531. 


Redwood City duplex. New 3 br, 
2 ba, fenced yard. Garage. 
$ 1200/mo. or share other side 
$375. 364-4184._ m 

HAYES VALLEY FLAT 

$800/mo. Immaculate 1 br, 1 ba 
flat. Formal dining room, new kit¬ 
chen with d/w, disposal, washer/ 
dryer, freshly renovated, burber 
carpets. Avail. July 1. Call Garry 
648-8480 or 695-0552 ext. 27. 


Potrero—north slope, quiet, 3 br, 
2 ba, very Ige. totally renovated, 
small patio, $1300/mo. Eves, call 
641-1908. _ 126 

$1,300 N. Bernal Hgt..2 br/2 ba, 
den, vu, gar, w/w, AEK. 
697-8813._ IK 

Lux 4 rm flat—new Ige. mod. kit., 
sunny, quiet SoMa st. Ideal for in- 
div who works at home or cpI. 
$750; call 821-2691. Leave 
message. e25 

Modern studios near Castro, cable 
TV, pets ok. Full kitchen/bath. 
Employment required. David 
861-1362, day, Isobel, 863-8633. 
Eve. E25 



Blackhawk — Danville $595. 
Share exec. home. 838-6452. Eze 

Quiet, responsible GWM, 27, to 
share brite, clean 2 br 1 bath apt 
near Hillsdale Mall, close to 101, 
280 and train. $400 mo plus dep. 
Utils incl. Kevin. 572-8617. e 26 

SAN RAMON/CANYON LK 
Friendly, outgoing prof., ath, BB's, 
looking to sh. Ig. new home, pool, 
tennis, golf by Aug. 1. (408) 
243-9957 # wl frd. $500 -h Vs 
utilities. e 26 

Oakland, clean, non-smk GM to 
shr furn/unfurn flat with same. 
580/Park Blvd, excl trans. Cat OK. 
1st, last, Vi util. 763-8070. e 2 s 

Rm 4 rent in beaut. Oakland Hills 
nr. Mormon Temple. Japanese 
gardens, lily pond. Quiet, clean, 
laundry. No smokers. 340 + util. 
Bernard 530-4829. ezb 

Roommate to share my 3 bdrm 2 
bath home in Antioch $320 
month -1- utilities. Call Jim 
778-7124. E25 

Boy wanted, under 20, hung, hot 
& young. For live-in boy/friend. 
Joe: 282-5028. ezb 

Alameda—non-smkr, male wtd to 
shr f urn. 2 bd 1 ba apt. with same. 
Ex. loc nr beach & bus. $400 incl. 
utl. 1st, last, $100 dep. 521-0100. 

E25 

Share Ig. 2 br Viet, flat nr Alamo 
Square. Yard, DW, Wd. $450 -t- 'A 
util. Any race. 346-9865. m 

Oakland Hills treehouse. GWM, 
42, seeks RM. Bdrm -f- bath, WD, 
fireplace, large deck w/bay view 
$400 -F last. 531-4942. e25 

$335 Serramonte Mall area. 
Employed resp non-smkr can 
share mod 3 bd/Ba Daly City 
home/ut w 2 quite GWM. VV/D fpl 
vu! No pets. 992-8827. ezb 

1 bdrm SoMa $350 share w/26 yr 
old GWM seeks same or younger 
626-9649 ezs 

SUNSET DIST. 

$380. Seek resp. indiv. share nice 
apt w/2 GWM. Incl. own room, 
bath, cable TV, utils.. Muni at 
door. No drugs, except smoke OK. 
Jack 681-5871 eves, wkends. 
Long-term pref. m 

$425 UC Med-GG Park share w/ 
GWM 2 bd 2 ba w/d, 564-8469 

E25 

Elegant 2 story penthouse 3B/3B 
w/2 living rooms, frpi, 7 skylights, 
12' ceil, deck, fine antiques 
throughout. Mature male 
w/references to share Hayes Val. 
area. $600 inc util. 552-8469.E25 

Noe Vly 2 br flat, w/d, Ig yd, $400, 
Greg, 821-7870 e25 

ROOMIES® 

San Francisco & Peninsula, San 
Jose. Free info. (408) 335-5686. 

. E25 

SF house, 2 bdrm, frpic, w/d, pkg, 
yard $400 + 665-1966 ezs 

320-1- Va ut, 1st & last, 'A furn, ref. 
employed, no drugs, 641-9064 e25 

$325 Oak/Scott Viet. av. now. 
Rick 621-0879/255-6433. E25 


NEED A ROOMMATE? 

OUR GAY ROOMMATE SERVICE 
HAS HELPED 1000s OF 
GAY MEN AND LESBIANS 

552-8868 


RETAIL SALES 
HELP WANTED 

NIGHT & WEEKEND 
WORK REQUIRED 
MUST BE OVER 21 

Apply 1118 Polk St. 9am to 1 pm 


THE GALLEON 

Bar & Restaurant is now accepting 
applications for full/part time 
dishwashers and maintenance 
crew. Apply Mon-Fri, from 3-5pm at 
718 14th St. No phone calls please. 


CUST. SVC. REPS 

Needed for fast moving phone 
sales. Type 45, tel soliciting exp. 
Clear, articulate speech. Good 
refs required. Guarantee against 
comm. Benefits, good work env. 
241-2411 Mon.-Fri. e 26 


star Quality 

Do you have what it takes? 
S.F. all-male erotic theater seeks 
attractive, energetic exhibi¬ 
tionists. Good money and ap¬ 
preciative audiences. Auditions 
every Tuesday at 5:30 p.m. 

Campus Theater 220 Jones St. 

For info: call 673-3511 


BEAR Magazine 

has its eye out for 
•hairy critters to populate its pages 
•solid writers of non-fiction 
•stock it fi-eelance photography 

Interested? Write us at 

BEAR 
2215R Market 
#148 
SF 94114 



or call (415)552-1506- 


FIELD DIRECTOR 

Sought. Nat'l lobby on lesbian/gay 
rights & AIDS issues seeks ind. to 
build & maintain constituent 
mail/pressure grassroots system. 
Recruit, motive & administer local 
organizers & supervise Regional 
Field Reps to expand mailgram 
program, constituent lobbying, 
house meeting program & other 
grassroots activities. Strong peo¬ 
ple skills, detail oriented, willing to 
travel critical. Send resume & 
cover letter to HRCF Field Div, Box 
1723, Wash. DC 20013. Women 
& minorities encouraged to app¬ 
ly. E25 


Please Help Us Care 

_Your Friends, Our Patients 

Need You as Attendants & Live-Ins 

-We Otter - 

• Home Care Shifts 

• Top Pay 

• Supportive Team 

• Paid Vacation 

• Medical Insurance Available 

• Special Bonuses 

Comprehensive Community 

Home Health & Hospice 
Call 991-3333 


CELLULAR 
PHONE SALES 

San Francisco's oldest and most 
respected cellular phone dealer is 
looking for two sales represen¬ 
tatives to work the financial 
district and outlying territories. 
We are looking for well groomed, 
professional, self-motivated peo¬ 
ple who want to earn good money 
and who are willing to work for it. 
Send your resume to: 

Great Western 
Communications 
2189 Market Street 
San Francisco, CA 94114 


Aid for AIDS, a major Los Angeles-based 
social service organization, has an excep¬ 
tional opportunity for an Executive Director. 

The successful candidate will have in-depth 
experience in development of policy, pro¬ 
cedures, program development, budget 
planning, financial statements and balance 
sheet analysis, grant preparation and fund¬ 
raising. The successful candidate will have 
a BA/BS degree and related experience, 
knowledge of the AIDS crisis preferred and 
possess public relations and fundraising 
skills. 

This career position otters an attractive 
salary (range $38K to $45K) and a complete 
benefits package with an excellent oppor¬ 
tunity for personal and professional growth. 
For a comprehensive job description contact 
Aid for AIDS, 8235 Santa Monica Blvd., 
Suite 200, West Hollywood, CA 90046, 
(213) 656-1107, or send resume with 
references and salary history to Aid for 
AIDS, attention W.C. Humphrey. 


SECRETARY/MAN FRIDAY 

Must type, take dictation, file, be 
well organized, work well under 
stress. Clear speaking voice. Abili¬ 
ty to multitask. Benefits. 
241-2411 Mon.-Fri. e 26 


MALE EROTIC 
PERFORMERS 

wanted for all-male theater, 
we offer excellent pay & a flex¬ 
ible schedule to attractive 
men. Auditions daily after 
2 p.m., 145 Eddy St., S.F. 


Theatre Rhinoceros needs P/T 
Telemarketing Personnel for eve¬ 
ning shifts. Sun. thru Wed. even¬ 
ings. Starts July 5. Commission 
only. Contact: TimbyrWolf 
861-5079_^ 

GARDENERS WANTED FIT 
Progressive S.F. Co. seeks highly 
motivated persons. Horticulture 
exp. a must. 621-8359 Iv. 
message. e 26 

OFFICE MGR-SALES 

Computer order processing, 
telemarketing, demo software & 
accounting systems & computer 
forms. Nonsmoker, salary -i- 
comm. Call Lyle 982-9037. e 26 


NUDE MALE DANCERS! 

Preppie Good Looking 
Guy-Next-Door Types! 
Best Pay in Town! 
High-Class Working Conditions! 

NOB HILL 
ALL MALE CINEMA 
729 Bush St. After 12 Noon! 


Store mgr thrift shop loc. SoMa, 
Love Project, 861-8661. e25 


P/T gardener's asst. Must drive 
stick shift. Marc. 626-4025. e25 


Woman with houses Oakland/ 
Emeryville border needs compati¬ 
ble gay couple with excellent con¬ 
struction skills for long-term ar¬ 
rangement. Terms open. Must 
demonstrate financial stability, 
have verifiable references. Reply 
to: Box 109, 2743 San Pablo Ave., 
Oakland 94612. e25 


_ _ AIDS CARE 
lulil PROGRAM 

24 Hour Full Service 
Home Care Program 

Integrated Care Systems, Inc. 

Join our team in bringing 
dignity and caring back 
into the home. 

NOW HIRING 
•RN’s»LVN’s»CNA’s» 

WE OFFER 
•TOP PAY‘FLEX HOURS 
• FULL BENEFITS • PAID 
ORIENTATIONS* PAIDCEU’s 
• PAID PSYCHOSOCIAL SUPPORT 
CALL 

ICS 

1 - 800 - 624-9151 
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TRAVEL AGENT 

Self-motivated, good phone skills, 
2 yrs. exp. PARS pref. Call 
552-3432 between 4-6. e25 

NEWS REPORTERS 

News reporters, investigative 
reporters, and snappy feature 
writers wanted immediately for 
freelance work. Journalistic exper¬ 
ience required. Address clips and 
resume to: 

Brett Averill, Editor-in-Chief 
Bay Area Reporter 
395 Ninth Street 
San Francisco, CA 94103-3831 


So. Lake Tahoe B&B 

Fanfastic lake & mountain views 
Daily, weekly & monthly 
rates available 

Jim or Bill 
(702) 588-5559 



Completely Remodeled 

Charming 12-Unit Inn 

in lonly wooded setting in So. Lake Tahoe. 
Adrertis^ in BJJl., Adncate, and Damron's. 

Asking price $349,000. 
(916) 541-8589 


Nest in a Private 
Tahoe Setting*** 

Hi-Tecfi Amfiitectujtj offers you 
tfirse Sedroomsj two Satfisj 
many decks — (owj 
[ow maintenance 
Listed: at $379;000 
For appL contact 
Don Woofhouse 
res. 530-8788/office339-0400 


Your realtor in Alameda, Grant 
McLeod, 521-5210 or evenings, 
783-7525. e26 


GrubbcEllis 


NOE VALLEY 

EXQUISITE EDWARDIAN HOME. 
HANDSOME, REMODELED KIT¬ 
CHEN. WOOD BURNING FIRE¬ 
PLACE. UPDATED SYSTEMS. 
$365,000 

ASHBURY HEIGHTS 

FIVE EDWARDIAN UNITS. EX¬ 
QUISITE RENOVATION. DECK, 
YARD, HOT TUB. $615,000. 

ALAMO SQUARE 

SIX MARINA STYLE UNITS. LG. 
STORAGE AREA AND TANDEM 
PARKING GARAGE. $560,000. 

THINKING OF SELLING YOUR 
PROPERTY? CALL FOR A FREE 
MARKET ANALYSIS. 

GEORGE E. WELCH 

REAL ESTATE SALES AND INVESTMENTS 

761-9290 


TRAVEL FORECAST 
(415) 788-7232 


Tokyo.Japan Air Lines RT $760 

Manila.JAL RT $899 

Seoul.$799 LAX/Rio.RT$850 

Bangkok.$899 (All rates July/Aug. dep) 

150 POWELL ST, SUITE 209, SF, CA 94102 


Dmitri's Guesthouse 
In San Diego. Friendly, relaxed at¬ 
mosphere, spa & pool, close to 
downtown & all major attractions, 
reasonable rates, for reservation 
call (619) 238-5547 



Rus.fliv. redwd home, deck, frpi, 
sauna, day/wk. 333-9606. e27 



PSYCHOTHERAPY 

TRANSFORMING ATTITUDES, 
FEELINGS & BEHAVIORS 


□E 

DAVE 

COOPERBERG 


• Individual & Couples Work 

• HIV/AIDS/ARC Concerns 

• Gay Men's In-depth Groups 

Thursday—Over 10 years running 
Tuesday-NOW FORMING 

(415) 431-3220 

15 Years Serving the Bay Area 


-Ozone Therapie — 
408-983-2977 


COUNSELING 

Individuals, Couples, Groups 
Relationships/Depressions/ 
Loneliness/Stress/AIDS/ 
Personal Growth 
ROBERT LEWIS, LCSW 
621-2714 
#LG011640 
Sliding Scale Fees 


Psychotherapy • Counseling 
Consultation 

Individuals & Couples 

• Life Transition Issues 

• Alcohol Drug 
Dependency 

• HIV, ARC. AIDS Concerns 

• Relationships 

• Personal Growth 

Robert Meyers, M.S. 

MFCC Intern #1001338 

(415) 282-4381 

211 Gough St. San Francisco 
Sliding Scale • Insurance Accepted 


HYPNOSIS 

Certified • 11 years exp. 
REDUCE STRESS 
STOP SMOKING 
LOSE WEIGHT 
GAIN CONFIDENCE 

ALEX • 863-5654 


Counseling for 

Individuals, Couples, Groups 

Health/Grief/Stress/Relationships 

Depr^ssion/Self-Esteem/Aging 

Support/Therapy Group: 
Gay Men in our 40’s and 50*s 

HAL SLATE mfcc 

SF and East Bay (415) 832-1254 

#IVIW023205 Sklnq Scale Fees Insurance 


RICKL. WEINER, ii.s.w.,l.c.s.w. 


Counseling Individuals 
& Couples 

• Alcohol/Drug 8c Co-Dependency 

• Relationship Sc Intimacy 

• Depression 8c Sell Esteem 

• Adoptees Seel^ Biological Parents 

• Career 8c Lile Transitions 

• HMkRCAIDS Concerns 
-Sliding Scale/lnsuTonce Accepted- 


San Francisco 864-8109 


Teddtj BaCCiMUtt 

Balloon and decorating bus. 
Avg. sales over 3Kp/mo. 
Run out of home or existing 
bus. High potential, ideal 
for partners. Will train 
& assist in financing. 
John 621-2248 


AllintheBayAreaReporter. SUNSHINE MOVERS 



MD WANTED 

To oversee pilot project using 
nutritional enzymes & HIV-f to 
enhance immune systems. More 
info 474-4790 e 25 


AFFORDABLE LEGAL SERVICE 
BANKRUPTCY SPECIALIST 
FROM $195.00 FEE 


LAW OFFICE OF 
SCOTT V. SMITH, 863-1417 


Confidential 

CREDIT REPAIR 

Wills 

Real Estate • Business 
Law Office of Michael J. Newell 

661-4168 


FULL SERVICE 
BANKRUPTCY 

• Individual and Business 

• Pay Attorney Fees In Installments 

• Reduced Rates for AIDS/ARC Patients 

REAL ESTATE 
ADVICE AND 
LITIGATION 

Law Offices 
of 

BARBARA BARRETT 

Free Telephone 
Consultation 
433-1332 


BANKRUPTCY 

CHAPTERS 7.11 & 13 
STOP WAGE GARNISHMENTS 
STOP FORECLOSURES 

from $ 195 fee 

Law Offices of 
DAVID K. REPLOGLE 
(415) 956-5535 

ask for John Legaspi 



FINANCIAL 

PROBLEMS? 

FREE INITIAL CONSULTATION 
WITH EXPERIENCED ATTORNEY 

Walter R.. Nelson 864-0449 


mCOHETMFKBFARAnON 

for individuals and smaU businesses. 
Personalized, prompt, professional serv¬ 
ice with bookkeeping support. 

I7\irU Easy Parking 

r/\||n 24th & Castro 

nARUNt 

TAX SERVICE o-tt AfAA 


AZT—1 month's supply. $350. 
745-9602 _ m 

1981 Kawasaki Ltd. 550. Good 
Cond. w/new engine. Kept in 
garage. Extras included. $950 or 
B.O. 550-7617 e30 




EST. 1973 

y Cal P.U.C.T. ■ 140305 

STORAGE 

VISA • MASTERCHARGE 

LOWEST LEGAL RATES 

HOUSEHOLD • OFFICE 

567-6166 



ONEBIGMANgr 

ONE BIG TRUCK 


14 Enclosed Truck* S45/hr. 

Relocation S Hauling • Fred 931-0193 


Hauling, etc. Big pickup truck. 
★ $30 min. Bill 441-1054 Wtrs 

We moved the S.F. AIDS Founda¬ 
tion. We helped the Names Project 
move to DC. We donate moving to 
clients of S.F. Emerg. Fund. Plan¬ 
etary, 839-4444. e 27 


Lowest Legal Rates 
Expert Piano Moving 
24 Hr./7 Day Service 
Licensed & Fully Insured 
Corporate and Office 
Packing with Care 



XXXtraCare Larry moves it w/van 
-$15/hr. Ready. 654-4973. e25 

Muse's low rates, 467-0583, rub¬ 
bish haul, cin-up, gardening m 


Planetary Movers. We move at 
warp speed! 839-4444 e27 

Your hauling man for all your haul¬ 
ing needs. 566-0646. e 25 

Bay Area Relocating & Hauling. 
Experienced, careful workers. 
Dependable, lowest rates, refer¬ 
ences. Jason 821-3574. e 26 

R & R Hauling. Yards, basements. 
$25 a load plus dump fee. 
Call 552-2585 e29 

Have trucks — will haul. $25 min. 
Anytime. David, 863-5591. e 26 

★ ★ 2 men & van —relocate ★ ★ 
Cheap, 24 hr. Louis, 474-5377 

E36 

Like your furniture? Then call 
Planetary. 98% of our moves 
are damage free! 839-4444. e27 


"When you have 
to be sure 
that your move 
is right" 

Specializing in offices 
and households. 
Licensed • Insured 

GEMINI 


MOVERS 


(415) 558-9926 
(415) 929-8609 

ICAL T142874) 


Moving to L.A. or San Diego? Our 
condolences, but if you have to 
go; go Planetary. Low rates and 
almost daily service! 839-4444. 

E27 

Hauling — Delivery — Dump 
1 or 2 Men, Pickup Truck 
Free Estimate. Victor 554-0226 


2 Strong Men 
$30 Minimum 
673-7040 for Appt. 
Ask for Dan or Jeff 



Sove 15-50% on Moving & Storage! 

Family-owned by Bay Area Natives. 
Free Wardrobes & Free Estimates. 
Quick, courteous, gentle crews. 
Save moneys trees: We lend boxes! 
Eight fully equipped 18-30' trucks! 
No hidden fees—same rate 7 days! 
Professional, caring & affordable. 

We take Plastic & Checks , too! 
CAUANYT1ME 

839-4444 


5% OF PROFITS 
DONATIO TO PIACt/ , 
ENVIRONMENTAL CAUSES! 


TTTS^l 

Professional, Uniformed Crews | 


No Job 'Itoo Big 

Or 'Ibo Small 

1 Where Customer Satisfaction Comes First | 

COMPLETE HOUSEHOLD & OFFICE MOVING SPECIALISTS 

CAL P.U.C.T. 133915 

WE TRANSPORT 
Furniture-Delicate Antiques 
China-Fine Art 

821-4755 

1525 GALVEZ AVE. S.F. 
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—DAVID MOVES— 

Quality 

Hauling • Deliveries • Dump 

824-4917 


★ ★ ★Truck/Labor $20/Hr.^ ★ ★ 
Friendly, Careful, Reliable 
Call Rick 337-8392! e 26 

Where's the beef? Planetary's got 
the beef for big or small moving 
jobs. 839-4444. in 

Save $ — you do the work, 
we do the driving. Hauling, too! 
Lotus 558-8863 e 33 



Sheila’s Repairs 

PLUMBING 

ELECTRICAL 

CARPENTRY 

585-6991 


Appropriate Designs 
Construction 

SpeciaBzitt^ in Decks, Stairs, 
Additions, RenwdeGng. 
Satisfaction Guamnteed. 
Ucaise #439763 

386-5777 


HANDYMEN 

Apt./House Repairs/Renov. No job 
too small, fast resp. 826-8766. 

E25 

Reasonable & Reliable Handy- 
work, think R & R, 566-0646. E25 

Art of painting house painters, 
Refs. 566-0646. E2S 


ARIES EUCTRiC CO. 

Skilled. Professional. Reliable. Efficient. 
Proud of results, reasonable prices. Good 
communication, on-time results. My custo¬ 
mers prove it. (References given.) Free bids, 
quickly, by appointment. State-of-the-art 
computer estimates. Neat and concealed 
Victorian rewiring. John A Peters. ARIES ELECT 
CO. Insured. Bonded. Lie. 273651. Since 1972. 

139-5393 



CONCEPTS 

IN COLOR 

License # 497303 
Quality Interior & Exterior Painting 

647-7070 

Commercial - Residential 


Floor refinishing & in/ex painting. 
ExI. refs. 564-6777_ ix 

INTERIOR PAINTING 
$10 hr. Free estimate. Refs. Dave 
621-0161._ m 

BEARA CONSTRUCTION 
Call the expert 
Carpentry • Tiling 
Glazing • Patios 
Concreting 
Free Estimate 
John 863-5612 e25 


OBECA CONSTRUCTION 

Remodeling, Additions, 
Renovations. No job too big 
for Experienced Licensed 
General Contractor. 

Call 9-S M-F Rial 863-9307 



T. L. 

Design • Construction 

Finish Carpentry 
Kitchens • Decks 
(415) 431*7045 Project Management 


PLUMBING & FLOORING 

Best Rates • Free Estimates 
INSTALLATIONS 
REPAIR 

Larry 776-5032 


HARGROVE CONSTRUaiON 

Additions • Decks 
Remodelins-AII Phases 

Lie. *473892 

661-8826 


Serving OUR Community 
With Quality and Reliability 

Lone Star 
Plumbing 

BATHS • KITCHENS • CODE WORK 
SPRINKLERS • COPPER WORK 
REMODELING SPECIALISTS 

HAINTDYPERSON 

Specializing in ceramic tile in¬ 
stallation, landscaping, and 
general repairs. Quality 
work. References. Please 
call Carl, 753-2575. 


641-9234 

STATE Lie. #430557 


THOEIAS STEVENS 

Designer • Craftsman 

Tile • Cabinetry 

Kitchen & Bath Remodeling 

641-4141 

FIRST CALL CATERING 

FOOD FOR ALL OCCASIONS 

Cocktail F^arties 

Dinners • Brunches 

Bartenders • Servers 

Experienced Professionals 

861-8454 

We do gay weddings! 

MM 

^Trec Color 

Esttm&les £, ConsutlaKom 

COMMERCIAL ... RESIPTHTIAl.... 

WHY PAY MORE? 

Letters: the liveliest 
community forum. 
Every week in the 
Bay Area Reporter. 

« Building Maintenance 

Interior Painting 
Gardening 
Landscaping 

Oerwees ggg.gan 

★ Have Broom, Will Travel ★ 
Great housecleaning, lowest 
rates. Rick 863-1370. e 2 s 

Quality cleaning, painting, misc. 
odd jobs. Excel, refs. Call Gordon. 


Hardwood Floors 
Beautifully 

Sanded, Stained, Finished 
Quality Work 

Free Estimate 931-0848 



STANDISH 
DESIGN AND 
CONSTRUCTION 

General Contractors 
License #515454 

Commercial/Residential 
Specializing in Custom 
Cabinets 6 Mouldings 

Superior Quality & Service 

Greg Standish • (415) 647-2536 


Quality Housecleaning 
Refs. Donald, 863-9053. e 26 


City Gardening Service 

Gardening • Treework 
Landscape Maintenance 
Hauling 

552-4444 


Southbay Housecleaning 
Darrel (415) 965-0191 e 26 


CARPET CLEANED 

In your home or place of business 
by Von Schrader dry-foam method. 

No fuss • No muss • No odor 
CaH today for free estimate 

Call David at 285-9908 


ENGLISH 

HOUSECLEANER 

EXPERIENCED 
RELIABLE 
GUARANTEED 
DAVE 541-5098 


Reliable Housecleaning 
Bert 863-1167 e 26 

Internationally trained skilled 
cook available for daily cooking/ 
small parties. $ 10/hr. Reffs. Avail¬ 
able. Ich kann Deutsch. Vance 
621-7873. E26 


MASTERALLMAINT.CO. 

Experts for all your 
Cleaning Needs. 
Commercial • Residential 
Vacancy Cleaning • Windows 
Painting • Light Hauling 
—Bonded— 

585-1841 


NOTARY 

PUBLIC 

Weekends & Evenings 
BILLY 552-2811 


Robert West 

GARDEN CARE 
Drought Resistant Landscaping 

922-4681 

XtraCare Larry cleans home, per¬ 
forms/teaches piano. Low rates. 
Nudist. 654-4973._ ek 

House dirty? Don't be blue I'm 
here just for you. $ 10/hour, refs. 
Andy, 553-4027. £25 


CUSTOM CLEANING 

Expert Cleaning & Laundry 
Home or Office 

431-6458 

Discounts for PWAs 


CLASSIFIED ORDER FORM 


oBoid . CLASSIFIEDS 

Bold ► CAN BE SET 

Caps ► IN THESE TYPEFACES 

Reg ► The above three lines are more 

expensive than the lines you are now 
reading, but they pay off in increased 
readership. EO 

Deadline for each Thursday's paper is NOON MONDAY. 

Payment MUST accompany ad. 

No ads taken over the phone. 

If you have a question, call (415) 861-5019. 

D-Bold Bold Caps Indicate 

Stops Here Stops Here Stops Here ' ypetaces 

Rates 







PIR$T 1 INF ^4 50 




























ALL SUBSEQUENT LINES.$3.00 

ALL CAPS 

Double price of line for 19 spaces. 

ALL BOLD 

Double price of line for 16 spaces. 

ALL DOUBLE BOLD 

Triple price of line for 12 spaces. 

Display Rates Upon Request QQ 
























































































































































































METHOD OF PAYMENT 



























□ Cash □ Visa 

□ Money Order □ MasterCard 

□ Personal Check 

(Minimum $10.00 charge on Visa and MasterCard) 

Card No. 




















































NAME 

ADDRESS 

PHONE 

eXATC XID 

Interbank Expiration 

No. Date 

NO OF ISf^lJFfi CL AS55IFIGATION AMOUNT ENCLOSED 

Deliver or mail with payment to; Bay Area Reporter 

Signature 

, 395 Ninth Street, San Francisco, CA 94103 
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GETW 


S NATIONWIDE 
CONFERENCE 

... with up to 8 uninhibited guys. 


I MAN TO MAN 

... for a one on one 
connection with the next caller. 


I NEW Vaa-ABS' 

Hear guys tell you what 
they want. Leave your 
answer for them in complete 
privacy anytime. 


■RECORD 


I ... your nationwide VOICE-ADP 
Retrieve your replies 
anytime from your 
private mailbox. 


I RACK ROOM 

... for privately coded 
connections. 


1-800 

- 727 - 

GUYS 


Only 95c per minute, 
$1.501st minute. 

No charges appear 
on your telephone 
bill-no operators. 


Dial direct from 
anywhere in the U.S- 
Visa or MasterCard. 
Discreetly Mt«l 
by PhoneArrerica, Inc. 


■ 


J 




■ 


\ 












